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THE UPAS TREE, 


The famous upas tree of Java belongs to 
the breadfruit family, now united by bota- 
nists with the mulberry family, The name 
given by the natives to the tres is bohun 
upas its resinous and highly poisonous ex- 

on 


udation being called antiar; and while this 
particular species is poisonous, other varie- 
ties are destitute of such deadly power. 
The tree, well illustrated on this page, reach- 
esa height of one hundred feet or more, 
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with a straight trunk and a handsome 
rounded head; the oblong or ovate leaves, 
three to five inches long, are much veined 
anddowny. The blossoms are of small size, 
not remarkable in any way, and-are sue- 
ceeded by an oval purple drupe resembling 
a small elongated plum. 

When this tree was first introduced to 
general notice the most extraordinary sto- 
ries were circulated about it on the author- 
ity of Foersch, a surgecn in the service of 


the Dutch East India Company near the. 


close of the eighteenth century. It was rep- 
resented by him that the emanations of the 
upas tree killed ali animals that approached 
it, even birds that flew too near it falling 
dead; that criminals condemned to death 
were allowed as an alternative to go to that 
tree and collect some of the poison, only 
two out of twenty ever returning from the 
fatal mission, He also stated that he had 
learned, from the few who had had the 
wonderful good fortune to escape the fate 
of their comrades, that the tree stood in a 
valley, with no other tree or plant within 
ten or twelve miles of it, all being a barren 
waste, @ frightful place, strewn with hu- 
man and other bones; and that out of a 


population of sixteen hundred, who were 


driven by the exigencies of civil war to take 
refuge within twelve or fourteen miles of 
the tree, only three hundred were alive at 
the expiration of three months. The won- 
der-inspiring stories were accepted and be- 
lieved as the truth until they were proved 
to be false by Leschenault, whose memoir 
has been translated and placed in Hooker’s 
‘* Companion to the Botanical Magazine.” 
Instead of growing in a solitary desert, 
the much slandered upas is found in the 
forests sharing the company of other trees, 
and the various denizens of the wood, such 
as lizards and other animals, do not avoid 
it, nor do they receive any injury from con- 
tact with it. The poisonous emanations 
from it would seem to have an effect similar 
to those produced by our poison ivy and 
sumach, and to cause unpleasant conse- 
quences to some persons, while others en- 
counter and pass them by unnoticed. A 
number of botanists have ventured to col- 
lect specimens, and no injurious result has 
followed; and living plants of upas are now 
in the principal botanic gardens of Europe, 
_ where they are not known to exercise any 
baneful influence whatever. The terrible 
story of the valley of death is believed to 


have owed its origin to the fact that there 
was some locality in a yoleanic country 
where an abundant emission of carbonic 
acid gas was the cause of all the deadly re- 
sults ascribed to the upas tree. 

The juice of the upas tree is undoubtedly 


poisonous, and has long been used by the 


natives upon their arrows and other weap- 
ons of war and the chase; they collect the 
juice by making incisions, and mix it with 
a number of ingredients, after the manner 
of the South Americans in preparing their 
deadly woorara, although these other sub- 
stances appear to be added more from re- 
spect to tradition than for any properties of 
their own that can add to the effect of the 
poison. Among the additions made to the 
juice of the upas are the juice of the onion 
and garlic, cardamom, black pepper, and 
seeds of a capsicum. When this poison is 
introduced into the veins of an animal it 
acts upon the vascular system, and produces 
congestion of the principal viscera, espe- 
cially the lungs, causing death to follow in 
afew minutes, The natives of the same 
countries make use of another and more 
deadly poison, tiewte, from a species of 
strychros, which immediately affects the 
nervous system and causes almost instant 
death. A fibre is collected from the inner 
bark of the upas tree and is spun into cloth 
and worn by the poorer classes as a substi- 
tute for linen; if this chances to get wet, as 
it may by accident, the wearer is tormented 
by an intolerable itching. Another variety, 
A. saccidora, of Malabar, has a bark so 
tough that bags for rice and other articles 
are made from it; the branches are cut into 
staffs of the proper size, and the bark re- 
moved in such a manner as to leave a thin 
section of wood as a bottom tothe bag. 
Effective as the poisonous juice of the 
upas tree may be in destroying life, the 
tribes of Guiana have a more deadly poison 
still in the fatal woorara or wourali with 
which they besmear their arrows. The 
principal ingredient in this preparation is 
the wourali vine, which is closely allied to 
the tree which furnishes the well-known 
strychnine, in its coarser stage of prepara- 
tion called nux vomica, or ratsbane, and is 
of the same order of vegetation as the upas 
tree. It is of vinelike appearance, and has 
a woody stem about three inches in diame- 
ter, covered with rough gray bark. The 
leaves are dark green, placed opposite each 
other, and of an oval form. The fruit is 


The Upas Tree. 
" which is kept up very gently, so as to allow 


mearly as large as an apple, round, smooth, 
and with seeds imbedded in a bitter gummy 
pulp. The stems of two bulbous plants, 
which contain a green and glutinous juice, 
are next added to the list. The third vege- 
table is a bitter root, which is believed to 
be the hyarri, a plant which is largely used 
by the natives in poisoning the water when 
-catching fish on a lange seale. All parts of 
the hyarri are poisonous, but the root is 
most powerful. The wourali and hyarri 
are probably the essential parts of the poi- 
son, the bulbous plants supplying the gluti- 
nous matter needed to make it. adhere to the 
point of the weapon; but the poison-maker 
is not content with these alone, He pro- 
cures two kinds of ant, one the 
huge black creature, sometimes an, inch, 
long, with a sting s0. venomous: that it fre- 
quently produces a fever. The other vari- 
ety is the fire-ant, a tiny red inseet, whose 
sting is just like the thrust of a. rsdhot nee- 
dle. Besides these he takes the poison fangs 
of the labarri:and counacouchi; snakes, two» 
of the most venomous serpents.of the coun- 
try. These fangs are kept in store, as the 
native always kills these reptiles whenever 
he sees them, and extracts their poison 
fangs. But it is not imthe least probable 
that. these latter ingredients increase the 
poisonous properties of the preparation. 
The method of mixing these different arti- 
cles to form the wourali peison has thus 
been described: 

“All these ingredients being procured, 
the poison-maker sets to work in a very sys- 
tematic manner. He will not prepare the 
wourali in, or even near, his own house, 
but makes his preparation in the depth of 
the forest, where he builds a little hut espe- 
cially for the purpose. His first care is to 
build a fire, and while it is burning up he 
scrapes into a perfectly new pot a sufficient 
quantity of the wourali wood, adding to it 
the hyarriin proper proportion, and placing 
them in a sort of colander. Holding the 
colander and its contents over the pot, the 
Indian pours boiling water over them, and 
allows the decoction to drain into the ves- 
sel, when it looks something like coffee, 
When a sufficient quantity has been ob- 
tained, the bulbous roots are bruised, and 
their juice squeezed into the pot, and, 
lastly, the snakes’ fangs and ants are pound- 
ed and thrown into the pot. 

‘The vessel is now placed on the fire, 


the contents to simmer, rather than boil, 
and more wourali juice is added to supply 
the waste by evaporation. A seum is 
thrown up during the process, and carefully 
skimmed with a leaf, the boiling being con- 
tinued until the poison is reduced to a thick 
dark brown syrup, about the consistence of 
treacle. According to some accounts, the 
seeds of the red pepper are used, not as 
adding to the strength of the poison, but as 
@ test of its preparation being complete. 
When the native thinks that the poison is 
nearly ready, he throws into itasingle seed 
of red pepper; which immediately begins to 
revolve. Hé then allows the boiling to pro- 
ceed a little longer, and throws in another 
seed, which perhaps revolves, but more 
slowly; and he repeats this experiment un- 
til the seed: remains stationary, which is ac- 
cepted as a proof, that the preparation is 
complete. 

“The Indian then takes afew arrows, 
dips them in the pcison, and tries their ef- 
fect upon some animal or bird, and, if sat- 
isfied with the effect, pours the poison into 
a new earthenware pot, ties a couple of 
leaves over the mouth, and a piece of wet 
hide over the leaves, so as to exclude both 
air and moisture, especially the latter. The 
little pots which are used for holding the 
wotrali are nearly round, and about as 
large as an ordinary orange. 

‘Phe above account of preparing the 
wourali poison is that which is furnished 
by the natives; but, as they have a definite 
object in keeping the mode of preparation 
sceret, it cannot be absolutely relied upon, 
That there is a secret connected with its 
manufacture is evident from the fact that 
the Macoushie poison is acknowledged to be 
better and stronger than that which is man- 
ufactured by any other tribe, and that all 
the Guianan tribes are glad to, purchase 
wourali from the Macoushies. 

** Not all the natives know how to make 
this wonderful yoison, The knowledge is 
restricted to the conjurers, who keep it in 
their families, and hand it down from father 
toson. They are se careful to preserve 
their secret, that not only do they make the 
wourali at a distance from their houses, but 
when they have completed the manufacture 
they burn down the huts, so as to obliterate 
every trace of the means which have been 
employed.”’ 
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REINDEER AND THELR HABITS, 


The excellent engraving which is given 
on this page of the Magazine is a capital 
representation of a herd of reindeer, strong 
hardy animals which are found in large 
numbers in Sweden, Spitzbergen, Green- 
land, Lapland, Finland, Siberia, Tartary, 


REINDEER SEARTHING FOR FOOD. 


and all through the northern part of Russia. 
To the natives of these cold and inclement 
countries the reindeer is the most useful 
animal that a kind Providence could have 
provided for their wants. They use its 
milk for food, for it is rich and nutritious. 


: 
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they eat its flesh and smoke and salt that 
which they need for use through long and 
terribly cold winters; of its skin they make 
clothing, shoes, tents, beds and harnesses; 
of its strong muscles, lashings and thread to 
sew their garments; of its bones and antlers, 
spoons, knife-handles, and sled runners; its 
long coarse hair is employéd in, various 
ways; from the horns of the young reindeer 
is made an excellent quality of gelatine, 
und even the droppings are collected, pressed 
in the form of bricks, dried in the hot sum- 
mer’s sun and used for fuel. The contents 
of the stomach are also eaten, for the half 
digested lichens, found in the slaughtered 
animals, are mixed with chopped meat, fat 
and blood, then smoked, dried and served 
up at the tables of the opulent asa relish 
that is much liked. We could never be 
tempted to partake of so dainty a dish, and 
were looked upon as more prudish than sen- 
sible by the strong-stomached Laplander, 
who is not particular what he eats so long 
ashe has enough, and the appetite of a 
Lap is something wonderful, and his diges- 
tion is as perfect as that of an ostrich. He 
does not suffer with agonizing dyspepsia, 
and can sleep with an overloaded stomach 
and never once be disturbed by an attack of 
nightmare. We once saw our driver, when 
travelling through the northern part of 
Sweden, eat five pounds of reindeer meat, 
two pounds of bread, a pound of preseryed 
potato, and drink one quart of hot coffee, 
and when he had demolished all that we 
could spare him from our stores, actually 
complained that he was not satisfied and 
wanted a féw more pounds of meat so that 
he need not be hungry through the night, 
and yet the same fellow could go without 
food for forty-eight hours, if there was none 
to be had, and not utter a whimper or com- 
plaint. 

We have thus shown how valuable an 
animal the reindeer is to all who dwell in 
and near the northern arctic circle. With- 
out it, existence would be impossible in such 
high latitudes. With it, the’Lap is a rich 
man who owns two or three hundred head, 
and those who own one thousand head are 
the Astors and Stewarts of the land; men 
to be respected and treated as though they 
thad much at stake in the interests of the 
country, and could afford to be proud and 
change their garments once in two or three 
years, foralthough the Lap is hardy, honest 
‘and brave, he is at the same time terribly 


dirty, and generally wears his clothes until 
they drop off his person. Bathing and-the 
use of soap do not meet with a Lap’s idea of 
what is useful and beneficial in his every- 
day life. 

The female Laplanders have pleasant 
faces, with rather refined expression. There 
isastrong family resemblance among them, 
and the type consists in large gray eyes, 
brown hair, rather fair complexions, a free 
carriage and not ungraceful figure, though 
with full waists and large hands and feet. 
The older women look worn, but never have 
the haggish and almost brutalized look 
which is not uncommon in old women in 
other countries who have ied hard outdoor 
lives. The general expression of counte- 
nance is somewhat pathetic, though they 
seem contented with their strange, solitary 
and joyless life; and we could never get any 
of. them to confess that they would care to 
change it, nor even to complain of what, as 
it appeared to us, must be the terrible mo- 
notony and hardship of the long dark win- 
ter. In looking at these settlements and 
considering the nature of tlie life, we seemed 
to understand more clearly the position and 
circumstances of the emigrants who are 
gradually pushing further and further along 
the shores of the great rivers of the Ameri- 
can continent, and carrying into the soli- 
tudes of the immense forests of the West 
the proofs of Anglo-Saxon courage, endur- 
ance and pertinacity, At some of the sta- 
tions we saw specimens of the original in- 
habitants of the lands within the Arctic Cir- 
cle, in the persons of Lap men and women of 
uncertain age, avout four feet high, and 
dressed in skins, with blue conical caps on 
their heads. In Norway it is said that the 
Laps are looked upon and treated as an in- 
ferior race, the pariahs of the north; but in 
Swedish Lapland there is no appearance of 
such distinctions. The comfort and even 
safety of the settlers depend so much on 
their good relations with their neighbors 
that they have remained on terms of equal- 
ity and friendship. Intermarriages are not 
uncommon, and many of the present settlers 
show signs of the mixture of the races. 
The population of Swedish Lapland is said 
to include 4000 persons of true Lap race, 
and in some districts this number is increas- 
ing. The children born in the mountains 
die fast. but those who remain in the-vil- 
lagés are healthy. Provision is made for 
their instruction, and, in common with the 


| { 


children of the Swedes, they all learn to 
read and write, though judging by the ab- 
sence of books at the settlements, they reap 
little advantage from their instruction. 
The Laps were converted to Lutheranism 
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harsh and unkind toward them. Under no 
circumstance of oppression or hardship do 
they evince the slightest resentment, They 
are so timid that the sound of their driver's 
voices sets them running at such a speed. 


PICTURE OF THE REINDEER IN THE KING’S PALACE. 


some 100 years ago, and are said to be strict 
religionists. 

But we must conclude this rather long 
article by once more referring to the rein- 
deer. We have shown how useful they are. 
Strong, tall and hardy, they are able, witha 
sweep of their antlers to mow down a score 
of sturdy Northmen, yet they cower at the 

voice of man. Their masters are rude, 


that they will die before halting, if the driv- 
ers continue to urge them, and in the palace 
of the King of Sweden is a picture of a rein- 
deer which travelled three hundred and 
twenty leagues in forty-eight hours, and 
drew on a sled an officer who was carrying 
urgent despatches. The poor brute died at 
the end of its journey. 


DISRAELI, THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


The subject of our sketch, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, now known as Lord Beaconsfield, 
author and statesman, whose portrait is 
given on page 412, was born in London, 
Dec. 21, 1805. His life is a very interesting 
one, and forms one of the many illustra- 
tions found in real life of the oft-quoted 
lines of Longfellow which assert that 


* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


In fact, the career of Disraeli shows what 
splendid success does sometimes fall to the 
lot of genius and energy combined — or 
rather, we should ‘say, can be achieved by 


. 


the exercise of those two good gifts. His 
father, Isaac Disraeli, was himself an au- 
thor, and made numerous contributions to 
English literature, the most finished of 
which was his “‘ Illustrations of the Literary 
Character, or the History of Men of Genius, 
drawn from their own Feelings and Confes- 
sious.”” Of this gentleman his son has. 
written, ‘‘ He was a complete literary char- 
acter, aman who really passed his life in 
his library. Even marriage produced no 
change in these habits; he rose to enter the 
chamber where he lived alone with his 
books, and at night his lamp was ever lit. 
within the same walls, In London his only 
amusement was to ramble ainong booksell- 
ers; in the country he scarcely ever left 
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his room but to saunter in abstraction upon 
a terrace, muse over a chapter, or coin a 
sentence.”’ 

Such was the father at whose hands, avé 
those of private tutors, the young Disraeli 
received his education. An emin@nit Solici- 
tor, who was a particular friend of theelMer 
Disraeli, and possessed a large practice, but 
had no son of his own, desired to take the 
young man heir to his business, and with 
that purpose in view received him into his 
office for a while. But the life of a lawyer 
did not suit the tastes of the future prime 
minister, and his ambition pointed in an- 
other direction; he therefore turned from 
his apparently brilliant prospects and de- 
voted himself to literature. Gifted with a 
fine person, refined manners, and great con- 
versational powers, it followed as a natural 
consequence that he soon became a favorite 
in society. When nineteen he went to 
Germany, and after his return to England, 
in 1826-7, his celebrated novel “ Vivian 
Grey ” was published, in which the princi- 
pal characters were well-drawn pictures of 
the author and of individuals widely known 
in English society. This book acquired 
great popularity on account of its original- 
ity, vivacious style and wit, and was trans- 
lated into all the principal languages of 
Europe, 

In 1828, Disraeli published a gay satire of 
rather light quality, called ** The Voyage of 
‘Captain Popanilla,’”? which did not meet 
with much favor, and the succeeding year 
he commenced an extensive tour in Italy, 
Greece, Albania, Syria, Egypt and Nubia, 
from which he returned in 1831. Not long 
after this period his second novel of fash- 
ionable life, ‘‘ The Young Dake,” appeared, 
and during the following year the nove) 
“Contarini Fleming, a Psychological Auto- 
biography,’’ which was declared by Hein- 
rich Heine to be ‘‘ one of the most original 
works ever written,’’ and which won enco- 
miums from Goethe and from Beckford, the 
author of Vathek.’’? The book is intended 
to portray the development of the poetical 
nature, and includes brilliant descriptions 
of Italy, Greece, Spain, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Egypt. Of this work Disraeli himself 
has since said, “*It would have been better 
if a subject so essentially psychological had 
been treated at a more mature period of 
life.” 

Disraeli wished to enter Parliament, and 
endeavored to do so as a tory-radical nomi- 


nee, but was defeated by the whig candi- 
date. Trying his fortune again in Decem- 
Wer, 1634, We was again defeated, and he 
next presented himself in May, 1835, asa 
thorough conSé@fvative. He was at this 
time accused by the crowd of ‘“ O’Connell- 
ism,’”’ and responded by calling the great 
Irish agitator a “ bloody traitor;’’ to this 
Mr. O’ Connell retorted, ‘‘For aught I know, 
the present Disraeli is the true heir at law 
of the impenitent thief who died on the 
cyoss.”’ A challenge was sent from Dis- 
raeli to Morgan O’Connell, who took up his 
father’s dispute, but the chailenge was not 
accepted. Meanwhile, the author had not 
been lost in the politician, for several works 
from Disraeli’s pen about this period proved 
his continued devotion to literature. ‘‘ The 
Wondrous Tale of Abroy” is an eastern 
romance of remarkable merit, wherein the 
writer depicts the experiences of a prince of 
the house of David, who proclaimed him- 
self the Messiah, in the twelfth century, 
and summoned the Jews of Persia to arms. 
It appeared in 1883, in company with ‘‘ The 
Rise of Iskander,” a story founded on the 
revolt of the famous Scanderbeg against the 
Turks in the fifteenth century. His politi- 
cal views were set forth in a pamphlet 
called **‘ What is He?” in 1834, and in the 
same year came ‘“ The Crisis Examined,” 
and ‘A Vindication of the English Consti- 
tution,” in 1835. Then followeda series of 
letters in the London Times, to which he 
affixed the signature of “ Rannymede,” 
and which attracted much jiterest and at- 
tention from their witty sarcastic style. 
The next book from our atthor was 
“Henrietta Temple,’’ a love story, and in 
1837 the novel ‘‘ Venetia”? was published 
—a tale in which he attempted to delineate 
the characters and personal appearance of 
Lord Byron and Perey Bysshe Shelley. But 
Disraeli was not destined to be finally dis- 
appointed in his political ambition. At the 
age of thirty-two he won a seat as repre- 
sentative of the conservative borough of 
Maidstone, in Victoria’s first Parliament, 
The first speech of this distinguished man 
was a failure. Tne house would not listen 
to him, and drowned the sound of his voiee 
in the deafening clamor which is the rude 
fashion of our English cousins, The in- 


domitabie will of the man asserted itself in, 


these final words: ‘‘ I am not surprised at 


the reception | have experienced, I have 


hecun several times many things, and J 


DISRAELI, THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


have often succeeded at last. I shall sit 
down now; but the time will come when 
you will hear me.” The assertion thus 
made was fulfilled in due time. In July, 
1839, he made a speech that won the atten- 
tion of his listeners, and was praised for its 
ability. In the same year appeared his 
tragedy, “Count Alarcos,” in five acts, 
which was founded on an old Spanish bal- 
lad, and also in the same year he was mar- 
ried to the wealthy Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
widow of his former friend and colleague 
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in Parliament, a lady who exercised a most 
auspicious influence upon his future ca- 
reer, which was acknowledged by him in 
the dedication of one of his novels to a 
** perfect wife.’’ 

In 1841, Disraeli was elected as repre- 
sentative of the borough of Shrewsbury, 
and in 1844 appeared ‘‘ Coningsby, or the 
New Generation,” which proved a great 
success, and was very extensively read. 
One cause of its extraordinary popularity, 
aside from its remarkable literary merits, 
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was the fact that the most important char- 
acters were pictures of living celebrities, 
It was also believed to be an expression of 
the ideas and plans of the celebrated party, 
half political, haif literary, which was then 
attracting so much attention under the 
name of “* Young England,” and which ac- 
knowledged Disraeli as one of its most 
prominent leaders, “Sibyl, or the Two 
Nations,” was published in 1845, and in 
this book the author carefully painted the 
condition of the English people at that 
time, and especially the scenes that occurred 
«luring the Chartist agitation. In 1847, he 
was member of Parliament for Bucking- 
hamshire, and in that year published ** Ix- 
jon in Heaven,’ with other tales, and also 
“*Tancred, or the New Crusade,.”’ which is 
in some respects the best of his novels. In 
the preface to his collected works, published 
in 1879, he says that Coningsby,” ‘* Si- 
byl’’ and ** Tanered’’ constitute a trilogy 
in which: le endeavored to portray the ori- 
gin and character of English political par- 
ties. 

About this time Mr. Disraeli commenced 
to take a prominent part in the House of 
Commons, and his speeches directed against 
Sir Robert Peel for alleged treachery to his 
party in adopting the free-trade policy take 
rank among the most extraordinary efforts 
of English statesmen. From that time Dis- 
raeli has been recognized as a most power- 
. ful debater, and a master of keen and pol- 
ished satire; and in 1849, he became the 
acknowledged leader of the conservative 
element in Parliament. His next literary 
efforts were a biography of his father, Isaac 
Disraeli, and a memoir of his personal and 
political friend Lord George Bentinck. 
When Lord Derby first formed his cabinet, 
in March, 1852, Mr. Disraeli was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, was made a 
member of the privy council, and became 
Jeader of the ministerial party in tne House 
of Commons. In December of the same 
year he retired from office with the rest of 
the Derby ministry, but in February, 1858, 


when Lord Derby a second time accepted 
the task of administration, after Lord Pal- 
merston’s downfall, Disraeli again became 
chancellor of the exchequer. A year later 
he presented for debate an elaborate plan of 
electoral reform, of which the principal fea- 
ture was the extension of the suffrage to 
the whole educated class without regard to 
property; this bill was defeated, and in 
April, 1859, Parliament was dissolved. In 
the June succeeding the Derby ministry re- 
signed, and was succeeded by the Palmer- 
ston-Russell cabinet, followed, after the 
death of Lord Palmerston, in October, 1865, 
by the Russell-Gladstone ministry, which 
resigned in June, 1866. During this time 
Disraeli was the leader of the opposition in 
the [louse of Commons, and when the third 
Derby ministry was formed he again be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer. His ear- 
nest support was given to the reform bill, 
signed by the queen August 15, 1867, which 
gave the right of suffrage to all household- 
ers in a borough, and to every person ina 
county who had a freehold of forty shil- 
lings. On the resignation of the Earl of 
Derby, in February, 1868, Disraeli became 
prime minister, but resigned in the follow- 
ing December, to be succeeded by Mr. Glad- 
stene. The famous novel ‘ Lothair’’ was 
published in 1870, and was, as every one 
knows, a great success, having a circula- 
tion in the United States alone of more 
than 80,000 copies. In 1868, a peerage was 
conferred upon his wife which he had re- 
fused. for himself, and she was nade Vis- 
counte-s Beaconsfield. Her death occurred 
Dec. 23, 1872. In February, 1874, Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, and Mr. Disraeli again 
became prime minister, and is now a mem- 
ber of the House of Loris. 

Such is a brief sketch of the extraordi- 
hary career of an extraordinary man, who, 
by his energy and genivs, has conquered 
every obstacle, attained tv the highest emi- 
nence in public life, and won unfading 
laurels for his contributions to the wealth 
of literature. 


Harp Work.—Men who use their mus- 
cles imagine that men who depend upon 
their brains are strangers to hard work, 
Never was there a greater mistake. Every 
successful merchant does more real hard 
work in the first ten years of his business 
career than'a farmer or blacksmith ever 
dreamed of. Make up your mind to work 


early and late, if necessary, that you may 
thoroughly master the details of the busi- 
ness upon which you purpose to enter. The 
habit of persistent rapid work once formed, 
you have gained a momentum that will 
carry you very satisfactorily through many 
a pinch in business where less persistence 
would find it easier to lie down and fail, 
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BABY GRACE. 


Baby is: hungry, and who can resist him? 
Supper is smoking and ready to eat; 

Mamma has smoothed his bright locks and kissed him— 
Mamma’s caresses are O, so sweet! 
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Baby's Grace. 


{. Just how sweet are those holy kisses 

j Baby will know on some distant day, | 
Ls Perhaps some day when his sad heart misses ‘ 

ie The light of her love and peace of her sway. 


Now she looks at her child and wonders 
If ever a baby was fair like him— 

Warm is her heart and light as she ponders, 
Conscious of joy that nothing can dim. 


t The broad high brow and the silken tresses, 

1} The clear bright eyes and the winsome mouth, 

The round white shoulders and arms she blesses, 
Ah! but a mother’s love dwells in the South. 


Changing not with the changeful seasons, 
Faithful and strong in its ceaseless flow, 

Cheered by truth, and patient of treasons, 
Nearest to God’s love of all below. 


O! we all of us prize our mothers, 

And give them the rank that is their due, 
Love that never can be another’s, 

Incense from hearts that are leal and true. 


But only God can fully reward them 
For love untiring, life that is spent; 
| He, hereafter, will surely award them 
' Glory, and gladness, and sweet content. 


Heaven is full of sweet sainted mothers, 
Young there, and fairer than mortals can be; 

Think of it, sisters! think of it, brothers! 
Think what a happy place heaven must be! 


But Baby is reaiy, and supper is waiting, 
Mamma puts his two little hands in their place, 
And listens with joy that is pure and elating 
To the sweet childish voice lisping out ‘‘ Baby’s Grace.’’ 


A Youne LaApy’s InFLUENCE.—A 
young man called, in company with several 
other gentlemenys upon a young lady. Her 
father was also present, to assist in enter- 
taining the callers. He did not share his 
daughter’s scruples against the use of spirit- 
uous drinks, for he had wine to offer. The 
wine was poured out, and would soon have 
been drank, but the young lady asked: 

“Did you call upon me or upon papa?” 

Gallantry, if nothing else, compelled them 


answer, We called upon you.” 


‘Then you will please not drink wine; I 
have a lemonade for my callers.”’ 

The fa her urged the guests to drink, and 
they were undecided. The young lady ob- 


served: “ Remember, if you called upon me 
then you drink lemonade, but if on papa, 
why in that case, I have nothing to say.” 
The wine-glasses were set down with 
their contents untasted. 
After leaving the house, one of the party 


. exclaimed, “That is the mest effectual 


temperance lecture which I have ever 
heard.” 

Indeed, it was seed sown in good ground. 
It took root, sprang up, and is now bearing 
fruit, The young man, from whom these 
facts were obtained, broke off at once from 
the use of all strong drink, and is now, 
as a clergyman, preaching temperance and 
religion. 
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RALPH HUNTINGTON'S TRIAL. 


TRANSCRIBED BY MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIRST SUSPICION. 


Wuat time it was when I returned I 
don’t know. Both my father and mother 
‘were yet up. At the first glance I saw that 
something had gone amiss. There was a 
dark look on my father’s face which, from 
having seen so seldom, and so terribly, I had 
learned to fear. My mother’s voice and face 
‘were both sad and anxious. There was 
mothing like reproof in either. . 

Well!’ said my father, sternly. Then 
the got up and walked to the mantelpiece, 
Jeaning against it heavily. ; 

** You are up late for you, are you not?” 
T asked, with as even a voice as [I could 
command, 

“Yes sir—with a purpose.’’ My father 
drought his brows together. 

** Don’t be too harsh, Hal.’”’ And I saw 
that my mother’s lips trembled so that she 
could hardly speak. 

“Why, what is the matter? What have 
Idone? Iam conscious of nothing save the 
happiness I have enjoyed in the company of 
Rose to-night.” 

“ Trifier!”’ cried my father, sternly. 

“Sirl?’ I turned rapidly—my eyes, my 
cheeks felt on fire. ‘‘ Do you accuse me of 
trifling—”’ 

** Don’t talk too fast,” he interrupted me, 


eoldly. haven’t put my accusation into 


form yet. On your way you met Lettice— 
don’t speak yet, sir; I—”’ 

‘IT willspeak. I neither met nor thought 
of the girl.’”” My cheeks burned more hotly 
than ever. 

“Ralph Huntington!” cried my father, 
and his tones were absolutely awful, ‘‘ must 
I tell you—you—” 

“Don’t, Hal, don’i!’ cried my mother, 
flinging herself from ber seat into his 
arms. 

*“ I can’t bear to see you look so—I can’t 
hear you say that—to our boy—our boy, 
Hal. You promised me you would be calm 
—you have heard only one side of the story 
yet. If you love me, Hal; don’t give way 


to ill feeling. You never spoke harshly to 
him before in your life, never.’’ 

“Well, well—wife—I’ ll—I’ moderate my 
tones—but this touches my honor—I can’t 
be calm as I might under any ordinary out- 
break. Boy, I have tried to teach you from 
your infancy to be good and virtuous.” 

“‘And I have not done dishonor to your 
teachings, sir,’’ I said, proudly. 

*‘And now to hear—to hear this—”’ His 
voice trembled. ‘So innocent, so manly! 
Eitner you are the devil, Ralph Huntington, 
or you can clear yourself from this charge.”’ 

**What charge, in Heaven’s name? I 
have heard none. Be kind enough, sir, to 
put an end to this suspense,”’ 

** Let me tell him, Hal, O let me tell him! 
If one woman can speak of such things, 
another can, surely. Let me tell him, for 
you are not quile jour calm, reasoning 
self.”” 

My mother had come towards me. I saw 
that she was ghastly pale. As for me, I was 
more shaken than I dared to confess. In- 
nocent as J felt of all evil in thought or in- 
tention, there seemed some silent and ter- 
rible evil presence standing at my elbow. 
I can only think of it now as a woeful im- 
age, holding a heavy pall which it was pres- 
ently to throw over me, and from which by 
no efforts could I free myself. 

‘*Let me tell you, Ralph.’’ She had 
taken my hand; hers was as cold as ice, 
Her beautiful eyes were dimmed with weep- 
ing. It was the first time in my life that I 
had seen her thus affected by any bitter sor- 
row. Involuntarily I threw my arms about 
her. My father started forward, angrily. 

‘Let me tell him, Hal,” was all my 
mother could murmur for tears. My father 
considered for a moment, then put on his 
hat and leftthe room. Thus we were alone. 

I led my mother to the old settle, and we 
sat down together. 

**Can you think—do you dream of what 
Iam going to tell you?’ she feebly mur- 
mured, 

“Something about Lettice,” I said, 
quietiy. 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1866, by Tuomes & TALBor, Boston, Mass., 
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“QO Ralph!’ She started back as if stung. 

“T thought of that,’ was my reply, *‘ be- 
cause I have lately noticed a change in the 
girl. She used to be candid, and open- 
hearted. Now she is pale, and trembles, 
and creeps about, and gives me strange 
looks, But what I have to do with the mat- 
ter Isurely cannot guess.”’ 

“QO Ralph! Ralph! but now yolr face 
was white—why do you change so?” 

“Ttis absurd, I know it is. L always 
blush at little things, like any girl. I hap- 
pened to think—to, think—well, no matter. 
You are along tine coming to the accusa- 
tion, pretty mother.”’ 

** Don’t. speak in that light. tone, Ra!pb, 
don’t! Ithurtsme. There is but one Ralph 
Huntington, you know.” 

** Of course 1 know that, mother,” 

“And you are he!’ 

Well?” 

**O Ralph!?’—my mother gave another 
long sad gaze—‘‘ we have heard such tid- 
ings! It would kill me, Ralph, if I believed 
itfor a moment! But I cannot, looking 
into your dear face, I cannot. I must be- 
lieve you innocent!’’ 

“In Heaven’s name, do they say I have 
committed murder?” I cried, almost losing 
patience. 

“ Listen, Ralph. You may remember at 
what hour you left here?” 

“Surely, at a little past six. That’s 

“what the clock said.” 

“It was a quarter past seven when she 
came flying 

“Who, mother? Lettice?’’ 

**Do you guess so quickly, boy?” 

“T know it is concerning Lettice, mother 
—or at least I feel a consciousness that it 
must be—Ii hardly know why I should, ex- 
cept that there have been so many dark 
hints and looks, or strange actions, perhaps 
I should say on her part.” 

My mother was silent for a few moments. 

** Ralph, your father went out soon after 
you did, but presently came in, You had 
been gone perhaps an hour, when, as we 
were both sitting here, the door burst open, 
and Lettice, pale, frightened and exhausted, 
almost threw herselfin. She fell on achair 
over there. Your father and myself both 
sprang up, terrified. ‘Mr. Huntington! 
Mrs. Huntington!’ she cried, wildly, ‘1 must 
tell you that I will not have him persecute 
meso. Does he know what a poor weak 

thing Iam? Does he torture me because 


he thinks—because he thinks—O, itis too 
bad—cruel to me—unjust to Rose—Rose 
who worships, him; yes, I can say that— 
Rose who worships him? We both ran to- 
wards her, too much astonished to speak, 
for she seemed to be fainting,” 

** But, great heavens!’ I criéd: 

**Stop! hear me out!’’ said my mother. 
‘*I went towards her, and caught her from 
falling. Poor child! I never saw sucha 
change in any one. The color had died 
wholly out of her cheeks, and her eyes 
seemed lifted despairingly. ‘Lettice,’ I 
said, ‘you are surely beside yourself, child. 
Of what do youacecuse my boy? I never 


knew him to do a dishonorable act.’ Nor 


I before—he came home this time,’ said 
Lettice, faintly, .‘ But he has taken advan- 
tage of me. O, indeed he has, and that 
cruelly; for L- haye no parents, no home of 
my own; I am poor and humble, and he 
can’t love me as he says—he ’—and her sobs 
stopped her, poor girl!” 

** Love—the devil!’ cried, scorn in my 
voice and gesture. “* Why, mother, the girl 
is stark staring mad! She’s a maniac as 
true as there’s a God in heaven. Love Let- 
tice Hadley! persecute her! I’m ashamed 
of you, mother, if you believed her idle rav- 
ings for a moment against the son who has 
loved and honored you too sincerely to tri- 
fle with the happiness of the humblest wo- 
man living.” 

My mother stood before me, regarding me 
with mournful eyes. Her face suddenly 
lighted up. 

‘“*T didn’t believe her, Ralph—in my very 
inmost soul I did not believe her; but your 
father, had been listening while she was 
saying this, and Hal, dear and honored as 
he is, can be unreasonable. All men con- 
demn each other quicker than women will 
condemn them, I suppuse. He grew quite 
white with anger, and he questioned and 
cross-questioned poor Lettice, till she came 
near fainting again. Then she talked more 
coherently. She seems to think you have 
been trifling with her for a long time; that 
you have waylaid her at unseasonable hours, 
sending messages that you wished to see 
her to give some word to Miss Rose, beg- 
ging her to meet you in out-of-the-way 
places, in the walks, sometimes after you 
have spent the whole of a long evening with 
Miss Rose.”’ 

“What does it mean? What an uncon- 
scionable scoundrel she must think me, if 
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—but there can be noif. I never met her 
in this way. I never spoke a word of love, 
faugh! to her in my life, never! I have 
joked with her as I would with any girl I 
had known from my babyhood; but I never 
met her by appointment in my life, so help 
me—”’ 

‘* Hush! hush!” my mother’s voice sound- 
ed shrill; ‘‘ don’t take any needless oath. I 
believe you. We have only to wait pa- 
tiently for the solution of this mystery. I 
@m so troubled about it—the singular hallu- 
cination of this girl, I mean. She seems 
right enough in all other matters; she is 
sane on every other topic.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


ANTICIPATED TROUBLE. 


My father came in, still angry and heated. 
I could see that. The words of a suffering 
woman had been gospel-true to him. 

**Well!” he said, and stopped half way 
to a seat, ‘“‘had he any excuse to offer for 
the dastardly deed? Winning a poor girl's 
love for his sport! It’s hard to believe of 
of mine.”’ 

I was about to answer in a rage, but my 
mother stopped me. 

*“*Hal,”’ she exclaimed, “‘ you have said 
too much. Don’t—’’ 

** What! you’ve not told him, then, that 
the miserable creature confessed her weak- 
ness, confessed that she loved him—that he 
had tempted her—that—”’ 

*Q don’t, Hal!” almost shrieked my 
mother, and again she threw herself into 
his arms. ° 

** My love, we must face this thing; we 
must tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth—ay, and bear what 
comes, bear what comes!’’ 

He had spoken in a milder voice; my 
mother’s distress had moved him. As for 
me, I was at my wit’s end. What to say, 
what evidence of my complete innocence to 
bring, I could not think. My soul was ina 
tumult. Some unknown horror possessed 
it. I trembled inwardly. So then it was 
true that poor Lettice loved me. That was 
the meaning of the sudden starts, the often 
shudders, the growing pale and red by turns 
—this accusation! .Wretched woman! Al- 
ready it had oecurred to me that she was so 
carried away by her foolish, almost guilty 
passion, that she had planned this miserable 
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attack, deliberately accusing me of what in 
her very soul she knew.to be utterly entirely 
false. Yet this was so unlike the good, 
truthful Lettice I had always known. But 
what might not the girl have confessed, as 
my father called it? My blood grew cold 
Suppose her tainted in ever so faint a de- 
gree with insanity, what havoc might she 
not make of my happiness? And Rose, in- 


. nocent, loving, beautiful Rose; she, too 


might be made to suffer. What to do and 
say I knew not. I was at my wit’s end. 

**Father,’’ I said, “you have never be- 
fore doubted my word. Why should you 
now?” 

“ Then what does it mean? She told her 
story straight enough.”’ 

**Tt means one of two things; either the 
woman is crazy, or, misguided by passion, 
she is determined to make her claim on one 
who never dreamed of approaching her in 
any other than a spirit of pure friendliness. 
I think, however, she will have to do some- 
thing morethan concoct lies and then swear 
to them, if she wants to separate Rose and 
me.”’ 

‘But she was always a good truthful 
girl. I have liked Lettice from her child- 
hood.”’ 

** Sometimes the mind is suddenly shocked 
from its balance,’’ I said. ‘If she has al- 
lowed herself wickedly to covet that which 
is forbidden, the devil has entered in, and 
she acts in obedience to his wicked will. 
The whole thing, however, is a mystery.” 

**Then you did not meet her to-night on 
your way to Windle’s?” 

**T surely did not; my oath could not be 
more solemn than this denial.’’ 

** Well,’ my father drew a long breath, 
**we must leave it for time to decide; but 
if Windle hears it, you know—” 

My heart stood still. The old man had 
not grown tolerant with age, and he was 
infirm and suffering. If he heard of it, if 
Lettice, his favorite servant, should tell 
him her story, and make it sound so plaus- 
ible as to deceive a clear cool head like my 
father’s, what sort of an effect would it 
have on him? He might shoot me, in his 
reckless madness; he would certainly re- 
fuse to let Rose see me at all. He might 
suddenly leave the country. 

“‘ What can we do to the girl to buy her 
silence?” I cried, in the first overwhelming 
fear. 
“Buy! buy!” cried my father. ‘I would 
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buy no man’s silence, or woman’s, either. 
She must be made to tell the truth. You 
+ must be faced with her; she shall then tell 
everything that she has to tell against your 
integrity of purpose, and you must stand or 
fall by the verdict of justice.’’ 

** Madness!’ I cried. ‘ Did you not, sir, 
come near losing your own life by the im- 
putation that was cast upon you? Were 
you not—an innocent man—called a mur- 
derer?” 

My father turned as pale as any corpse. 

“IT dislike to bring that matter to your 
recollection—’ 

‘*Never mind, boy, never mind; we wont 
speak of it. I believe you, and can trust 
you, of course. You have never willfully 
deceived me, that I can most truly declare. 
But something must be done with this poor 
girl. That which she showed to-night was 
no simulation, but real, deep, unfeigned 
distress, She is doubtless laboring under a 
hallucination. I pity the poor creature 
most sincerely.’’ 

“*It would seem as if Rose must have no- 
ticed the alteration in her maid,’”’ said my 
mother, when we two were talking it over 
in my own room. My mother had followed 
me thither, and sat where the soft moon- 
beams threw a halo of almost divine splen- 
dor over her dear face and figure. 

“7 think she has, mother,’* I said, 
thoughtfully, mentally recurring to the 
time she stood with me upon the steps at 
the great house, when Lb knew she as read- 
ily as my mother, afterward, saw me change 
color. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE STROLL AT MIDNIGHT, 


“Sue said it seemed to her that all the 
servants acted strangely of late, and I have 
observed it myself,’’ | said, taking a seat at 
my mother’s feet, 

“Then Lettice has spread this horrible 
story, I fear.” 

**No, no, mother; don’t hint at sucha 
possibility.”’ And I felt myself shudder. 
“If they are making it common talk, it 
can’t be long before it gets to the ears of 
Rose or her parents. Mother, what’s to be 
done about it? I do feel seriously alarmed.” 

My mother sat looking out thoughtfully. 
All at once she started. 

‘*See, my boy, is not that the figure of a 


woman? Lcok beyond the two oaks; you 
will notice the outlines on one side, Yes, 
itis. I saw her move from one tree to the 
other. She seems to be watching for some 
one.” 

it be Lettice, mother?” 

“Why should she walk there, Ralph, at 
this hour? An unprotected woman would 
be best off at home.’’ 

“There she goes, swiftly towards the 
house,”’ cried my mother. 

The woman was almost runping now. 
This was strange; nothing of that kind had 
ever been seen before on the Windle 
grounds. If it was Lettice, she must be 
crazy to give way to such freaks. 

“Tt would be easy jumping out here and 
following her,”’ I cried. 

**No, no,’”? my mother recoiled; “ have 
nothing whatever to do with it. God shields 
the innocent. But O, my boy! it seems to 
me we have all been too happy of late. 
Sometimes I think it cannot last.’’ 

‘“*What! you, too, have forebodings?”’ I 
asked, 

““Why?”” My mother’s clear eyes were 
fastened upon mine. 

“Because I have had some superstitious 
notions of lale—pshaw! don’t let it trouble 
you, mother. What harm can come, even 
of this foolish slander? Iam not afraid of 
it. As you say, God shields the innocent. 
We must have more faith in him, mother.” 

*T will try to.” I saw that her eyes were 
dim with tears, and indeed my own eyes 
felt uncomfortably moist. I could not 
shake off. that cloudy unpleasant sensation 
of something that had happened, or was 
going to happen, after my mother had left 
me. I felt as if there was a presence in 
the room that I should not care to meet, 
Something that was continually thinking or 
plotting about me. I stood at the window 
for a long time looking out, now upon the 
waning moonlight. The grounds were not 
so sharply defined as they had been an hour 
ago. The soft sweet light of the blessed 
moon had drawn up all the sparkling arrow- 
tips that had been lodged in the dark foii- 
age of the trees. Things began to take on 
uncertain shapes, shadows to waver to and 
fro with less light between them and the 
objects they tremulously defined. There 
were but few lights in the upper windows 
of the house that loomed up nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile off. 

I seemed to have lived an age in the short 
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evening so crowded with events. I pictured 
to myself the grief and astonishment of 
Rose, if Lettice should go to her with her 
strange unreal sfory. Lettice could so 
work upon her gentile heart—she was all 
sympathy for the suffering. At all events, 
I hoped Lettice in her madness would spare 
her to-night. In all probability Rose would 
have gone to bed. 

I heard my father walking to and fro in 
the next room. He must have been shaken 
indeed to be thus unstrung, for he was a 
good sleeper, and generally in bed by a 
primitive hour, 

How to meet this altogether unlooked-for 
trial I did not know. I tried to recall the 
times I had met Lettice, and when I first 
began to notice these strange symptoms. 
She had never been reserved with me before 
I left for college, and I was well grown 
then, To be sure I had often laughed and 
jested, promising to bring her home a beau. 
She was a remarkably fine-looking girl, and 
very well bred. No stranger would have 
taken her for a menial, and in former days 
she had been more like a valued friend to 
both Rose and myself. After I came from 
college Iremembered she had been some- 
what more reserved, but still seemed to 
consider me a friend. I noticed that my 
foolish littie compliments made her blush, 
and that she did not retort as formerly, with 
merry jesting. When she began to come 
with my mother, then her demeanor was 
very much altered, then she became shy— 
frightened, I sometimes ihought — and 
more than once I caught her stealing fur- 
tive glances at me. I had given her three 
or four pretty presents, but these she re- 
ceived as if under constraint, scarcely thank- 
ing me, and immediately leaving the room. 
What did it mean? The mbdre I puzzled 
and perplexed my brains, the more hope- 
lessly bewildered I grew. Her bearing had 
seemed to say sometimes, “i will keep dark, 
or keep the secret, for your sake.’’ At 
least that was the way | interpreted it now. 

And what if some sudden cloud should 
overspread the heaven of our happiness— 
Rose and I, engaged jovers as we were? 

But could such a thing be possible? Had 
not those been the same to me, those last 
few hours? No! by all the lightnings in 
the universe, no! There had been a some- 
thing different in her manner, I saw it 
now. When had she ever called in a third 
person before? There had been company 


in the house—relatives, too—and, she had 
not wished any other presence than mine. 
The cold perspiration started from every 
pore. Trouble was coming then; I was 
sure of it Her mother, a foolish, proud, 
pettish woman, had never liked me, even 
after she found that I was beir toa for- 
tune. I seldom saw her. I knew that she 
was averse to the marriage, because my 
father had been her husband’s gardener. 
Was this thing a plot to which Lettice had 
lent herself? I could not think it of the 
always true frank-spoken girl, And yet 
finer minds than hers had been, before now, 
tempted to duplicity. And her love for me, 
if indeed t+ ere was anything in that partof 
her confession, had impelled her to take 
some sort of revenge. I looked at the mat- 
ter in every light I,could think of. My 
father had ceased his monotonous walk; I 
could no longer hear voices. I threw my- 
self down on the small couch that stood 
near. my window, thinking to compose my- 
self previous to retiring for the night, but 
before I knew it, I had fallen asleep. 

Visions of horror passed before my eyes 
in that world whither my dreams carried 
me. I was in every imaginable trouble. 
On sea, striving to save Rose in the midst 
of storm-tossed billows; looking down 
frightful precipices, where it seemed. as if 
she lay at the bottom, crushed out of alk 
shape; then in stifled rooms, where the 
flames lapped red tongues through every 
erack and crevice,,and no help near; finally 
we stood near the Blackmere pool, and 
with a singular movement Rose lifted up 
her hands, looked at me with eyes whose 
expression I can never forget, and cried, in 
an awful voice: 

Murder, murder, murder!’ 

I sprang to my feet. Was it an illusion 
still? Or did L hear that most awful of all 
cries on the stillness of the midnight air? 
It was horribly quiet as I groped my way 
about the room; a stifled kind of a quiet, 
unnatural, and that excited me almost to 
fear, though I am no coward. It seemed a 
long time before I found the matches, and 
then a longer before I could ignite one. 
Kither my hand was nerveless, or the damp 
atmosphere had very much affected the 
phosphorus. During that interval of sus- 
pense, that terrified cry haunted me, It 
seemed to be Rose, always Rose. Could it 
be that any danger threatened my darling? 
My hands began to shake: I was for the 
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first time in my life almost helpless through 
nervousness, I had often laughed at my 
mother in her description of this disease, 
for disease it must become ultimately, in 
some temperaments. 

At last I had a light—looked round my 
room. Nothing had been disturbed, no- 
body was there. I fancied I heard move- 
ments in the next chamber, but after a few 
listening moments, all was still. What 
next todo? To lie down and sleep was 
simply impossible. That cry and thoughts 
of Rose troubled me. Had I dreamed it, or 
had the awful voice wakened me from 
sleep? How could I tell! And then my 
forebodings about Rose took full possession 
of me. To rest was utterly impossible. A 
half insane desire possessed me to go up to 
the great house and see, as far as I could 
judge by outward appearances, if every- 
thing was safe. I had dreamed of fire; it 
might be that I was thus warned of danger. 
I placed my light safely, and sprang from 
my window. It was only a few feet toa 
lower L, and the spring from thence to the 
ground was easily accomplished. 

Hardly sooner attempted than done. The 
night was dark now; still, not so dark as 
the surrounding objects, and the narrow 
path that led into the main avenue could 
be seen with more or less distinctness, 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN UNPLEASANT MEETING. 


I FELT yet like one in adream. Sovivid 
had been the impressions of danger which 
haunted me, and in connection with me, 
my darling sweet Rose. My heart beat with 
apprehension. There might be some cause 
for my frightful dreams; the house might 
be on fire, though no flame shone as yet. 
I thought once there was a singular bright- 
ness in the direction of the stables, and 
quickened my steps. I knew by the in- 
creasing narrowness of the path that I was 
nearing the pool, and in the midst of all my 
fears, calculated with precision how many 
steps I should take to come opposite it. 
Suddenly I heard hurried breaths, wild 
frightened pantings. Whatcould it be? If 
one of the savage watchdogs was free of 
his chain, my life was not worth much. I 
felt for my claspknife, and opened it, de- 
termined to defend myself against the dan- 
gerous beast. The panting increased; an- 
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other moment, and some one had me down; 
I fell, my knife leaping from my hand. 
The blow had stunned me a little, but I 
knew immediately that the flying intryder 
wasaman. I lifted myself in the dark- 
ness, gathered my thoughts, and listened in- 
tently. The man was far enough from me 
by this time; I could still hear his faintly 
fleet footsteps Who could he be, thus 
ruuning as for life? What had he been 
doing in the grounds at this hour? Was 
some one ill at the house? Was Rose 
worse, and had they despatched one of the 
servants for the doctor? It was the nearest 
way to the heart of the town, through our 
more huinble walks. But then there were 
horses always ready, and in a case of life 
and death Mr. Windle would never have 
sent off a servant on foot. I stretched my 
hand about for my knife, which was a very 
valuable one my father had given me, but I 
could not find it. I knew I was very near 
Blackmere pool, and tne knife might have 
been thrown in there by the force of the 
fall, for I came down heavily. I raised my- 
self on my hands and knees, and went for- 
ward, still searching, but could not lay my 
hand on the knife. Presently the ground 
felt very wet among the roots, as 1 was 
fumbling here and there, unwilling to give 
up the search. I thought at the moment it 
was very strange, and then threw out my 
hand to find a dry spot, and so wipe my fin- 
gers on the grass. As I lifted myself, I 
took out my pocket-handkerchief to finish 
the process of drying, and then stopped to 
think fora moment, What had sent me 
out at this hour? Merely a foolish dream, 
which was the result of intense excitement, 
and the pressure of trouble on my mind. 
All was still now. The light in the direc- 
tion of the stables had died away, or had 
never existed. The wind blew soft and 
cool from the west; what need of my con- 
tinuing my progress towards the house? 
The man I had met was probably an un- 
successful pilferer; perhaps he had been 
stealing fruit, or had poisoned the watch- 
dogs, whose vicious tempers were well 
known. Still moving on, and on, as I con- 
jectured, { would at all evenis have the 
satisfaction of looking at the house, at the 
particular window where my love had 
smiled on me so often. It might please 
her to know that sometimes I watched 
there. Her headache might have driven 
sleep away, and she might be up. I grati- 
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fied myself with a thousand foolish fancies, 
and was soon far enough away from the vi- 
einity of the pool where I had fallen. Oc- 
eagionally [ felt a chill; it did not seem to 
be caused by the cold, for the night was 
mild, though my clothes, white linen and 
camlet, were not quite a protection against 
even that soft night air. 

I had reached the house. Ali was dark; 
no light at any window. I walked back 
and forth a few moments, childishly happy 
that I was so near Rose, and she uncon- 
scious of it, when I heard footsteps again. 
A man came from the servants’ side of the 
house, bearing a lantern, in which a bit of 
‘wax candle was dimly burning. I knew 
him; it was Gordon, one of the hands who 
had care of the horses. 

“Ah, Gordon! that you?” I said. 

He seemed surprised, winking and blink- 
ing as he was. 

“Ay, Mr. Huntington, it’s I. Jones 
waked me, saying as there was uncommon 
noises about, and as Jinny Bates was sick 
to-day, I thought ’twould be no harm to 
give her a look. Mr. Grinder thinks more 
©’ her than all the rest o’ the horses put 
together. But if Jones fooled me, I’ll give 
him a blessing. You are up late, Mr. 
Ralph.”’ 

** Yes, I couldn’t sleep, and I thought I’d 
take aturn. To tell you the truth, I sawa 
light off here, and thought maybe you 
wight be afire.’’ 

‘**T reckon there’s no danger o’ that,”’ he 
said, and turned to the stable. 

“IT meta fellow skulking round. I called 
after him; he was running at a pretty hard 
pace down by the pool. Been stealing 
fruit, I guess.’’ 

**By Jings! I'd like to have caught 
him!’ he cried, stopping short. ‘“ One of 
our Bartlett’s been stripped clean. I'd like 
mighty well to have caught him atit. Well, 
good-night, Mr. Ralph.” 

‘*Good-morning, rather,” I answered, 
hearing some distant clock strike three. I 
took a turn round the house to satisfy my- 
self thoroughly that there was nothing to 
fret about, and then leisurely moved back 
on my homeward way, loitering much in 
the same manner as usual; for when any- 
thing occupied my mind I was always slow 
of motion. Thinking never yet accelerated 
my speed, as it does in some persons. 

My window was gained, and, noiselessly, 
as I thought, I slipped intomyroom. The 


candle had gone out, but I was mow too 
thoroughly wearied tolightit. I undressed 
hastily, and tumbled into bed. Still fol- 
lowed by unpleasant visions, my mother, I 
thought, came to my bedside, dressed all in 
white, holding a dim light, and there stood 
weeping and praying over me, I asked her 
why she was troutled, 

*“O my child! the avengers of blood are 
on jour track,’ she moaned, At which I 
seemed to tremble and shiver in my sleep. 

In the morning I felt feverish and thirsty. 
That disagreeable haunting sensation that 
follows after any unhappy occurrence, af- 
fected me unpleasantly, even before I fully 
realized what had taken place. It was past 
my usual hour for rising, and I tried by my 
haste to redeem the time. As I was plung- 
ing my hands into the wash-basin, a sight 
for which I was not prepared struck me 
with horror; my hands were covered in 
streaks and spots with blood. I never shall 
forget the sensation with which I stood 
spellbound, rooted to the spot, and gazed 
upon it. ThenI had cut myself with my 
knife on falling. But no, there was no 
wound, not the slightest mark of even an 
abrasion. My nose had bled then; it must 
have bled. LIexamined my shirt, my nos- 
trils; no trace of the vital fluid there. Then 
all at once the vicinity of that black pool 
came up before me, and the surprise I ex- 
perienced at finding the ground wet. My 
handkerchief! I caught at the thin camlet 
dresscoat, hanging over the chair, and 
pulled the handkerchief from the pocket. 
Gracious Providence! that too, was covered 
with blood, in great spets and blotches. My 
strength seemed to leave me for a moment. 
What did it mean? what could it mean? 
The blood was certainly not mine; whose 
then? A weakness, almost a faintness, 
came over me, with the recollection of that 
voice, which, perhaps, had not been, after 
all, a dream; that shrill suffering cry of 
murder. 

I trembled as I dressed myself, throwing 
the clothes I had worn but yesterday ina 
heap by the side of the bed, and putting on 

fresh garments. I was in astrange state of 
restlessness, not knowing whether to speak 
of the matter tomy mother, ornot, The 
breakfast bell rang before I was ready to go 
down. 

“Weare all late this morning,” my father 
said, moodily; as for my mother, she either 
could not or would not meet my eye. Ihad 
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always before this kissed her on coming 
down stairs; this morning I somehow felt 
an aversion to meeting her; I could not tell 
why. Her face, too, had lost all its sweet- 
ness of expression, and looked haggard, 
almost old, 

‘You are not well, mother,” I said at 
Jast, as she handed me my coffee. 

** No; I have passed a sleepless night,’’ 
with a strange despairing glance at me, that 
went to my heart.as if I had been the veri- 
est criminal, 

There was little said at the table. My 
father was unusually moody, almost irrita- 
ble. It was a glorious morning; I remem- 
ver to this hour how sweetly the birds sang, 
and how I thought to myself, we ought all 
of us to be happier than we are in this 
bright beautiful day. And still some unac- 
countable oppression weighed me down. 

I took my hat to go out; walked as far as 
the outer door, but something in the fair 
clear beauty of the sky seemed to smite me. 
I ought not to be happy; I ought not to re- 
joice. There was something wrong; some- 
thing miserably, awfully wrong, and some 
way I had been instrumental in bringing it 
about—yet how? Poor Lettice haunted me. 
I thought of her wandering over the grounds 
like an uneasy spirit; I thought of her suf- 
fering under her strange hallucination, and 
pitied her. I contrasted her probable feel- 
ings with my own. If Rose loved me not, 
then should I be of all men the most miser- 
able, But then if she had lied, if inclina- 
tion, and envy, and jealousy had got the 
better of her womanliness; if she had gone 
to Rose—O, if she had gone to Rose with 
this same story—gone tv her in her pretend- 
ed anguish and tears, and pale cheeks and 
wan eyes! My blood ran cold. 

And now [had to endure an added misery. 
I was sitting with the paper in my hand, 
which my father had relinquished to me, 
My mother was moving in her usual way— 
no, not in her usual way, for the little 
snatches of song, the loving question, the 
merry laugh were wanting, and she went 
silently from point to point. Yet, though 
her tongue was mute, I felt that she ques- 
_ tioned me. Ah! questioned and doubted. 

I felt that her eyes were upon me, with the 
quick stealthy glances that had so annoyed 
me in Lettice. However I shifted the 
paper, I knew that they pierced through it, 
those eager, unhappy, doubting eyes. It 
angered me at last, though I would say poth- 


ing. Idashed down the paper, but so vio- 
lently that she started, and turned pale. I 
would not even look her way, but taking my 
hat, again sauntered to the door. 

My father was coming forward. 

** Ralph, where’s your knife?’ he asked. 

Did the evil one put it into his head to 
ask that question? I had totally forgotten 
about my knife, 

““I-—I lost it,” was my reply. “I was 
just on the point of going to look for it.” 

* Lost it?”’ 

“* Yes—I—dropped it up by the pool—it 
was dark—and—I—thought I would leave 
it till morning, Did you want it for any- 
thing particular?’ 

“* Only to get your initials engraved,’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘ My father’s and mine are on 
it, and I thought as I was going down to 
Yoorsts, I’d see to it. But in heaven’s 
name, find it, Ralph, it is an heirloom, you 
know, and of costly workmanship. You 
will certainly find it,”’ 

**O, there’s no doubt! only—I hope it 
didn’t get in the pool. Still, if it did, I can 
find it, after some trouble. I think I'll go 
look, now.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 
FOUND IN THE POOL. 


‘*Wuat’s that?” cried my father, as the 
hum of confused voices sounded on the air, 
five or six speaking at once, Presently 
coming round a bend in the walk, a strange 
group appeared. 

My very heart stood still for a moment. 
I fancied it would never beat again. 

Something swayed between two tall men, 
something like a human body, the end of a 
bright shawl trailinginthe dust. Thegroup 
grew silent, seeing my father and me. I 
felt like one in a nightmare. Something 
whispered to my startled consciousness, that 
that dead or dying thing, that burden sway- 
ing from side to side, the scarlet shawl fol- 
lowing its every motion, was poor, poor Let- 
tice. I -know not why, but every part of 
my frame seemed imbued with the impres- 
sion. 

“* What’s that, boys? what’s the matter?”’ 
cried my father, in a changed voice. 

** It?s summat we found up here,” 
old English George the coachman. ‘‘’T were 
easier to bring it to the cottage, master bein’ 
sick, and Miss Rose not over well.” 
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“Good God! what does it mean, boys!’ 
‘cried my father again, more horrified. 
‘My mother came to the door. A low 
wild cry of anguish escaped her lips. 

** Put it on the bench outside here, men,”’ 
my father said, turning to forbid my mother 
the sight. 

“Tf you please, I think there’s life there 
still,”’” muttered old English George. “The 
body’s not cold, missus,” appealing to my 
mother. 

‘Bring it in then—on the lounge over 
there. Who has been for the doctor, any- 
body?” 

They had not thought of that. Now one 
of them set off at great speed. 

My mother possessed courage, but I had 
never seen her so ghastly, so deathly. 

“To think they should bring her here of 
‘all places, O my God!” she moaned. 

' [ stood outside, almost incapable of mo- 
tion. A sudden horror, worse than any of 
the previous fear, had seized me. Hers 
was probably the blood that had stained me. 
I had been out at that late hour; my knife 
would be found. I turned cold from head 
to foot. I believe I felt fora momeut al- 
most as guilty as if I had been the veritable 
culprit. Still no one knew of my midnight, 
or rather morning rambles. Yes, the old 
man who had met me going to the stable. 
Confusien! What had led him out at that 
hour of all others? Such a circumstance 
might not occur again in a score of years. 
‘Was there some spiritual league against me? 
Were the powers of darkness plotting and 
conspiring to overthrow my peace? Truly 
the cry I heard was nodream. Poor Let- 
tice! if I had only been wide awake at that 
moment; though I might not have saved 
her, I could have brought the scoundrel, her 
assassin, to justice. Doubtless that was he 
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who ran against me, his foul work ended. 

My brain grew dizzy; all these thoughts 
and a hundred forebodings ran through my 
mind, while they were taking in the body 
and placing it decently on the lounge. 

Meanwhile my father questioned English 
George. 

** You see me and Tim was coming down 
this way, coming for to go to the village to 
order some more of them oats master thinks 
so much of, when we sees the grass stained 
and trampled. SaysI, ‘Tim, the’s been 
some foul work here, I’m feared.’ Tim 
said sure enough he were afraid there were, 
and we followed up the marks till we come 
to some signs. Them signs decided us, and 
we kept on till we got opposite the pool, 
ye’re aware of, Mr. Huntington.” 

My father bowed his head. 

‘* Well, when we got there, sure enough 
we did see'a sight. There were poor Let- 
tice, poor gel! dead an’ stiff; as I thought. 
She had been dragged, ye see, some ten or 
twelve yards, nighly as we can reckon, arter 
the blow’d been given, and tumbled inter 
the pool. But whoever did it, did his work 
awkwardly, for she were thrown in so’t her 
head and shoulders was out o’ water; and 
the cold of the water or suthin’ stopped the 
blood.” 

“T’s a strange thing altogether; a very 
strange thing,”’ said my father, and I noticed 
that all this time his eyes avoided mine; 
nor would he look at or speak to me, 

“Does Miss Rose know anything of the 
matter?” I asked. : 

*“*No; not a word. We thought the old 
‘gentleman and her had better be kept out 
o’ the hearing on’t, if ’twere possible.” 

“It’s a very strange affair,’’ my father 
said again, shaking his head. -“I think 
you'd better keep quiet for a time.” 


CONTINUED. | 


CouRTEsizs.—Somebody has called cour- 
tesies the small change of life. Be that as 
it may, we all get into a habit of expecting 
them, and when we do an obliging thing 
we hold out our hand for our ** change.” 
Most of us keep account-books, into which 
we should not like to have others look— 
kept all the same, though written only upon 
the pages of an uncommonly sharp memory. 
‘What we prettily cali love is too often only 


a loan—not indeed to be paid in kind, but 
in degree, with handsome interest. We are 
affectionate, and obliging, and friendly, we 
help somebody in a moment of dire emer- 
gency, and then we hold out our hand for 
our **change.”’ We are a little uneasy lest 
it should not be generally known how good 
we have been, and, lest it should be hidden 
under a bushel, we take all the bystanders 
into our confidence. 
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“A Fine Thing for Grace.” 


RALPH OLIFTON. 
BY D. EDGAR ANTHONY. 


Ralph Clifton, on a wintry night, 
Passed on, nor looked to left or right, 
In scudding gusts the snow came down, 
Enshrouding deep the silent town; 
While ev’n and now a ruder blast 

Full sharply bit as on it passed. 

Ralph Clifton, wrapped in garments warm, 
Sped on, defiant of the storm; 

For happy man was he that night— 
Within his heart beat warm and light, 
For cheerful home awaited him, 

And downy cushion for tired limb, 

As on he sped with steady pace, 

And joy fresh-glowing in his face, 
Close at his side a weak voice said, 

“* Please, sir, a penny for some bread.’’ 
A little form, in rags, but neat, 

With low torn shoes upon her feet, 

A pinched-up little hand, and arm 
With scarcely rags to keep it warm— 
Such was the sight that met his eye, 
As proud Ralph Clifton harried by; 
And yet again that low voice said, 

Pleave, sir, a penny for some bread.” 
And rich Ralph Clifton, as she spoke, 
Thought of the gold beneath his cloak, 
But in the biting of the storm, 

He dreaded to loose his wrappings warm; 
And 80, not pausing, on he sped, 
While Charity, with wailing, fled. 
That night, while seated in his chair, 
Gazing upon his children fair— 
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While round they sported in their glee, 
And laughing, climbed upon his knee, 
Grim conscience, which had lately slept, 
Within his heart’s dim portals crept, 
And, as with gold the base alloy, 
Bedimmed and shadowed purer jey. 
He started from the fireside warm, 

To brave once more the raging storm; 
Once more he met the biting blast, 
Back through the path so lately passed. 
As eagerly he plodded on, 

The parting elouds revealed the moon, 
Which, with a pale and feeble glow, 
Cast dim-edged shadows on the snow. 
But, hurrying on, in rapid flight, 

His heart ceased beating at the sight— 
A form, half-covered, lying low, 
Enshrouded by the drifting snow— 
Such was the sight that met his gaze, 
Dim-lighted by the moon’s pale rays. 
Quick-lifting in his arms, he bore 

The lifeless waif unto his door. 

Far in the night, but all in vain, 

He strove to bring back life again; 
For Death had ridden on the wind, 
And touching, left no life behind. 

* * * * * 
Years now have passed since that sad day— 
Ralph Clifton’s hair is streaked with gray— 
But now the waif, with ample store, 
With fervent blessings, leaves his door; 
While since, in vain, no one has said, 

“* Please, sir, a penny for some bread,”’ 


“A FINE THING FOR GRACE.” 


BY CORA CHESTER. 


Tar was what they all said about it 
when the engagement was announced, and 
as ‘‘ they,”’ in this instance, represented the 
combined wisdom of Grace Ludlow’s nu- 
merous relatives and friends, it should be 
admitted as a fact, I suppose, that it cer- 
tainly was a fine thing, and she a girl to be 
envied, upon reaching the ultimatum of any 
sensible woman’s most ardent desires, 

Here were social elevation, wealth, a fine 


establishment, unlimited credit at all the 
up-town houses—in short, a vision of fu- 
ture bliss only marred by a slight encum- 
brance—a husband. 

Grace had thought very little of the en- 
cumbrance, In fact, busy aunts, a ‘“‘ papa” 
upon the brink of bankruptcy, and crowds 
of younger sisters, had scarcely given her 
time to think at all. She had heard a thou- 
sand times of all the advantages of the 
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grand match. First, like Satan, they had 
shown her all the worldly possessions that 
should be hers; then, failing to rouse her 
to a sense of her own brilliant future, had 
pathetically represented the desperate state 
of things at home—that home where to 
strangers all spoke of unlimited wealth and 
domestic happiness. “‘ Papa’’ talked des- 
perately of a final crash, hinted at suicide, 
and even spoke of a shroud and coffin as 
being the only articles he now desired from 
an ungrateful world. ‘A few thousands 
would save him, yet he expected no sacri- 
fice from others, he who had sacrificed his 
life for his family. He scorned to force his 
daughter to a thing of this kind—she must 
choose for herself, etc.’’ 

Blanche and Filo, Grace’s younger sisters, 
thought, of course, as most of us do, only 
of self, and talked in high glee of the great 
wedding, their bridemaid dresses, and how 
nice it would be not to have all of them old 
maids. 

In short, the future, dark as it would 
surely prove to this girl, hitherto bred in 
luxury, was painted even blacker than it 
might prove in reality, and placed before 
her eyes. Poverty, a loss of friends, the 
sneers of purse-proud people—such thoughts 
were agonizing to a girl of Grace Ludlow’s 
sensitive pride, so she listened to the ad- 
vice of those older and wiser (?) than her- 
self, and hence, one brilliant October morn- 
ing, found herself in bridal attire, soon to 
become the wife of Ralph Alroy. 

It had all been so sudden. She had only 
met him in August at the Springs, and 
here in barely two months was to stand at 
the altar and speak the few words which 
would bind her for life. Somehow the 
thought stifled her, and she raised the win- 
dow, threw back the heavy curtains, and 
leaning out inhaled one long breath of the 
brisk autumn air. | 

What a fair day! and only one year be- 
fore life had looked as fair to her; yet: the 
world was the same, and only her heart, 
soon to be blackened with a lie, the first she 
had ever uttered, had known a change, 
Alas! these officious friends who had driven 
her on to this step had given her a few mo- 
ments for meditation ere the ceremony, 
and these are the thoughts that bring tears 
to her eyes, and cause head and heart to 
throb with sluggish pain. 

Back flies memory to her happy girlhood, 
80 soon to be left behind, and a pair of eyes 


she loves looks down into hers as she rides 
over the hazy hills in the summer twilight. 

“We are friends, Grace,” a gentle voice 
is saying, ‘‘good friends; and you, little 
one, are the only woman I have ever met. 
who entirely pleases me. If things had 
been different in my life, and I felt ina 
position to marry, you are the woman [ 
would have chosen for my wife.” 

Flushed cheeks and tearful eyes assure 
him of her love, and he strokes his mus- 
tache in a self-satisfied way, and is conscious 
of a faint twinge of remorse that his “little 
friend’’ has really grown to care for him, 
and taken his nonsense for earnest. He 
has won her heart easily, Grace Ludlow 
confesses it with bitter self-contempt, and 
he scarcely values the conquest so readily 
gained. 

He is what the world calls “ not a mar- 
rying man,”’ a dangerous member of society 
to be at large, as matchmaking mammas- 
with weeping sentimental daughters at 
home know to their cost, and Grace Ludlow 
is not the first girl whose heart has been 
gained in this way. 

Yet Grace is different from these others, 
and where they have dried their tears, du- 
tifully married the husbands picked for 
them, and, as matrons, laughed at Grant 
Aubrey as “that absurd old bachelor whom 
they flirted with when girls,’”’ she mourns. 
over a shattered idol, and chafes at the 
chain which binds her, 

He was wedded to his life, a life where 
clubs, champagne suppers and flirtations 
figured extensively, and his income was in- 
sufficient to support more than one in his 
luxurious hotel rooms; so marriage was de- 
clared a folly by this wise bachelor, and he 
kept on the even tenor of his way, playing 
well-worn tricks in flirtation, yet almost 
ffivariably trapping his silly victims, until 
he met Grace Ludlow. 

At first he flirted, then grew interested, 
and even went so far as to calculate whether 
a fellow could give two evenings a week to 
a wife, and how much the old man (Grace’s 
father) would be likely to shell out if he 
should offer him the stupendous privilege 
of being his father-in-law. That was be- 
fore he knew the desperate state of Mr. 
Ludlow’s finances. With wisest forethought 
he made inquiries, and finally decided to 
wind up the affair with Grace at once. 

He had never committed himéelf, this 
honorable gentleman, and reflected upon 
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thefact with inward satisfaction; yet had 
not tender glances and a thousand gallant 
attentions spoken volumes to the girl whom 
he had been constantly with for a year 
past? 

In spite of his resolutions, he is tempted 
this night, with Grace so near him, to 
speak more plainly, sacrifice his own com- 
fort for once, and begin life as a respectable 
benedict. 

Her face, clear-cut and dainty, is turned 
half towards him, and the softened splendor 
of the summer moon lightens dusky hair 
and eyes. Her pale cheek flushes at his 
very lover-like glances and tone. 

“T always think, Gracie, of De Stael’s 
description of herself when I look at you in 
this unearthly light: ‘A soul of fire ina 
body of gossamer.’ You are too dainty and 
spirituelle for this humdrum life; in short, 
too angelic for any man living. I hope you 
will never marry. I should die of jealousy.”’ 

She breaks from him in a sort of desper- 
ation, and he hardly knows the quiet pas- 
sive girl of a few moments since. Nothing 
is said, but the scorn in her eyes might have 
shamed a less honorable man than Aubrey. 

After that she had avoided him. In vain 
he sought opportunities for chats, A fash- 
ionable aunt soon came and whirled her off 
to Saratoga, where the great match was 
made, and Aubrey, upon his return from a 
leisurely trip up the St. Lawrence, learned 
the astounding fact that Grace was to be 
married in a month. ‘ 

Her quiet face changed a little when he 
greeted her. 

‘* Well, Gracie, so you’ve given me the 
mitten, have you?”’ Then, in a lugubrious 
tone, ‘*‘ What is to become of me?” 

Grace’s dark eyes looked bravely, even 
defiantly, into his. 

“QO, ‘me’ will be provided for, I’ve no 
doubt, while Grant Aubrey has brains and 
hands. I verily believe ‘ what is to become 
of me?’ is the one problem of your life,” 

** Now you make me out a miserable ego- 
tist. That's not fair!’ 

A call from the door mercifully released 
her, and younger sisters entertained him 
with schoolgirl chatter, until he made his 
adieux. 

Every day it was the same, until Grace 
was to be seen only by a few favored inti- 
mates. 

So the romance, the very memory of 
which brought tears to her eyes upon her 


wedding-morning, had begun, culminated 
and ended, and Aubrey, saye for a queer 
sort of pain in his well-worn heart, had 
hardly given the wedding a thought. He 
was on hand at the wedding-breakfast, 
however, and was one of the first to con- 
gratulate the bride. 

After the wedding things went on as 
usual at the Ludlow mansion, and a hand- 
some present from Mr. Alroy’s almost fab- 
ulous wealth quite restored Mr, Ludlow’s 
business credit. Flo and Blanche took 
turns visiting at Grace’s handsome home on 
the avenue, and Flo, as the eldest, had the 
privilege of attending ball and opera under 
her sister’s protecting wing. 

Here it always happened that Grant Au- 
brey met them, and “ people,’’ that vague 
oracle, began to whisper of a positive en- 
gagement this time between Flo Ludlow 
and Mr. Aubrey. He certainly appeared to 
be devotion itself, and attended closely upon 
the footsteps of this rather exacting young 
lady. 
At times he would meet Grace’s eyes with 
one of his old-time tender glances, and she, 
reading with woman’s quick intuition this 
man’s heart, would warn Flo against him. 
Girls of twenty are proverbially headstrong, 
and, in spite of Grace’s endeavors, he kept 
closely beside them at watering-places and 
mountains. 

Grace wisely avoided him as much as pos- 
sible, and surely never man had a more ex- 
emplary or devcted wife than she proved to 
her rather exacting husband, There were 
thorns in her married life, but few, to see 
the elegant figure and smiling face of Mrs. 
Alroy, would have dreamed of the utter 
blackness of her existence, the terrible strain 
upon nerves and heart she daily underwent 
with the courage of a Spartan. 

A woman either finds happiness or misery 
upon the day she becomes a wife, and to 
Grace, with a heart filled with an old ro- 
mance, happiness had become impossible. 

As an inexperienced girl she had planned 
her future. Knowing she could never love 
the man she was about to marry, she had 
yet prayerfully resolved to be a dutiful good 
wife; and, mistaking the dumb agony of 
her sleeping heart for indifference, she had 
decided that the love of her girlhood had 
been a myth, and that she, as a sensible 


woman, was capable of becoming a better 
wife than if she brought to Ralph Alroy a. 
foolish exacting love. Thus with sophistry 
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do fashionable women silence the still small 
voice which bids'them pause ere they wreck 


’ two lives by selling themselves for worldly 


gain. 

Mr. Alroy was not a peculiar man, but 
typical of a class often met at summer re- 
sorts. Quiet, gentlemanly, despising fash- 
ion, yet always lingering in its glow, he had 
been a bachelor of forty-five, with a large 
fortune, and as yet untouched heart. We 
will not try to make a hero of the man, for 
he had some contemptible traits of char- 
acter, and these perhaps will explain Grace’s 
growing aversion, as she discovered after 
six months of married life that her dreams 
of future peace had been nothing but 
dreams, and being a wife meant in reality 
an intolerable slavery of even her most sa- 
cred thoughts and feelings to the man she 
must call master. 

Pride, the only alloy in the pure gold of 
her nature, upheld her, and enabled her to 
appear the same graceful easy woman of the 
world to the many friends whom she had 
known before her marriage. 

Mr. Alroy had admired upon his first 
meeting with Grace her style, beauty and 
perfect manners, and, having been on the 
search for just such an article for twenty 
years, he seized upon the first opportune 
moment to speak to Mr. Ludlow, and be- 
came the possessor of the beautiful girl he 
had wished to call his own. 

He never dreamed of loving her; in fact, 
his fossilized heart would have scorned the 
idea as childish; but he was extremely sel- 
fish, this quiet gentleman, and watched 
with jealous eyes her every movement. 

Never had Desdemona a more exacting 
lord, although this modern Othello took a 
very different way of showing his chagrin. 

She was his wife. He, the man many a 
girl-had sighed after in vain (at least he im- 
agined such to be the case, and in his sub- 
lime egotism it would have been hopeless 
to have tried to undeceive him), had mar- 
ried this woman, the daughter of a man on 
the brink of bankruptcy, and could any sac- 
rifices upon her part be too great to reward 
him for his generosity ? 

He did not love her, but she must love 
him with mingled awe and gratitude for his 
benevolence, else fail in her duty as a wife. 
In fact, in his eyes, their wedding had been 
something after the order of that of King 
Cophetua and the beggar maid, and this 
noble gentleman never hesitated to remind 


his wife of the fact that but for him her | 


family would be even now in poverty, and 
she probably a governess to the children 
of one of her devoted five hundred lady 
friends. 

“* It’s all my money that makes you, Mrs. 
Alroy. Money is as necessary as the air we 
breathe, the open sesame to every pleasure 
of life. Money made me, and I have made 
you. Whatcould you do but for the mil- 
lions which back you, the wealth, remem- 
ber, that we should both be very thankful 
for—and careful of.” 

This last was added cautiously, in fact he 
hardly dared as yet restrict his young wife 
in her girlish desir_s, but cunning and par- 
simony were written only too plainly in his 
keen gray eyes and narrow brow, and he 
inwardly calculated how long it would be 
ere he.could lessen the rather small sum he 
now allowed her for her little expenses. 

Grace was too miserable in her wounded 
pride and outraged dignity to notice this, 
however, and hurrying over her toilet, she 
joined Flo in the hotel parlors. She never 
complained to her sister, although the des- 
picable traits in her husband’s character 
and his daily increasing irritability rendered 
her wretched in the extreme. 

How she loathed the rich dresses she wore, 
the diamond fetters upon her fingers, and 
even the food she forced herself to swallow, 
for had not his money bought them all?” 

Yes, it had bought them and her. 

Her eyes filled with tears. She leaned on 
the balustrade of the balcony, and listened 
with overflowing heart to the dreamy waltz 
music the band was playing on the lawn be- 
low. The delicious strains of the Morgen- 
blutter reached her ears, and the throbbing 
pulse-beating measures of the music awoke 
memories of her happy girlhood. She saw 
herself, just one year before, floating down 
that very baliroom opposite, in Grant Au- 
brey’s arms. She had never dreamed then 
but what she would one day marry him, 
yet here was she now bound for life to an- 
other, the wife of a man she was growing 
to hatef She whispered it only to herself 
with frightened, wide-opened eyes. She 


hated him, and would gladly have given — 


back all his benefits to have been a free 
happy girl once more. What were the 
stings of poverty compared to this intolera- 
ble slavery, every day becoming more un- 
bearable? ; 

Just now some one has stopped nustieten 
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chair, stopped a little hesitatingly as if un- 
certain of his ground. There is something 
beside pity in the worldly selfish face watech- 
ing her every movement; for the heart its 
, owner thought so secure has at last rebelled 
and Grace has won, unconsciously, the gift 
she once would have given her lifefor. He 
stands gazing at her, yet utters no word, and 
_ the tears falling fast now as she fancies her- 
self unperceived, assure him of a fact he has 
long suspected, namely, that Ralph Alroy’s 
wife isa very miserable woman. Iam sorry 
to recount it, but a thrill of joy illumines 
his face as he makes the discovery; yet he 
loves her better than he has ever loved any- 
thing else in the whole course of his selfish 
life, 

Something trembles on his lips, words 
whose utterance would have placed a wide 
gulf between them forever—when Flo, radi- 
ant in blue silk, comes behind and laugh- 
ingly blindfolds Grace with her two small 
hands. She looks half curiously, as Grace 
rises, at her white fingers damp with her 
sister’s tears, and is about to speak, when 
something in Grace’s face stops her. 

Grace starts visibly at Aubrey’s presence, 
then controls herself and meets his scrutiny 
bravely. She reads pity in his glance, an 
angry flush mounts to her temples, and 
turning abruptly away she leaves them 
together, 


October again, with its golden and russet 
woods, soft winds and balmy air. A splen- 
did sunset is illumiping the west, and Grace 
Alroy, home again after her wanderings, 
walks listlessly up and down a narrow path 
just above the river. 

One year married, and how shall the hap- 
py day be celebrated? Rejoicings are to be 
made, so her relatives say, on the following 
day, and they, never dreaming how really 
miserable she is, have completed all the ar- 
rangements fora grand merry-making to 
last for a week or more at the old Hall. To- 
morrow the whole place will resound with 
gay young voices, but to-day is her own, 


and solitude is very sweet to this bride of a - 


year. 

She is thinking of her beautiful home 
whese spires gleam in the distance through 
the scarlet trees, but they are not pleasant 
thoughts, as one could tell by the :cornful 
lip and bitter smile. 

Even here, she is not happy, though the 
old house has been theirs for years, for has 


not Ralph Alroy’s money bought and paid 
for it that it might not fall beneath the 
auctioneer’s hammer? Ostensibly, it is 
still the home of the Ludlows, but in reality 
Grace knows that her husband owns every 
acre of the closely shaven lawn and pictur- 
esque woodlands, 

Her relatives call him the very soul of 
generosity, only his wife knows the mean- 
nesses of his nature, 

lt is another galling link in the chain of 
utter dependence which binds her. She 
hears continually of this and that note he 
has endorsed for her father, of the business 
scrapes he, in his superior wisdom, has res- 
cued Mr, Ludlow from (not always by the 
most honorable means as Grace has learned 
to her horror); and once—bitterest thought 
of all—he had even bought the family honor, 
for Mr. Ludlow, in a fit of desperation, had 
forged a check, and only his son-in-law’s in- 
fluence had saved him. 

** Money will buy the law,’’ he had said 
with a coarse laugh, ‘ but this took a tick- 
lish large amount, let me tell you, Grace, 
and if it hadn’t been your father I wouldn’t 
have shelled out one red cent. . Family 
honor is worth something, though, and I _ 
wouldn’t like it to be said I had married the 
daughter of a—” 

He was going to say “‘thief,’’ but the 
white desperate look in Grace’s face stopped 
him. 

With a sob of anguish she had left him, 
escaped from prying eyes, and taken refuge 
this beautiful day amid the waving trees 
just over the sparkling river. All around 
her looked so peaceful, The last rays of 
the sun bathed the waters below in glory, - 
and on the opposite shore a little white 
town gleamed through tbe rusy purple. 
Here was rest. One leap down those steep 
cliffs into the quiet wayes, and who would 
be the wiser? A few moments of agony, 
and then everlasting peace, She shuddered 
at the dreadful thought, knelt down and 
murmured an inarticulate prayer to be de- 
livered from temptation. 

A sigh aroused her. ene: in- 
truded upon her solitude and was close be- 
side her. Grant Aubrey, still given by the 
short-sighted world to Flo, had been invited 
to Ludlow House, and was it strange that 
he, tov, should wander to a spot where they 
had so often sat together? 

Grace stared at him indumbagony. She 
was beyond caring for anything now; she 
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did not even chide him when he fe}! at her 
feet and took her hand inhisown. He was 
not aman of high principles, and it took 
but a few burning words to tell his story. 
She listened, yet scarcely heard, and as he 
went on he took her acquiescence as quite 
a matter of course. 

“It is a sin, Grace, and you are as miser- 
ableasIlam. You hate him and wish him 
dead a thousand times a day—the narrow- 
minded, jealous tyrant!’ 

“Hush!” in a dumb awed voice; “he is 
just behind you, Grant.”’ 

There he stood, the outraged husband, a 
patient listener to every word Aubrey had 
uttered. With all his faults he was no 
coward, and his eyes sparkled with jealous 
fury as he pointed a revolver at Aubrey, 
who stood speechless and unarmed before 
him. 

With a fearful shriek Grace ran to the 
edge of the rocks, and for one brief instant 
stood poised there, the light of another world 
in her eyes; then, before either man, roused 
from their angry passions by her fearful 
peril could interfere, she had thrown her- 
self forward and fell down down the dizzy 
height into the peaceful waters beneath. 


Hushed awed voices sounded about Lud- 
low House the next day, and light footsteps 
glided up and down the long corridor lead- 
ing to the drawing-rooms. There in state 
reposed the bride of a year; her long glis- 
tening bridal robes half hiding the coffin 
wherein she was laid, and a peaceful smile, 
such as she had never worn during her short 
married life, illumining the beauty of her 
face. The wearied soul had found peace at 
last. 

So-ended what worldly minds had planned 
and carried out, and these kind relatives 
were thoughtful to the last. 

They had ruined her lifé; yet to them 
was she indebted for little kindnesses even 


after her death. Her father and aunts 
pressed affectionate kisses upon the marble 
brow. Grant Aubrey covered the grave 
with costliest flowers, and placed tubervses, 
her favorite blossoms, in the dark glossy 
hair, and to Ralph Alroy, her husband, was 
she indebted for a superb marble monument, 
pointing its slender spire to heaven, and 
bearing upon its pure white surface the 
words: 

Sacred to the Memory of Grace, beloved 
Wife of Ralph Alroy. 

Cut off in her youth and beauty, a cher- 
ished wife and beloved daughter, she died 
as she had lived, prayerfully trusting in Him 
who doeth all things well. 

* Thy will, not ours, O Lord, be done,” 


Surely there are sermons in tombstones, 
and from this one could be preached a use- 
ful lesson. Grace faded from the lives she 
had sacrificed her own happiness to make 
glad. Her father’s speculations succeeded, 
and he became a rich man once more; her 
sisters all married happily, and Flo became 
the wife of Grant Aubrey. She never 
guesses at the true story of her sister’s 
death, and her husband is not the man to 
tell her. 

He sometimes visits the cemetery, and a 
bitter smile crosses his lips as he reads the 
words over Grace Alroy’s grave; but he 
makes it a point never to moralize, and does 
not care to reflect that, but for his criminal 
folly, that young form might even yet be 
radiant in life and happiness. Her relatives, 
who made the match, tell him that “it is 
the will of Providence;’’ and, although his 
better reason revolts and points at them as 
her murderers, he is far too guilty himself 
to openly accuse them. 

So the great world goes on, and many a 
similar match will be made by officious reia-' 
tives, even before poor Grace Alroy is for- 
gotten in her silent grave. ; 


> 


Tue TRUE or Honok.—A man 
cannot afford to be unfaithful under any 
circumstances; a man cannot afford to be 
mean at any time; a man cannot afford to 
do less than his best.at all times, and 
under all circumstances. No matter how 
unjustly you are treated, you cannot, for 
your own sake, afford to use anything but 
your better self, nor render anything but, 


your better services. You cannot afford 

to lie to a liar; you cannot afford to be 

mean to a mean man; you capnot afford to - 
do other than uprightly with any man, no 

matter what exigencies may exist between 

him and you. No man can afford to be 

any but a true man, living in. hie higher 

nature, and acting with the highest. com- 

sideration. 
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My Old Gold Thimble. 


MY OLD GOLD THIMBLE. 
BY ANNA MORRIS, 


Tuere it lay upon the table. Not one 
of your modern affairs, that a week’s hard 
sewing would demolish. No, my thimble 
was of the old-fashioned red gold, with a 
band of ornamental work about it, in a 
lighter shade of the same metal, and with a 
steel top. No need to look horrified, my 
dear madam or miss. I vastly preferred it 
to yours—with its onyx or agate top—good 
for nothing but to look at. My thimble 
was an old and well-tried friend! Alas— 
that I should have to say it—my only friend! 
And nowI must part with that, as I had 
parted one after another with all my friends 
both animate and inanimate. 

I took it up from the table, and turned it 
over in my hand, letting the last rays of the 
setting sun strike upon its curious orna- 
mental band. The thimble had originally 
been my great-grandmother’s property, 
brought for her from some foreign country 
by her husband. She had given it to my 
grandmother—her eldest daughter—who in 
her turn would have given it to my mother, 
but my mother died when 1 was a little 
baby, and so grandma kept it for me. 

“Take good care of it, child,’’ she said, 
when her failing sight warned her that she 
should not use it mach more, “ It has al- 
ways carried good fortune with it, and I 
trust it will continue to do so,’’ 

But grandma’s kind wish had scarcely 
been fulfilled. Not long after this she died, 
leaving me quite alone in the world, for I 
had always lived with her. My father had 
died some years before, and I had no one 
belonging to me, Grandma’s annuity died 
with her, and it did not look very likely that 
I could earn my living in that little village; 
so I mustered up all my courage, went to 
the nearest city, and taking a cheap but re- 
spectable room, began to look about for 
work. I could find nothing better than sew- 
ing for shops, but although the pay was 
small, my expenses were not heavy, and I 
got along prétty well, with occasional em- 
ployment from rich ladies. 

But after a while the city air and close 
confinement to my work began to tell upon 
my health. The hot summerdays seemed 
to stifle me, and I grew weaker and weaker, 


At last I broke down altogether, and lay for 
weeks between life and death. The woman 
of whom I rented my room had taken what 
care she could of me, I suppose. She was 
poor and had plenty to do besides waiting 
on @ stranger. 

When I grew strong enough to look about: 
me, I found my room stripped of all the 
little things I had brought from home to 
make it comfortable; indeed there was noth- 
ing left, but the furniture which belonged 
to my landlady, and my thimble, Doubt- 
less that would have gone also, but for the 
fact that it happened to be rolled up in the 
piece of work that I had sewed on last, 
and she had not found it. 

She said my things brought bat little, 
that she was obliged to sell them to buy my 
medicines, and she hinted very plainly that 
I owed her for several weeks board. God 
forgive me if I wronged her, but it did seem 
to me that the rings and brooch that dear 
grandma gave me, to say nothing of all my 
clothing, must have more than paid for 
what medicine I had used. 

It was only this morning that I had found 
my thimble, It had dropped from the work 
I had taken up, wearily wondering if I 
could complete it. My landlady was in the 
room, and I noticed her look.of surprise and 
disappointment as I picked it up. 

“Tm a poor woman, but honest,’ she: 
began presently, ‘“‘and my rent is due to- 
day. So if you will pay me what you owe 
me, I shall be greatly obliged, miss.”’ 

** Cannot you wait a few days, Mrs. Hox- 
ton?” I said, timidly. ‘* You must know 
I have nothing to pay you with, till 1 can 
finish this work, and take it home.”’ 

beg your pardon, miss,’’ she returned. 
‘**I thought that them as wore gold thim-. 
bles could pay their just debts. Perhaps, 
then, you wouldn’t mind letting me have 
my room, so that I could be getting rent 
from somebody else for it; and she flounced 
angrily out of the room, and down stairs, 
where I heard her telling her next. neighbor 
and especial crony, that ‘‘ that there girl up. 
stairs would uever be fit to do another stroke 
of work, and she couldn’t wait for her rent. 
forever.” 
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WasI really so ill? My wasted hands 
that refused to hold the work, and laid so 
idly in my lap, seemed to confirm the state- 
ment. But I could not goout now to search 
for another room; I must have a few days 
to collect my thoughts and decide what I 
should. do next. There was no one to 
whom I could turn for help. Perhaps, if 
Mrs. Hoxton were right in her opinion of 
my health, the best course for me would be 
to gain admission into the hospital, and end 
my sufferings there. But I shrank from the 
remembrance of the long curtainless rooms 
with rows of beds, each containing a suffer- 
er, that I had once seen when I went to 
visit a poor woman whom grandma had 
known, and who had been injured and 
carried there. The careless glances of the 
doctors and nurses rose before me. How I 
longed for grandma’s kind words and pet- 
ting ways! The thought of her and my 
lost home was more than Icould bear. I 
sank back on my bed, and actually cried 
myself to sleep. 

When I awoke it was growing late in the 
afternoon. I dragged myself from the bed, 
and into the chair by the open window, and 
then I began to think that | must part with 
my thimble to keep Mrs. Hoxton quiet for 
a few days. b 

As I have said, I took it up and began to 
examine the curious band about it. What 
a host of recollections it brought back! 
Memories of my childish days, when I first 
remembered noticing it on grandma’s fin- 
ger; memories of the day when she gave it 
to me, of the curiosity with which my girl 
friends examined it—comparing it with 
theirs of modern make; and interwoven with 
the other. memories, one sweeter than all, 
of a certain summer evening when I sat in 
grandma's vine-covered porch, with my. pre- 
cious thimble on my finger. I had been 
sewing till Mark Chesterman stupped at the 
gate, and asked me for a spray of roses; and 
then he had come up the steps, and sat on 
the topmost one, just at my feet, chatting 
away of this subject or that, till his glance 
fellon my thimbie, then, as now, lighted 
up by the last rays of the. sun, and as he 
begged to look at it, I had »lipped it off and 
jaid it in his hand. With what a serious face 
he had examined it—pretending to find our 
initials joined with a true lover’s knot in 
the ornamental work! He kept it so long 
that I laughingly accused him of intending 
to purloin it, saying at last as I held,out 
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my hand, “I know you mean to keep it 
altogether.” 

“Yes, I do! and this little hand also,”’ he 
had answered, clasping my hand closely. 
And then he had told his love, and begged 
me to be his wife, and we had sat there till 
the stars peeped out one by one, and the 
moon rose full and glorious behind the hills. . 

He was going away on a long voyage the 
next day—he was a sailor—and that night 
he went inte the house with me, and told 
grandma of his prospects: how after this 
voyage he hoped to be acaptain himself, 
and in a position to take good care of a 
wife. And grandma had blessed us both, 
and Mark had gone away, bidding me good- 
by for three years, but promising to write 
whenever he had an opportunity to send a 
letter; and from that day to this I had never 
heard from him. The vessel was wrecked, 
and but few of her passengers and crew 
survived, and we could gain no tidings of 
Mark. Doubtless he had, like so many 
others, found a watery grave! The news 
of the wreck came but a short time before 
grandma's death; all my sorrows—loss of 
lover, home and friends—seemed to come at 
one blow. 

But it would never do for me to sit and 
think of these things. I must go and part 
with the last. reminder of them before my 
courage failed me; so hastily putting on the 
old hat.and shaw), which were all that Mrs. 
Hoxton had left me of my plain but neat 
stock of out-of-door apparel, I ventured 
forth for the first time in many weeks into 
the streets. They were fast growing dark, 
the lamps were lighted in the shops, and 
everything looked bright and cheerful—a 
mockery to my sad feelings. 

My first thought. had been to go toa 


_ pawnbroker’s; but at every step my dread _ 


of entering such a place grew greater, till at 
last I was really turning back, saying to 
myself that I must wait until the morrow, 
when I caught sight of a sign over a jewel- 
ler’s door, 

I remembered the name. It was that of 
a gentleman for whose wife I had some- 
times done some sewing. I had met him 
occasionally wheu I went to the house, and | 
he had always spoken politely—which was 
more than I could say for the husbands of 
some of the.Jadies for-whom I had worked. 

A new thought, came into my mind. [ 
would go in, and ask the jeweller to ad-— 
vance me the worth of my thimble fora 
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few days, and if I did not then call and re- 
deem it, he might consider that I had con- 
eluded to part with it. 

I hastened in, lest I should falter in my 
resolution again. Fortunately, the shop 
‘was empty, or nearly so, and the proprietor 
stood at leisure, near the door. He did not 
at first seem to recognize me, but as I ad- 
dressed him by name, he uttered a slight 
exclamation of surprise. 

** Excuse me,’’ he said, kindly, ‘*but I 
fear you are ill. Can I be of any assistance 
to you?” 

“Thank you,” I stammered, 
not ill—that is—I have been—and—”’ I 
stopped suddenly, feeling how useless it, 
was to attempt the quiet speech I had in- 
tended; and fumbling in my pocket, desper- 
ately produced my thimble, and murmuring 
something incoherently about needing some 
money unexpectedly, and repaying it before 
many days, held it out to him im a stupe- 
fied sort of way, hardly knowing what I 
meant myself. 

But he seemed to comprehend me after a 
moment, and said, quietly, ‘‘ You would 
like an advance on this? Certainly. It is 
quite unique,” he continued, examining it, 
‘and quite valuable. How much did you 
wish for?”’ 

I said something—‘“ whatever it was 
worth,” perhaps—and added some sort of 

_an inquiry as to how long he would keep it 
for me. 

*O, as long as you like. Don’t hurry 
yourself about it,” he answered, with so 
compassionate a tone that I nearly broke 
down in my efforts at self-control. 

‘* By the by,’”’ he said, as he handed mea 
much larger sum than I had expected— 
prebably much more than the thimble was 
ever worth—*‘ my wife is very much in need 
of some one to sew for her, and if you could 
spare time to call, would be very glad to see 
you about some work.” 

I murmured my thanks as well as I could, 
fully conscious that it was a kindly fiction 
on his part, and promised to call the next 
morning; then hurriedly left the shop, and 
turned towards my boarding-place. But 
now that the excitement was over, and my 
thimble really gone, I was so weak that I 
could hardly drag myself along. 

Almost fainting, I finally reached my 
room, and dropped down on the floor, too 
much exhausted to try to reach the bed or 
achair. How long I laid there I did not 
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know. After becoming a little rested, I 
tried to comfort myself with the thought 
that I might sometime redeem my thimble, 
and that in the meantime I should have 
work from Mrs, Murray, the jeweller’s wife. 
True, my pride whispered that her work 
was but a disguise for charity, as her hus- 
band’s loan on my thimble had been; but I 
was too weak and friendless to pay much 
heed to such thoughts, and only felt thank- 
ful that I had the means of: satisfying Mrs. 
Hoxton’s demands for the present, and 
need not go forth from even this poor sem- 
blance of a home until I was a little stronger. 

I had risen from the floor and lighted a 
lamp, intending to go down and pay Mrs. 
Hoxton, when there was a tap at my deor. 

Wondering who it could be, for Mrs. 
Hoxton usually omitted the ceremony of 
knocking, and I knew no one else, I has- 
tened to open it. 

A tall man stood before me, but the pas- 
sage was so dark that I could not distinguish 
his features. 

**Does Miss— O,my darling, don’t you 
know me?’’ he exclaimed, and caught me 
in his arms, almost before I could recognize 
his voice, or understand that it was Mark 
Chesterman who spoke. 

Indeed, I was so bewildered that I never 
spoke a word, while he went on like a mad- 
man, telling me how he was taken off the 
wreck by a passing vessel, the only survivor 
of those whom the) boats had left there; - 
and how he had written again and again to 
me at my old; home. How he had gone 
there on his arrival, and could only learn 
that I had gone tothe city; and how he 
had been searching for me for several 
weeks, and had almost given up in despair, 
when happening ,to step into the store of 
Mr. Murray, ‘who was a friend of his, he 
had noticed in his hand a peculiar thimble 
which the jeweller was just putting away 
in adrawer. He had recognized it in a 
moment, asked to see it, to know how Mr. 
Murray came by it, to know my address, 
which fortunately the jeweller remembered, 
and had rushed off, leaving his friend im- 
pressed with the idea that he had suddenly 
become insane. 

All this and more he told me, before I 
could speak, or before Mrs. Hoxton came 
up stairs with her virtuous remarks about 
“such goings and “strange men 
stamping up her stairs,’’ etc. Mark silenced 
her effectually, by requesting her to send 
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for a clergyman. I don’t know whether 
she fancied I was dying, and desired to 

a make a last confession, but if she did, she 
‘was speedily undeceived, as Mark further 
astonished her, by inviting her to remain 
as a witness of our , 

That was the first intimation I had that 
he intended to be married; but he did, and 
moreover carried out his intention imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the clergyman; 
after which ceremony, he bestowed on me 


as a wedding gift my own gold thimble, 
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which he had snatehed from Mr. Murpay 
when he rushed out of his shop in seareh of 
me, 

I made him go back and explain matters 
to the kind jeweller, but he wouldn’t leave 
me, lest I should be spirited away; so he 
settled my accounts with Mrs, Hoxton, and 
took me with him, and I have never left 
him since. 

So I think grandma’s wish has been ful- 
filled, after all, and that the gold thimble 
has indeed brought me good fortune. 


‘SERENADE. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Brightest stars are in the azure 
Of the peaceful evening sky, 

And I think my love is dreaming, 
Sweetly dreaming I am nigh. 

O’er her eyes, like dew-wet pansies, 
Silken lashes lightly sweep, 

And the angels guard are keeping 
Round my darling’s peaceful sleep. 

Yes, the stars look down and listen 


From the azure arch above, 
While I know that she is dreaming, 
Dreaming now of me and love, 


Breezes, blowing from the Southland, 
Where the summer never dies, 
Go and kiss her lips in slumber, 
Kiss my darling’s pansy eyes; 
Whisper to her, softly, gently, 
_Of the one from whom you came, 
And I know that in her slumber 
She will smile and speak my name, 
Yes, while stars look down and listen 
From the azure arch above, 
Well I know that she is dreaming, 
Dreaming now of me and love, 


Sleep, and may the angels keep you, 
O my darling, in their care! 


May your life-dreams be as pleasant 
As your dreams in slumber are. 
Sleep, and dream of him who loves you 
With a love both deep and strong, 


And your dreams shall be an echo 
Of his little starlight song. 
' Ah! a star-beam comes to kiss her 
From the azure field above, 
While she whispers in- her slumber, 
As she dreams of me and love. 
Bhiocton, Wis., Dec., 1876. 
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BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER L 

“You’ue a lucky dog,” said my old 
chum, Charlie Saunders, as he parted from 
me at the club-house, and left me to pursue 
my way towards my uncle’s office. 

And it must be confessed something very 
like the same agreeable declaration was re- 
peated by the inner man, as I sauntered 
slowly along the promenade, whither a clear 
bright day had broyght its multitude of 
worshippers. 

“To be sure it is not every young fellow 
who can come out from the university, and 
step into such a situation as I have good 
reason to believe lies ready for my accept- 
ance. In the first place, the position it will 
confer upon a man—the sort of government 
stamp it puts upon a fellow, saying to the 
world, ‘There is an article thoroughly tested, 
and pronounced genuine and desirable ’—is 
no unenviable gift at the commencement of 
acareer, One would be glad to accept it 
even for a meagre recompense. But be- 
yond that, the salary is generous, and I 
shall likewise fulfil my heartiest louging, 
and spend one or two seasons in Paris. To 
have an uncle powerful enough to ensure 
me such an office would be good fortune 
enough for one man, but that the late in- 
cumbent should die at the very moment 
I am ready to enter into it, is certainly rare 
good fortune. Poor fellow! I don’t want 
to rejoice at his death. Not at all; butif 
death must come, why, it is exeeedingly 
gratifying that I am thus enabled to secure 
my long-desired position!’ 

So ran my thoughts, as I tripped along 
with a step as elastic as my thoughts were 
buoyant. I hada merry nod for all my gay 
comrades, the very brightest smile for all 
my pretty lady acquaintances, and a suave 
bow even for the most disagreeable people 
I met in the hurrying crowd. I had no 
fault to find with any one or anything. 
The world was beautiful, and kind, and 
gracious, I somehow ignored the existence 
of crime, and sin, and dreary want—of 
fraud, and trickery, and sham. I inhaled 
the delicious perfume, I admired the glow- 
ing hue of life’s roses, What marvel that 
I would not be conscious of thorns? 


How beautiful it is, when this overflow- 
ing effervescence of inward content and 
gladness glorifies all surrounding objects! 
An hour afterwards I asked myself ruefully 
if it could be the same scene I passed 
through with slow and haggard step, with 
sobered anxious rumination. 

But I entered my uncle’s office with a 
complacent smile, and a heart unquestioning 
the certainty of my expectations. My uncle 
had not yet arrived from his residence. 
The grave important-looking secretary 
looked up from the pile of papers before 
him, and announced the fact, at the same 
time motioning towards the inner sanctum, 
where I knew only a few privileged charac- 
ters were admitted. 

I walked in, and settled myself comfort- 
ably in the great easy-chair covered with 
green Russia leather, and looked around 
me with calm meditative eyes. What mo- 
mentous matters had this little room heard 
discussed! what mighty decisions had here 
been rendered! For there was no one who 
disputed the amount of influence this calm- 
minded, far-seeing, deep-thinking uncle of 
mine exercised in both Houses, ay, over the 
Premier himself. It was to his deep-search- 
ing gaze all the doubtful questions were 
brought, all the knotty arguments, all the 
perplexing expedients. What profound wis- 
dom, what varied knowledge, what thor- 
ough acquaintance with all the shifting 
phases of politics he manifested. I looked 
upon him with a vague sense of awe, as 
well as admiration, He was for me an in- 
fallible oracle. 

So now, looking around me in this little 
dim dusty sanctum, every article had a pe- 
culiar signification and importance. I looked 
with instinctive respect upon the pen thrown 
carelessly upon the writing-desk, with the 
ink dried in a thick mass on its nib, as 
though it had been dipped hastily into the 
massive stand, and then thrown suddenly 
away unused, Might not a single stroke 
from it give me the desired boon? Ah, 
what a wonderful thing it was to have such 
@ great.man in the family—and to come 


_back to Charlie Saunders—what.a lucky dog 


was I! 
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I rose at once when I heard my uncle’s 
step, and stood, hat in hand, as he came 
into the sanctum. Was it all’my fancy, 
that the moment his eye fell upon mea 
shade of annoyance crossed his face? My 
nonchalance was slightly dashed. 

- -morning, sir!” in a voice a trifle 
less triumphant than I had intended, said 
I, bowing, with the utmost respect. 

“Ah, Phil! how are you this morning? 
How are all the good people at your house? 
for I conclude you have just come from the 
country.” 

“We are all quite well, thank you, sir. 
We saw the notice of the death of the Hon. 
Mr. Fitz William, and my mother sent me 
at once to see you about it. It leaves the 
post vacant, I suppose, which you referred 


’ to when you came down to the Cove last 


month.” 

“‘Hum, hum! yes, undoubtedly the post 
is vacated, since Mr. Fitz William is dead, 
I’m sorry I spoke about it, though. I hope 
I haven’t raised your expectations too high. 
It’s a pity. Iremember that your mother 
was always unreasonably sanguine, and 
took every disappointment to heart. I hope 
you haven’t all of you calculated too posi- 
tively upon this point, eh, Phil?” 

I tried to stand unconcernedly, and ap- 
pear indifferent, but it was of no use. I 
felt the color surging into my cheeks. I 
was almost certain there was a mist of tears 
in my eyes, and I knew my voice quavered 
as I replied: 

“Indeed, sir, from your remarks that 
day we took a great deal of encouragement, 
and we have made great capital out of so 
brilliant a prospect; for, you know, I am 
the eldest of a large family, and it will be a 
great relief to the family purse, as well as 
pride, when I am safely in the way of tak- 
ing care of myself, and giving some of the 
others a friendly lift.’’ 

As I said this, I sank down into the 
counting-chair opposite the leather easy- 
chair, for actually the sudden shock had 
taken away all my strength, and looked up 
deprecatingly into the face of my august 
relative. . 

There was a black frown there. The 
bushy eyebrows knit themselves fiercely, 
the thin lips were working in and out with 
vexation and impatience. 

“It’s a great pity, lad. You can’t feel 
half so badly about it as Ido. Tell your 
mother so. I was wrong to be so positive, 
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but I had not a doubt then but that it lay 
in my power to procure the post for you, as 
soon as Fitz William resigned. I had spoken 
to the Premier about it, and everything 
was all right. So it would be now, but for 
that Jezebel!” He spoke the last words 
between his closed teeth, and sitting down 
before the desk, he took up the penholder 
lying there, and snapping it as if it had 
been straw, flung the pieces on the floor. 
“To be fooled and cheated by a woman! to 
be compelled to yield to that Jezebel! It is 
shameful! It is preposterous!’ he mut- 
tered, fiercely. 

I stared at him, the sharpness of my own 
disappointment making me numb, and stu- 
pid to comprehend his excitement, 

“Then you think there is no chance for 
me?”’ ventured I, faintly. 

*T do, indeed, Phil. It cuts me to the 
heart to say it, for I have gloated over this 
post as the very thing to advance you to an 
honorable course. I have counselled your 
education in especial adaptation to it; and 
I say again it is more disappointment to me 
than to you, however sorely you may grieve 
over it. I could bite out my own tongue 
for encouraging you to think so much about 
it. I know very well what keen trials are 
such disappointments to ardent young spir- 
its like yours. I’ve dreaded to see you, be- 
cause I knew I must tell you that the post 
will have to go to some one else. Itisa 
painful, a hateful necessity. O that Jeze- 
bel! that she should have wit enough to 
compass her ends in this style!’ 

**T am very, very sorry,’’ stammered I, 
beginning to perceive that his anger far ex- 
ceeded mine; “‘ but I will not try to take it 
very desperately. I am young and strong, 
and not particularly dull-witted. It will be 
hard if there is not an opening somewhere 
— I dare say I shall soon forget all about 
it.” 

I shan’t,” growled myunele. “To 
be circumvented in this way. To be made 
a cat’s-paw to haul out this goodly post for 
that rascally son of hers. It is too much. 
And the Premier is as wrathy as myself, 
that we must give it to that young dog.” 

** How!” exclaimed I, in astonishment, 
“do you give that coveted situation to one 
you dislike, and bestow it unwillingly? 
That is strange, indeed!” 

My uncle turned toward me with a sud- 
den vehemence which might well startle 
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“ Phil, you smart young scamp, why can’t 
you show yourself equal to the family ex- 
pectations? Come, come, you shall earn 
this post for yourself. I tell you, lad. 
there is just one chance for it. Will you 
try for it?” 

** Only give me the chance,” cried I, 
springing to my feet with renewed courage. 

**Good! You shall have a chance for 
the chance. 1 will put you in possession of 
the facts—I know you are too much like 
your mother to use the knowledge wrong- 
fully! Then you may make the most of 
it.” 

I rubbed my hands in eager zest for the 
trial, and my uncle smiled approvingly ere 
he began. 

* Well, Phil, your whole task will lie in 
outreaching, circumventing a woman, a 
very Jezebel of a woman. The Evil One 
himself must have taught her his cunning, 
for she baffles al) our efforts with the ut- 
most coolness. I have had three of the 
most adroit detectives on from Paris, and 
though they came with the utmost assur- 
ance, they have retired in despair, What 
do you say to that?” 

“It only incites me to keener zeal. What 
attraction is there in a task any dolt can 


accomplish?’ I replied, with all the bra- 


vado of youth. 

My uncle patted me on the shoulder, 

‘Bravo, bravo, Phil! You revive my 
fainting spirits. Only outwit that woman, 
and I'l! double your allowance out of my 
own income.”’ 

* Give me the facts, sir,’’ cried I, with 
feverish interest. 

** You shall have them. You know very 
well, lad, that in a political position like 
ours there must be a great many concealed 
movements; a great many sham appear- 
ances, and not a few state secrets and 
disagreeable subterfuges. Well, it so hap- 
pened that something like three months 
ago it seemed best to ruling powers to open 
certain secret negotiations with another na- 
tion. You understand, a movement like 
throwing out skirmishers from an army to 
feel the enemy’s strength and disposition, 
not agenuine bona fide attack. Immedi- 
ately after such proceedings had been set 
on foot, certain events in another quarter 
of the globe entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs, and made what had seemed wise and 
proper, promise only humiliating and dis- 
astrous results. It became imperatively 
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necessary to have back the papers and in- 
structions given to sundry seeret agents, or 
the good name and position of our leading 
statesmen, as well as the reputation of the 
whole Parliament, might suffer. We went 
to work energetically, and suceeeded in re- 
calling everything. Lhad gathered together 
all traces of the transaction which could do 
harm, and was waiting for the arrival of a 
certain nobleman, that the whole might be 
examined by him, and then burnt in his 
presence, when this Witch of Endor, this 
Jezebel, fluttering in her silks and laces, 
her plumes and jewels, sailed into my room, 
and in those satanic musical tones of hers, 
begged that she might be allowed io see 
Lord —— a moment, She had been. told at 
—— House that she would find him here. 
She would detain his lordship, but .a.mo- 
ment. She was such an impatient creature 
she could not. wait any longer, and, she 
knew the only way to secure a moment's 
talk was to seize him wherever he could be 
found. She hoped I would not be angry 
with her fortheintrusion. And she smiled 
into my face with those great eyes of hers, 
and I was fool enough to humor her. I 
drew out the easy-chair, and brought a fan, 
and set myself to entertain her. I threw a 
newspaper over the desk, covering up those 
papers, and felt easy about them. She sat 
there and talked on in that bewitching way 
which they tell me fascinates, every man 
who comes near her, and I, like a fool, lis- 
tened, and answered, and was even pleased 
that his lordship delayed his coming so 
long. But he came at last, and I could see 
plainly was as mach amused as annoyed to 
find the famous Madame Armstrong, the 
noted beauty and acknowledged leader of 
fashion, closeted with the old bachelor. poli- 
tician in his dry musty sanctum. I dryly 
stated the lady’s errand, but before I was 
half through she had swooped upon, him 
like a hawk upon its prey. 

““*Now, Lord ——, dear wicked Lord 
—, you’re not to cheat me any longer 
with your dry excuses, I've come to en- 
sure your presence at my ball to-morrow 
night. I really cannot consent to be so un- 
gallantly treated. I am quite determined 
that you shall yield. See how much pains 
I have taken. I have spent all my morning 
watching for you. There are ever so many 
lions coming, and how mortified I shall be 
to miss your face among them!’ 

** The creature smiled, and prattled, and 
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ogled away his lordship’s good sense, of 
course, and he made her the promise. 
What should the woman do then but sweep 
up to my desk, where all those papers were 
lying, and playfully throwing off the news- 
paper, hunt up for herself pen and paper. 
And, still in that arch merry fashion, she 
drew up a promise which his lordship duly 
signed. And then after a complimentary 
invitation to me, she condescended to take 
her leave. 

“*A& handsome woman, and deucedly 
smart, eh?’ observed his lordship, evidently 
not a little flattered by her desire for his 
presence at the fete. 

“T did not mind confirming his opinion, 
and then we set to work. I went out and 
gave my men orders that no one, positively 
no one, must be admitted. They took it 
for a rebuke, and explained how the lady 
would not listen to their objections, but 
found her way here alone. 

“* His lordship and myself then turned to 
our papers. As fast as we read we burned. 
When we came to the last one I gavea 
great shout. 

“** Where are the two notes of agreement 
with the red seals?’ cried I. ° 

“ His lordship began searching over the 
table, but I sat dumb with consternation. 

“*That woman!’ vociferated I, as soon 
as speech returned. 

““* What do you mean?’ demanded his 
lordship, growing pale with alarm. 

“<*Tt was all a feint, her wish to obtain 
your presence at her party. She wanted an 
excuse to get here to my papers. The 
wretch—the plotter—the Jezebel!’ 

** Well, Phil, we searched and searched. 
Those most important papers of all were 
missing. That woman had artfully ob- 
tained them. She has them now.” 

My uncle drew a long breath, wiped away 
the moisture from his forehead, and added, 
less excitedly: 

“* What do you think of the matter now, 
Phil?” 

“Tt certainly looks as if she took the pa- 
pers. Of course you are positive that they 
were here when she came in here.” 

“Of course, indeed! Besides, we are 
saved the deliberation of that matter. The 
lady comes forward in the most suave man- 
ner possible, and she asks that her son may 
receive the post which the Hon. Mr. Fitz 
Williams is to vacate. We stare at her in 
the most frigid manner, whereupon she 
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very mildly hints of certain knowledge tn 
our possession, which will make it worth 
our while to propitiate her favor. His lord- 
ship, sneering in the politest manner, re- 
marks that suspicion is a mere breath. The 
lady, with her blandest smile, replies that 
proofs in black and white with red seals are 
quite different. 

‘There we are again. Weare obliged to 
be conciliatory in appearance, if not at 
heart. Those papers must not be made 
public, and if there is no other way to ob- 
tain them, that fellow must have the post 
she asks for him. But we mean to hold 
out as long as possible. As I said before, 
there have been French detectives at work, 
and they declare they have searched thor- 
oughly every nook and corner, every article 
of furniture and apparel, every conceivable 
place for hiding those papers, in that im- 
mense house of hers, and without avail. I 
declare to you, when I meet her I have an 
insane longing to rush upon that woman 
and tear her limb from limb. The malicious 
triumph on her handsome face is quite 
enough to drive one frenzied. Now, Phil, 
you know everything. Besides securing for 
yourself this coveted situation, your success 
will make me your debtor for life.’’ 

“At least lean make the attempt. I can 
but fail,’’ answered I, gravely. ‘‘I will see 
you again after 1 have matured some plan 
for action.”’ 

“Let me hear speedily, for remember 
there is more than one on the rack until 
those papers are returned.”’ 

I took my departure, and retraced my 
steps in rather a dismal frame of mind. 


CHAPTER Il. 


CAREFUL inquiries concerning Madame 
Armstrong confirmed my first impression, 
that I had a wary, adroit, cool-brained an- 
tagenist, and that the task I had set for my- 


self was no light or hopeful one. Never- 
theless, a certain dogged determination 
took possession of me, and no amount of 
persuasion could have turned me from my 
purpose. 

I learned a great deal concerning madame, 
who was a woman exceedingly admired and 
respected, the brilliant leader in the high 
circle into which she had introduced her- 
self. I saw Hugh Armstrong, the weakly, 
rather effeminate son, a most ridiculous in- 
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<cumbent for the post of honor I had cov- 
eted, one would say, except that those who 
knew him at his weakest, knew also his 
mother’s keen sharp wit and quick intel- 
lect, her wonderful tact, her resolute diplo- 
macy, and were «ware in ber hands would 
lie all the management of the affair. 

I was pleased to learn of one foible in 
Madame Armstrong’s character. She was 
extremely fastidious, and haughtily stern 
with her servants; therefore there was a 
continual change going on in her establish- 
ment. This explained how it had been al- 
lowed to the French detectives to so thor- 
oughly explore the mansion. I would not 
trouble myself to go over the same ground. 
i knew how thoroughly the French police- 
man does his work. I felt convinced that 
they were right as far as they had gone, I 
should look only in places which had never 
occurred to them. I had only a few ideas 
in my head, but I clung to a vague belief 
that when once in the household, inspira- 
tion would come to me. 

How to ingratiate myself into that posi- 
tion was the sharpest study. Of course I 
was not to allow any suspicion of my con- 
nection or knowledge of my uncle. For- 
tune favored me in the commencement, in- 
asmuch as I discovered that there was a 
young girl in the family who had taken a 
fancy to drawing, and needed a master. I 
had always been a warm lover of the brush 
and pencil beth. I furbished up my talents 
that way, and boldly presented myself be- 
fore Madame Armstrong with the necessary 
credentials. 

I was struck with her appearance even 
beyond what I had anticipated. She was 
indeed a magnificent woman, and for one 
of her years, her beauty was wonderful. I 
was shown by a servant into a room purple- 
hung and purple-hued, for the light filtered 
through heavy falls of violet silk, gold- 
fringed, and supported by massive gilded 
bands. From the haziness of a great vel- 
vet armchair rose before me a tall grandly- 
moulded figure, which breathed of purple 
likewise, bearing itself as regally as Zeno- 
bia or Cleopatra could have done. A dress 
of violet satin trimmed with wide folds of 
velvet of the same color—only in richer 
deeper shades—swept down her fine form, 
every fold falling as gracefully as if a sculp- 
tor’s hand had smoothed it with careful 
tenderness. Under the flow of rippling lace 
at wrist and throat, shone a reddish yellow 


glow of broad bands of purest gold. Stars 
of amethyst, with just one white gleam 
from a diamond centre, swung from her 
ears, and sparkled along the comb which 
confined heavy coils of black hair still with- 
out any perceptibie silvering. Her features 
were rather massive, but they suited her 
figure. Her complexion in her youthful- 
ness must have been fairly dazzling, and 
was still brilliant without artificial aid, 
The eyes were weil-shaped, dark and bright. 
Only one feature was distasteful. The 
mouth was cruel, crafty, thoroughly evil. 
But she managed it dexterously, and with 
the lips parted away from two rows of pearly 
teeth in gentle smile, you forgot its repul- 
sive character. 

Such was the lady who came slowly to- 
wards me, as I stood meekly in her draw- 
ing-room in the humble character of draw- 
ing-master. She addressed me in matter- 
of-fact tone, asked for my credentials, and 
specimens of my work. When the latter 
were preduced I saw plainly that she took 
no true interest in them, for though she 
glanced carelessly over them, her attention 
was rather given to me. Was she a good 
physiognomist, and was she seeking to judge 
of my character by that cool scrutinizing 
eye? [| kept on the most stolid expression, 
inwardly marvelling at my own self-posses- 
sion, What did she wantof me? Certainly 
not as a drawing-master; that was but the 
pretence for obtaining my services. 

“IT hope you are something of a French 
scholar, Mr. Brown,’’ said she, presently, 
toying lightly with one of my sketches, and 
keeping her glittering on my face. 

I bowed respectfully, carefully concealing 
all show of surprise. 

“*T have been considered so, Ihave given 
especial attention to writing and translating 
French, although my later fancy for the 
pencil has somewhat superseded the study.” 

She looked pleased. 

‘*My idea was to secure the permanent 
services of some one who could teach my 
niece to draw, and give the rest of his time 
to my service—something like an amanuen- 
sis and teacher combined.’’ 

I remained silent, hoping to obtain a 
more thorough explanation. 

‘““Of course,’’ continued she, coldly, 
“‘your salary will be increased in propor- 
tion to your services.” 

I bowed again: 


“Well,” said she, the impatient imperi- 
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ousness of which I had heard so much 
breaking out thus early, “‘one would think 
you had been turned into a statue by my 
proposition. Will you condescend to give 
me your opinion in the matter? I agree to 
your price for the drawing-lessons, and I 
will treble it for your services in the other 
line. Do you agree?’’ 

It was my earnest desire to impress upon 
madame the genuineness of my proffered 
service. I stood a moment reckoning half- 
audibly the sum named, and then added, in 
a hesitating questioning tone, like one eager 
to obtain all that was possible: 

“T will say yes, if my board is taken into 
the account, and I am allowed two hours 
every day to atiend to an engagement I can- 
not afford to drop. You understand, mad- 
ame, that drawing lessons are more profit- 
able than French, and if I give up the 
former, I require an extra compensation.” 

I looked up deprecatingly into her face, 
expecting to see a look of disgust. On the 
contrary, I fancied this greedy parsimonious 
spirit I had counterfeited pleased her. 

**So, so,’’ thought I, ‘‘she fancies I am 
the more serviceable tool!’ 

“Of course I expected you to remain in 
my house and dine at my table. If you are 
obliging and faithful, I do not think we 
shall quarrel about the terms. [ will make 
you acquainted with your drawing pupil. 
I am confident you will find her apt. The 
child has a wonderful tact.”’ 

“Your daughter, madame, I presume,”’ 
said I, allowing a look of the most respect- 
ful admiration to cross my face, as I glanced 
over her superb form and handsome face. 

She was too much of a woman to notice 
it, and smiling calmly while she swept back 
the lace ends floating from her headdress, 
led the way across a spacious hall, up a 
flight of stairs into a little Arcadian bower, 
built out from the main building with three 
sides of glass, and blossoming like any 
tropic garden, with row upon row of rich 
exotics. In the centre of this charming 
boudoir was a small marble basin, into 
which a narrow stream of tinkling water 
fell, arching from the marble fingers of a 
weeping naiad like a rainbow of silver. 

Rich Persian rugs covered the marble-flag- 
ged floor, and their glowing velvety hues 
were only outvied by the gorgeous blossoms 
beyond. A quaintly-carved table, the sup- 
ports three struggling batchanalians, and 
the table itself an overturned basket for 


whose falling grapes they were struggling, 
stood in the centre. A bamboo easel, and 
amarble tray heaped with books was near 
it, and a single divan, piled with luxurious. 
cushions of deep blue velvet with silver tas- 
sels and cording, was wheeled in front of 
the table. A crystal dish heaped with fruit. 
completed the picture. At least, I thought. 
so, until the mistress of this exquisite apart- 
ment came tripping lightly from a miniature 
grove of orange and oleander, into our 
presence, 

Was this my pupil? Or was it not rather 
some Circe this new mistress of mine had © 
evoked from the flowers, to beguile my wits. 
away and turn me from my purpose? A 
more innocent guileless shape a wily en- 
chantress could not take. <A slender girlish 
figure, willowy and straight, and lithe as 
that of an Arab maiden; a pure sweet child- 
ish face, and yet with an expression of rare 
womanliness in the wide violet eyes, the 
tranquil serenity of her smile. But it was 
her hair which woke my first admiration- 
How lustrous, and fine, and soft, and bewil- 
deringly graceful were those short wavy 
ringlets! not stiff formal curls, but a mass 
of little twining rings of inconceivably grace- 
ful curves and twinings, something akin to 
the clinging convolutions of the grapevine, 
of the richest possible bronze, which could 
not be called red, and was too golden to 
come into the browns. It was left free to 
its own sweet will, saving for a carelessly- 
knotted ribbon of blue, spotted with silver 
butterflies. Well might those airy children 
of the light love to cling amid such a cloud 
of shining sunbeams! And theglossy rings 
curled lovingly around the broad white fore- 
head, and rippled playfully against the slen- 
der white throat. 

There was no elegance of costume to com- 
plete the picture of this rare Eastern apart- 
ment by a presiding princess. The girl 
wore a loosely flowing dress of some gauzy 
fabric of pure white, with a broad blue rib- 
bon tied around the waist. But for such 
loveliness as hers, simplicity is the rarest 
jewel. Gems, and velvets, and trailing satin 
were the becoming attributes of Madame 
Armstrong, but for her niece, Nina L’Es- 
trange, they were useless and cumbersome 
ornaments. One would as soon think of 
setting a diamond ina lily’s heart, to mar 
its purity, and despoil its fragrance, or of 
giving a violet a satin bed instead of its 
chosen mossy bank. 
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** Nina,” said madame, in her clear trum- 
pet-like tones, ‘‘ you wished the other day 
for instruction in your drawing. See, I 
have brought you a teacher!’ 

“Ah, how good you always are about such 
things, my aunt. I thank you very much. 
It will beguile so many dull hours.’’ 

** What, pet, does ennui come here amidst 
your birds, and books, and flowers? I 
thought nothing was to mar your happiness 
when I gave you this boudoir.” 

Nina hang her fair head till the curling 
clouds of bronzed curls veiled her blushing 
cheek. 

** You were right. I was a silly child to 
think I could always be contented, even 
with such beautiful playthings.” 

She made a little caressing movement as 
if she would have thrown her arms around 
the lady’s neck, but Madame Armstrong 
drew back with a little shiver of repug- 
nance, which, though it was gone in a 
second, was plainly recognized, not alone 
by me, but by Nina herself. The girl drew 
herself up with a proud smile, singularly 
blended with pain and indignation. 

**Perhaps the gentleman would like to 
examine your capabilities. Take him into 
your sitting-room. I shall be busy for an 
hour or two, Mr. Brown, then I will see 
youinthelibrary. Nina, this is Mr. Brown, 
who is to teach you drawing. This, sir, is 
Miss L’Estrange, your pupil.” 

Madame Armstrong went through with 
this little speech rather hastily, swept a 
stately courtesy, and was gone. Her niece 
stood with crossed arms and drooping head 
several minutes after her departure, as if 
entirely unconscious of my presence, 

I waited quietly for her to recover from 
whatever abstraction had come upon her, 
and turned my attention to the shells, rosy- 
lipped and rare, which shone under the 
brim of the marble basin of the fountain, 
stealing now and then, I must acknowledge, 
a furtive glance into the sweet pensive face. 
Presently a slow smile broke over the rosy 
lips, and she murmured, lightly: 

“What matter? Why should I spoil this 
new enjoyment by old doubts!’ And com- 
ing forward to my side, she said, with charm- 
ing simplicity, ““I knew you would not 
mind if I waited till she was gone before I 
spoke to you. Iam so glad to see you. | 
am sure you will not leave me duli and list- 
Jess, as the flowers and birds do.”’ 

“I hope not, I am sure, mademoiselle. 
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You have a charming picture ‘here, I 
should not mind copying it with my pencil.” 

“Ah, I have done it half a dozen times, 
and tried to color the flowers. Lut itis so — 
unsatisfactory. It makes me so angry at 
the presumption of attempting it, and so 
ashamed of my lack of skill, I will bring 
them to you; or rather, you will please come 
to them; the portfolio is so heavy.” 

She led the way through a narrow aisle, 
bordered with tall plants on either side, 
under a floral archway into an aviary al- 
most as gay as the conservatory, since it al- 
most seemed that some of the blossoms 
there had stolen wings and caught the breath 
of life, so gorgeous was the coloring of the 
flashing breasts and waving pinions of the 
tiny songsters, gathered there from every 
clime and shore. 

She made a moment’s pause to answer 
the chirrup of a canary, to whistle back the 
salute of a rich-voiced mocking-bird, and 
fillip the great beak of a gray African parrot, 
who cried out, ‘‘ Here is Nina! poor Nina!” 
Then, without a glance at the others, passed 
on into a small luxuriously-furnished room 
combining library, parlor and drawing-room ; 
for while one side was entirely filled with 
books, the other three were hung with pic- 
tures, filled up with brackets supporting 
graceful statuary, and littered with all the 
variety of elegant bijouterie pertaining to 
modern drawing-rooms. 

Nina L’Estrange wheeled forward a port- 
folio-stand, and hunted up from a choice 
collection of fine engravings her own little 
sketches, She put them intomy hand with 
a half-contemptuous smile. 

“Say what you like about them. You 
cannot think so meanly about themas I 
do,” 

I looked them all over carefully before I 
gave my verdict. They were somewhat de- 
fective in execution, but the designs were 
spirited, many of them wonderfully grace- 
ful. Just such a rich oriental faney, such 
a vivid imagination as the boudoir and avi- 
ary exhibited in their whole arrangement, 
looked out from these pictures. A mind 
richly gifted and singularly isolated, spend- 
ing itself upon startling fancies, was laid 
open to my gaze from that moment. 

I took up sketch after sketch, loath to 
leave them because of the girlish dreams 
they revealed. ‘There was a whole series, 
pencilled evidently after she had read Un- 
dine, Through a great shower of spray was 
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the tiny figure, and the sweet innocent face 
peeping forth, with arms outstretched, as a 
child pushes its way through close-ranging 
bushes, an indescribably witching eerie 
smile on the lips, in response to the gaping 
wonder and astonishment of the old peasant. 
There was Undine in her sweet simplicity, 
dropping her snowflake hand into the eager 
grasp of the young knight, a whole world of 
tender trustfulness shining in the deep eyes. 
There was the journey through the Black 
Forest, and the frightened horse, and angry 
knight quailing before the raging torrent, 
which required a second glance to reveal 
through its foaming the evil malicious face 
of Kuniboud. And there was the com- 
manding little water princess authoritative- 
ly waving back the infuriated demons. Sad- 
dest of all was the scene where the recreant 
knight has wedded the false one. The pair 
were rocking lightly in the tiny skiff upon 
the placid surface of the lake. But far 
down in the water lifted upward a pale, sad, 
tenderly reproachful face—the wraith of 
Undine. I looked over to Mademoiselle 
Nina, and drew my breath sharply. 

** What a wonderful imagination is that 
of yours, mademoiselle. I can teach you 
something of the details, but what shall I 
give you to impart to me some of your ex- 
quisite fancy?”’ 

“You are not jesting wantonly, I am 
sure. Ab, if you can only teach me to sat- 
isfy myself, how much pleasure and enter- 
tainment I shal) find during the long days 
and months before me,”’ 

“Do you find so much time on your 
hands?” returned I, smilingly. ‘* Most 
young ladies hardly believe the days long 
enough.” 

** Ah, that is because they have access to 
all I am debarred from.” 

I smiled again, as I glanced significantly 
around. 

** Most of them would say your resources 
were far beyond an ordinary maiden’s.”’ 

She smiled bitterly. 

“Foolish creatures! Are they also dis- 
contented? Have they not free access to 
the world? Have they not friends who love 
them?” she said, in a vague dreary tone. 

“And you—surely you also—’ began I, 
and then paused abruptly. 

** Yes, that isthe problem. Are you wise 
enough w read it? My aunt heaps fine 
presents upon me; she consults my slight- 
est whim, my wildest caprice, as you see in 


the boudoir and aviary. Whatever play- 

thing I ask for, however costly, it is brought. 

tome, And yet she begrudges me the faint- 
est show of affection.” 

“* It is singular, certainly.” 

“It is incredible. She hunted me up 
when I was in poverty and obscurity, and 
brought me here to be fed and clothed like 
a princess. She is lavish in her indulgen- 
ces, and yet she hates me. I can see it, I 
know it, and I—I do not love her. An icy 
wall seems always rising between us. [ 
wonder and marvel, but find no explanation. 
When you come to know her better, you. 
will likewise say that she is our modern 
Sphinx.” 

“T should think you would find friends 
enough among your young acquaintances,” 
ventured I, moved by the wistful sadness of 
her eyes. 

She turned them upon me in grave sur- 


**Don’t you know that is another riddle, 
or a complication of the first? I never go 
out except in a close carriage, accompanied 
by hermaid. I see no society, noteven the 
guests who visit here. I only see her son 
Hugh, my maid and hers, week in and week 
out. Do you wunder I longed for birds and 
pets?” 

‘But that is injustice, actual imprison- 
ment,”’ cried I, indignantly. 

**Something like it, I admit; but shall L 
return to the wretched poverty from which 
she took me? Shall I brave the perils which 
beset me there, alone, unaided, friendless? 
I have had wild dreams of a competence to 
be earned by my pencil, and then I have 
grown disgusted and ashamed of my own 
presumption. I think she has noticed that. 
I have been more listless than ever before, 
and that this explains the new indulgence 
of your presence. Q, it is so refreshing to 
hear a fresh sympathizing voice. Let me 
forget otber trials, and be happy again. 
Shall I tire of you so soon and so thorough- 
ly as I did of birds and flowers, do you 
think?” 

I could not refrain from smiling, as I 
replied : 

**T will try to retain your interest, mad- 
emoiselle. Now, then, let us decide on the 
best method of drawing. For we will study 
together—both pupils, and Nature shall be 
our teacher.” 

She clapped her hands joyously, and all 
trace of weariness and languor vanished, as. 
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she flitted to and fro gathering together the 
materials. When Madame Armstrong en- 
tered the apartment, she found the drawing- 
master very respectfully and formally draw- 
ing out lines on the pasteboard, to show the 
pupil a careless habit she had acquired of 
running the marks into blotches. 

Her sharp keen eye ran over our faces 
scrutinizingly, but I looked up with an in- 
different air. 

** Mademoiselle will make a very fine 
artist, with a little more practice. Now I 
am ready for your service, madame.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


I may as well make my candid confession 
here, without trying to disguise the fact un- 
til the close of the story. In an incredibly 
short time, I had more interest in my draw- 
ing lesson than in the shrewd game I was 
secretly playing for my uncle. Indeed, I 
was often guiltily conscious of remissness 
when I met my uncle’s anxious inguiring 
eye, im our chance meetings on the street, 
I knew very well why Madame Armstrong 
had engaged my services. It wa: to perfect 
her shallow-brained son in the diplomatic 
mysteries of the post he seemed likely to 
win. Although the French reading and 
writing was, ostensibly, for her own benefit, 
I did not fail to remark that Hugh Arm- 
strong was always present; nor did I lack 
penetration for discovering the reason of her 
very singular selection of political papers 
for translation. 

I was at a loss to explain her carelessness 
in allowing my free intimacy with Nina, 
but judged it must only come from her 
strong impression of my stolid mercenary 
character, which I lost no opportunity of 
deepening. 

She casually remarked, in the early por- 
tion of my stay with them, that her niece 
was a penniless orphan, entirely dependent 
upon her charity, and that peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the child’s unhappy 
parentage made it desirable that she should 
be kept in strict seclusion. 

She watched my face closely while she 
said it, but I flattered myself that I baffled 
her. lassumed an indifferent air, remarked 
that I pitied the poor child’s loneliness, and 
was glad to brighten it by my drawing-les- 
sons; but that it was a double misfortune, 
if there were circumstances which would 
prevent any hopes of an ultimate marriage 


to relieve madame from her generous be- 
nevolence. 

Madame Armstrong looked satisfied that 
matters were in a safe condition in the pret- 
ty room where the drawing-master gave his 
lessons. I fought down the rising ire in 
my breast—the singular but decided antag- 
onism which I recognized as readily as my 
Nina—and turned calmly away. 

Yes, she was to be my Nina sometime. 
We had spoken our betrothal vows solemn- 
ly, in the twinkling light of the stars, as 
they looked through the cry-tal windows of 
the boudoir, and something akin to their 
tremulous lustre sparkled on her long silken 
lashes, and—I am not ashamed to admit it 
—shone, likewise, on my cheek, as we vewed 
to wait patiently, through whatever vicissi- 
tudes, against however powerful obstacles, 
until our fondest hopes could be accom- 
plished. 

Ihad no regrets for the course I had 
taken, for [ became more and more convinced 
of Madame Armstrong’s intriguing charac- 


* ter, her boundless ambition and reckless de- 


fiance of honorable considerations. I had 
worked so guardedly that I was confident 
she had no suspicion of my real motive for 
entering the household; and I had been ad- 
mitted to share several secret correspond- 
ences not remarkably commendable in a 
lady of her position; but not the slightest 
clue had I obtained toward the furthering 
of my project, or the discovery of the miss- 
ing papers. Yet, that they were in her pos- 
session was as certain as my blindness con- 
cerning them. I casually mentioned my 
uncle’s name, one day iu her presence, speak- 
ing as of a stranger, lauding his prefound 
Sagacity, his security from false moves and 
the like. I saw the glow glint exultingly 
across her eyes, the triumphant sneer curl- 
ing that vindictive mouth, but averted my 
gaze, as she answered: 

“So you think thus highly of him? Don’t 
pin your faith too securely to any one, Mr. 
Brown. One ef these days, I wiil tell a 
queer little anecdote, of how a lady out- 
witted this wonderful sage.’’ 

it possible? What a wise lady you 
are, Madame Armstrong! Pray let me hear 
ituow. Iam dying of curiosity.” 

“No, not now, but in a month—two 
weeks, possibly, I promise you will be 
rarely entertained. I may give you a lesson 
in diplomacy, gratis. You’ve heard about 
hunting for a needle in a hay mound? 
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We’ve had a modern exemplification of the 
extraordinary search, and with about as 
much success.’’ 

Her mocking laugh rang defiantly in my 
ears. I went away, longing to stamp with 
rage at the woman’s triumph. 

I had two of the servants in my serviee, 
or rather, in my uncle’s employ. But they 
were as far from the light as 1. They 
brought me word one day, however, that 
they had discovered a small packet of papers, 
sealed or locked in a thin silver case, to 


which they could find no opening, and of 


which madame was evidently very choice. 

I had heard of the case before. My prede- 
cessors had hunted it up, and opened it, of 
course. The contents were evidently of 
value, as they were the certificates and re- 
ceipts of some large property, whose regular 
income was duly summed up in the differ- 
ent accounts. But they were not in Mad- 
ame Armstrong’s present pame, although 
they had concluded it was the property in- 
herited in her maiden right. ‘The dressing- 


maid promised to bring me the case ona 
certain night, when madame was going toa 
great fete, and would be sure to leave it in 
her casket, to which, at such times, the girl 


always obtained the key. 

On that very day before the fete, I had 
another interview with my uncle. He was 
fairly frantic with rage. Madame Arm- 
strong had paid a visit to Lord ——, and de- 
manded an answer, and he had promised to 
give it the next afternoon. 

**Of course,”’ roared my uncle, “that 
booby son of hers must have the post, and 
everybody will wonder at our lack of dis- 
crimination, and he will make the whole 

’ thing ridiculous, if no deeper harm comes 
of it. Phil, Phil, if you can do anything, 
in the name of everything good, set about 
it, and execute it before \o-morrow atter- 
noon!’ 

I went back to my post in a melancholy 
humor, and was scarcely able to feign the 
proper admiration, when madame sent for 
me on the pretence of a letter she wished 
answered the next day, but in reality to ex- 
hibit herself in her bail costume. She had 
never looked more magnificently; she wore 
arich velvet, of yellow hue, with ali the 
glow of gold softened by a creamy lustre. 
Broad bands of dusky splendor, scintillating 
flashes of diamond and amethyst, spanned 
the still exquisitely-moulded arms, and cir- 
cled the haughty throat; pendant sprays of 
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the same peerless gems drooped from the 
purple-black waves of luxuriant hair; her 
handkerchief was a costly web of intricate 
workmanship, ber fan, a dainty toy, worth 
the whole income of many a better woman}; 
the very buckle of her satin slipper was of 
gold, set with a tiny sparkle of diamond 
fire. lL wondered if there would be a duch- 
ess at the fete more royally dressed, or more 
haughty in carriage, and secretly gnashed 
my teeth at the impotence of my indigna- 
tion. She went away at last, and her son 
escorted her; and I waited impatiently for 
Celeste to find opportunity to keep the ap- 
pointment without attracting the notice of 
the other ser. ants. 

She came tripping lightly into my room 
just as 1 was in despair of seeing her at all, 
aud dropped the silver case into my hand. 

**Pray be sure and give it back to me, 
monsieur, in time to return it before mad- 
ame comes,’’ she exclaimed, 

**IT nodded my acquiescence, and, with 


, the case in my hand, went over to Nina’s 


little conservatory, which was the most free 
from intrusion of any room in the whole 
mansion. I could hear the dear girl twit- 
tering her pretty compliments with the 
birds; but did not call her to me. 1 went 
with the case to the globe of light suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, and, in a few minutes 
had mastered the secret of the spring. I 
seized upon the papers, and examined them 
hastily, to see if they corresponded with the 
minute description I had committed so close- 
ly to memory. No; there was no question 
about it. There was no seal upon either. 
My longed-for document was not among 
them. 

I was bundling them together hastily, 
with a keen pang of disappointment, not 
caring to penetrate madame’s secrets beyond 
what I felt legally empowered to do, when 
a name caught my eye. I spread open the 
paper with a shaking hand, and read every 
line of it. Nor did I pause until I had mas- 
tered the contents of every one there. Then 
with a low ejaculation of delight, 1 rushed 
into the aviary. Nina had gone into the 
little parlor. I followed, in high glee, and 
catching ber in my arms, astonished her by 
a hearty embrace. 

She drew back, blushing and laughing. 

“Why Philip, what ails you? You are 
quite crazed, I think.’’ 

** Just that, my Nina, my oleander, my 
nightingale; crazed with joy.’’ 
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“You have found that unknown object 
which is to make you independent,” cried 
she, as eagerly. 

‘Something almost as wonderful, dear- 
est. Do you know that Madame Armstrong 
has gone to the fete arrayed in velvet and 
diamonds, bedizened like any princess?” 

**Why yes. She is fond of a showy cos- 
tume. I knew that long ago.” 

*But did you know that your money 
bought the rich robes, and fitted out the fine 
equipage, and procured the jewels?” 

** Now you are really crazed, Philip.’ 

** Not at all, thou precious little snowdrop, 
which art no whit fairer or sweeter for this 
golden setting. I have found out the secret; 
I have solved the riddle; I have compelled 
the Sphinx to speak! Madame Armstrong 
learned of the great fortune waiting for the 
heirs of one Harley L’Estrange, and quietly 
set to work to find her long-ago discarded 
sister’schild. She hunted you up, kept you 
asan object of charity, and quietly fitted 
out an establishment suitable to your for- 
tune. Everything is explained now—your 
seclusion, her munificence, and the strict 
guard kept over your movements. The 


woman s boldness is wonderful, her artful- 
ness something marvellous; but she has 
made one fatal mistake—in introducing a 
drawing-master.”’ 

Nina was trembling violently. 

*Do not deceive me, Philip,” faltered 
she, 


** My innocent unsophisticated lamb, not 
for the world, would I cheat you so cruelly! 
See, here are the proofs. Behold for your- 
self how innocently you have walked into 
that crafty woman’s trap. It is your for- 
tune she is spending solavishly. How gen- 
erous in her to protect her poor relatives!’ 

Nina went over the papers, with my help, 
and was at length convinced of the mon- 
strous wrong inflicted upon her. After that, 
we sat an hour, in such delicious talk, such 
golden castie-building! I did not wrong 
my manliness so much as to impute to my- 
self a mercenary spirit, when I exulted at 
having won her. What was her fortune, 
in comparison to Nina herself? And had I 
not wooed her when I believed her obscure 
and penniless? 

It was like a fairy dream to the guileless 
creature, and I could not wonder at her 
agitation. We had agreed to return: the 
case, and conceal our discovery, until I had 
obtained the proper legal advice concerning 
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the affair, when I was to come boldly, and 
bring a suitable protector for my betrothed 
bride. 

“Ah,” said I, as I toyed with the golden 
curls that rippled against my shoulder, “ can 
you imagine Madame Armstrong’s look of 
consternation—she who has hitherto known 
only triumph? She has checkmated me on 
my own game; but I can forgive her, in 
consideration of this defeat.” 

I had been caressingly stroking the sunny 
silken tresses, 

“O Nina, what incomparable hair! I 
think there are myriad fireflies tangled in 
its curling meshes. Do you know it was 
the first thing to catch my eye when I was 
introduced into your presence, in the con- 
servatory boudoir? I could only compare it 
to an aureole around the head of some of the 
old painters’ Madonnas. It is the most su- 
perb hair I ever saw. Do you know how I 
admire 

She laughed merrily, while I playfully 
shook out the lovely tresses. 

**Unbind the ribbon,’ pleaded I; “let 
me see it perfectly free.”’ 

Her white fingers promptly obeyed. The 
ribbon fell down into her lap, the soft flow 
of bronzed gold swayed like a sunset cloud, 
around her shoulders. 

“Tt isa pity to wear even a ribbon,” I 
said. 

‘Madame Armstrong insists upon it. 
She ties up my hair every morning, with her 
own hands, It is another of her mysterious 
movements. One would make sure she was 
very fond of me, and proud of my hair. 
She forbids me to change the ribbon till she 
herself brings another. I remember how 
vexed she was, once, because I took it off.’’ 

“That is odd,’’ said I,carelessly; but her 
taste .is certainly unexceptionable. I have 


- always admired the daintiness of the ribbon. 


This is a bee; the other day it was a golden 
butterfly,embroidered on its silken texture.”’ 

I took the ribbon in my fingers heedless- 
ly. It was a somewhat peculiar contrivance. 
A thick broad band of silk, something the 
color of her hair, with a loop in either end, 
passed under the shining cloud of curls, and 
the ribbon was drawn through the loops 
and knotted on the outside. 

“I have sometimes suspected there was 
some spell connected with that band,’’ ¢on- 
tinued Nina, “my aunt is so watchful over 
it.”’ 

I interrupted her with a great shout, 
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while I seized the band and examined it 
closely. 

**Eureka!”’ cried I, hunting up my pen- 
knife, and running its sharp blade carefully 
beneath the silk. I scarcely needed the 
proof of sight. I was convinced I had found 
the mysterious hiding-place of those pre- 
cious leng-sought papers. 

I caught Nina again in my arms, as they 
fell out from their oiled-silk covering, the 
broad red seals uppermost. 

“Nina, Nina,” cried I, in tumultuous 
happiness, ‘‘I have beaten in both games! 
O, that golden hair of yours! No wonder it 
gave me such a magnetic thrill when my 
eyes first glanced upon it. Poor Madame 
Armstrong! she has just lost her castle, and 
now here is checkmate to her queen, and 
the poor knight is swept off the board.” 

Well, what need of further description? 
The dullest imagination can picture it. Of 
course I rushed away*to my uncle’s, and, 
not daring to leave my Nina to the mercy 
or fury of the “ Jezebel’”’ he had anathe- 
matized so often, I took her with me, and 
sent for my mother to come and take the 


trembling little dove under her wing. 

There was a painful and somewhat ludi- 
crous scene that next day, in Madame Arm- 
strong’s elegant drawing-room; but I must 
confess she abdicated with dignity, and cov- 
ered over her rage and mortification with a 
fortitude worthy of a better cause. Nina 
was anxious to spare a public exposure, and 
so madame and her son were allowed to de- 
part in peace, having disgorged as much of 
their ill-gotten spoil as we cared to insist 
upon. We heard no more of them, although 
the small annuity which my Nina generous- 
ly allowed to them is regularly forwarded, 
and called for at Paris, 

It will hardly sound well for me to de- 
scribe the sensation it created when I ap- 
peared with my lovely young bride, nor to 
declare how efficient an officer I proved, at 
the post my uncle proudly declared was the 
most thoroughly-earned of any under her 
majesty’s government. But this much -I 
may be allowed to state, that we were very 
happy and very fortunate in our future re- 
lations, and that to this day I am as proud 
as ever of Nina’s curls! 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


Voices in the chapel dim 

Softly chant their vesper hymn, 
But the sadness, sweet and clear, 
Falls unheeded on thy ear. 
Beauteous forms I cannot see 
Seem to beckon, love, to thee, 
And allure thy soul away 

Far beyond the dying day. 

Frail and geutle one, I know 
‘By that cheek of purest snow, 
And the glory of that brow, 
God is whispering to thee now! 


With his love thy constant stay, 

I have seen thee day by day, 

Counting worldly pleasures dross, 

Meekly bear thy heavy cross; 

And though often worn and faint, 

Breathe no word of sad complaint, 
Jackson, Mo., January, 1877. 


But for thee the crown is won, 
Earthly work with thee is done, 
And the long day’s quiet close 
Wooes thy soul to sweet repose. 
Shadows shroud me from thy sight, 
So, beloved, a fond good-night. 


Will the morning’s golden beams 
Waken thee from pleasant dreams, 
And thy voice in accents sweet, 

As of old my coming greet? 

No, unconscious of the dawn 
Thou wilt calmly slumber on, 

And no loving words of thine 
Cheer this breaking heart of mine, 
Though I call in bitter pain 

I shall call thee, sweet, in vain; 
From those lips so still and white, 
1 have heard the last ‘‘ good-night,”” 
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THE HEIRESS AND HER GUARDIAN. 
A TALE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 
BY MRS. H. LOVETL CAMERON. 
[This Story was commenced in the November Number of the Magazine.] 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


Five years after! O blissful license of 
the story-teller, to whom it is allowed thus 
to make free with Father Time! Five years 
of weariness, of dullness, of disappoint- 
ment! What would not some of us give to 
be rid of five years with as many words! 

Only think of it! Five hot stuffy sum- 
mers, made unbearable perchance with toil- 
ings in close city rooms all day, and with 
harder toilings still in west-end ballrooms 
by night—five biting winters of nipping 
frosts and Christmas bills—five backward 
springs of drizzling rains and driving east 
winds! Think of all the vexations, bodily 
and spiritual, that five years must inevi- 
tably bring to all of us, and then say whether 
you would not gladly shake them off your 
memory like a night’s bad dream, and wake 
to begin afresh—whether you would not 
joyfully wipe off old scores, old griefs, old 
sins, ‘and, with new hopes and new chances, 
begin again to write down the story of your 
life upon a blank and unsullied page. 

O Rip Van Winkle, most blessed among 
men, how gladiy would some of us follow 
your example, and outsleep, since we can 
scarcely manage to outlive, the unloveliness 
of some of the years of our lives! 

Well, to the story-teller it is allowed to 

“do this wonderful feat—to say that so many 
years out of the lives of those he has created 
shall be spirited away. Never mind how 
many—be it five, fifteen or fifty—he has but 
to say the word, and hey, presto! it is done. 
So it is that I begin again with—five years 
after! 

Five years! during which my different 
characters have all been toiling painfully 
through the dullnesses and disappointments 
of uneventful lives, through which I will 
not condemn you, my reader, to follow 
them. 

Now let us find them all out again, and 
see what changes these five years have 


worked in them. It is five years, then— 
five years since Gretchen Rudenbach sat 
shivering in Sotherne parish church to 
watch a bridal party pass in and out, and to 
no one have these years brought greater 
changes than to the little music-teacher. 

Gretchen is ‘‘Mdlle. Rudenbach,” now, 
and well known to the fashionable and mu- 
sical world. She has left the little house in 
Pimlico, and, carrying Miss Pinkin with 
her as companion and chaperone, has mi- 
grated to a semi-detached villa in Victoria 
Villas, Notting Hill. 

It is highly improbable that Gretchen’s 
musical talents, which were very considera- 
ble, and her industry, which was untiring, 
would alone have wrought this great im- 
provement in her worldly prospects. 

Seldom, indeed, do talent and industry, if 
unaccompanied by luck and interest, lead 
to the summit of any prefessional tree. 

Gretchen’s rise of fortune came about in 
this way. There was a certain Lady Caro- 
line Skinflint, who lived in Wilton Cres- 
cent, and who was an acknowledged leader 
of the fashionable world. Lady Caroline 
was a younger daughter of the late Duke of 
Belgravia, which sufficiently explains the 
undoubtedness of her position. In her un- 
married days, being unattractive in person 
and unpleasing in manner, she had been 
nobody in particular, for the maiden aunt 
even of a duke is not accouuted of great so- 
cial importance; but when, at the some- 
what advanced age of thirty-eight, she es- 
caped at length from the maternal thraidom 
of the Dowager Duchess, and took unto her- 
self her bosom’s lord in the person of the 
Honorable Theophilus Skinflint, whose 
brains were even if possible smaller than his 
income, Lady Caroline straightway became 
a very important personage indeed. 

To be asked or not asked to Lady Caro- 
line’s musical soirees became almost a social 
test of respectability, whilst bland indeed 
were the smiles the world vouchsafed to 
those blessed few who were admitted into 
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the sacred inner circle of her petits diners or 
reunions intimes, 

Lady Caroline gave herself out as a pat- 
ron of music; not that she in reality knew 
or cared much about it, but that, as she 
would have told you, it is always necessary 
to take up something, and so she took up 
music. 

In pursuance of these views, she gave an- 
nually four musical evening parties, into 
which she endeavored, and in a great meas- 
ure succeeded, to cram a very large number 
of persons into very moderate-sized rooms, 
at the minimum of expenditure that was 
possibie. 

It was after sending out some hundred or 
so of cards for one of these entertainments 
that Lady Caroline cast about to seek for 
the utmost amount of cheap musical talent 
that she could lay hands upon wherewith 
to enter ain her invited guests, 

Happening one day to run up into the 
drawing-room of her latest protege and bos- 
om friend pro tem., Mrs. Harrington Spotts, 
whose pedigree was short but whose purse 
she found conveniently long, Lady Caroline 
discovered, not that lady herself, but her 
little girl, and, what was more to the pur- 
pose, the little girl’s music-mistress, who 
was playing over a sonata of Beethoven to 
her pupil. Lady Caroline withdrew herself 
behind the portiere and listened, struck by 
the masterly touch of the performance. 

‘* Brava! brava!’’ she cried, clapping her 
hands and coming forward into the room as 
the last chords sounded. ‘‘ You play very 
nicely, young lady—whoare you?”’ 

** She is Miss Rudenbach, my music-gov- 
erness,’’ answered the juvenile daughter of 
the house of Harrington Spotts, whilst 
Gretchen rose blushing from the piano. 

**Rudenbach? a German name, eh? I 
am Lady Caroline Skinflint—douw’t be afraid, 
my dear;’’ this was added wijh reassuring 
condescension, as though the mere sound of 
the patrician name were calculated to strike 
awe iuto the breast of a German music- 
teacher; but Gretchen, who, dreadful to 
relate, had never heard of her iadyship, 
was not particularly impressed either with 
awe or with adiniration. 

** What do you charge for playing at mu- 
sical parties?’ continued the lady, rushing 
at once to the point, 

really don’t know,’ stammered 
Gretchen, for she had never done sucha 
thing in her life. 


Lady Caroline was not blind to the chance 
thus presented to her. 

“Ah, I see,’”’ she said; ‘“‘ you have never 
played out—ah! well, you are very young, 
and not of course’ by any means perfect in 
your art—that is not to be expected; but 
you have a good touch, and your playing 
pleases me. [I ama patron of music, and 
am going to have a musical party next 
week, on the 14th; if you like to come and 
play at it for me, it would be a very good 
opening for you, and will probably get you 
several new pupils.”’ 

** Your ladyship is very kind, if you think 
I could play well enough,’’ murmured 
Gretchen, gratefully and doubtfully. 

** Well, of course, as you are not aregular 
professional, you must not expect me to 
pay you anything, but I will recommend 
you to all my friends; that is to say, if you 
play to my satisfaction—and you will get 
your supper.’”’ So for her supper Gretchen 
was engaged. ‘* Recollect, you are to play 
as often as I want you to play, and let me 
have a list of the things you can do best by 
Monday at latest, that I may get my pro- 
grammes printed,”’ 

And Lady Caroline went her way, and 
boasted to her friends and acquaintances of 
the wonderful young pianiste she had se- 
cured for the fourteenth. ‘* Quite a second 
Arabella Goddard, I assure you,”’ she said, 
‘‘and with more feeling; she is considered 
the rising light in the musical world—quite 
young, and a perfect genius!” 

By the fourteenth everybody was talking 
about the new star whose performances 
they were to listen to in Wilton Crescent, 
and whom of course nobody had ever heard 
of before. Lady Caroline chuckled to her- 
self with delight when she reflected upon 
the piece of wonderful good fortune which 
had enabled her to discover this brilliant 
performer, and her own shrewdness in se- 
curing her services for nothing! 

The evening arrived, and Gretchen, in 
her pearl gray merino, with the soft folds of 
a white muslin Gichu up to her throat, and 
a simple little white flower in her hair, 
looking more Quaker-like and innocent 
than ever among all the bare shoulders and 
painted cheeks and golden-dyed hair of full- 
dressed Belgravia, and adding by her sin- 
gulaily modest appearance considerably to 
the effect she produced, sat down amid a 
dead silence to play her first piece. 

She was not at all nervous, and she played 
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splendidly, quite surpassing even Lady Car- 
oline’s hopes of her; she felt herself upon 
her mettle, and was conscious that most of 
her future success as a musician probably 
depended upon how she acquitted herself on 
this occasion. 

The result was beyond her expectations. 
There was a perfect storm of applause as 
she finished, and many people crowded 
round the piano to be introduced to her. 

A great professional singer, whose kind- 
ness of heart is well known to be equal to 
her talent, and who was present ‘‘as a 
friend,’ which meant of course that she 
would probably volunteer to sing something 
for her hostess later on in the evening, spoke 
most kindly to our little Gretchen, and was 
so taken by her gentleness and simplicity 
that she became from that day forward one 


- of her best and stanchest friends. 


In point of fact, Gretchen’s fortune was 
made. Engagements to play at evening 
parties, for which she soon learned to charge 
five guineas, flowed in upon her from all 
quarters; pupils, no longer little girls in 
their first stages, but grown-up young la- 
dies, came to her in greater numbers than 
she could well manage to teach; and by- 
and-by she raised her terms to a guinea a 
lesson, and moved to her prettily-furnished 
villa at Notting Hill, where her own friends 
came to visit her, and Miss Pinkin no 
longer dared to snub her, or to prophesy 
evil of her. 

And the best of it all for Lady Caroline 
Skinflint was that, remembering: to whom 
she owed her prosperity, Gretchen Ruden- 
bach always played at the parties of her 
patroness upon the same terms upon which 
she had on the first occasion engaged. her; 
that is to say, for nothing—and her supper! 

It was evening. Gretchen had finished 
her modest repast, and leaving Miss Pinkin 
to lock up the wine and to give sundry or- 
ders to a refractory housemaid, she had re- 
tired to her little flower-scented drawing- 
room. 

The room was nearly dark, the windows 
wide open, and the white muslin curtains 
fluttered in the evening breeze; a bush of 
white lilac in the little suburban garden 
outside kept tapping against the panes, and 
filled the air with a delicious fresh scent. 
There was a flower-stand well filled in one 
corner, more flowers in vases on the man- 
telpiece, a general air of prettiness and 
comfort over the whole room. Gretchen 


sat at the piano in the half-light, and played 
over some passages of the sonata that she 
was going to perform at a musical party 
that evening. 

Some one came running up the steps of 
the house, opened the door, and, unan- 
nounced, stepped into the little drawing- 
room. 

**Don’t let me disturb you,” said Cis 
Travers, just laying one hand for an instant 
on the musician’s arm as he passed her, and 
then sinking down on toa sofa on the other 
side of the piano, And Gretchen, with a 
little nod, went on with her playing. 

Cis Travers has altered considerably since 
we last saw him on his wedding-morning. 
He has grown much older and more manly- 
looking; and at the same time has lost the 
look of boyish frankness which was at that 
time a charm in his face, and which has 
been replaced by a peevish discontented 
expression which is scarcely pleasant to 
behold. 

Gretchen played on to the end of her an- 
dante, whilst Cis lay with his feet on the 
sofa, and his hands thrown back behind his 
yellow head. When she had finished, she 
twisted herself round on the music-stool, 

‘**What have you come to me for this 
evening?”’ she asked, in her gentle voice. 

**O, worried to death as usual! My wife 
has gone to the opera—we had to dine at 
seven o’clock; fancy that in June! and it is 
twice a week at least that it happens. 
What is a man to do with himself, left all 
alone in an empty house at eight o’clock?” 

‘*Why don’t you go with Mrs. Travers, 
then?” 

‘I? my dear little girl! you know I de- 
test it! The only music I like is yours, 
Gretchen,” he added, stretching out his 
haud to her. Probably in the half-light 
Gretchen did not see it, for she made no re- 
sponding movement. 

** Still,’ she continued, gently, “‘it isa 
pity such a lovely woman as Mrs, Travers 
should always go out without her husband, 
alone—or with other men.’’ 

**Do not lecture me, Gretchen; I came 
here to be consoled, and not scolded. I am 
so fortunate in finding you at home, too.” 

**IT shall not be able to stop long, I am 
afraid, I shall have to go and dress very 
soon. IL am going out to a musical party. 
Is it nine o’clock yet?”’ 

‘* Twenty minutes to—there’s lots of time; 
don’t be running away just yet. My life is 
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very lonely, and it does me good to talk to 
you. Juliet has her friends and her par- 
ties; she does not care a farthing what be- 
comes of me. She never did care in the 
least about me—never from the first,’’ add- 
ed Cis, with irritation. 

Gretchen made no answer; the fingers of 
her left hand ran lightly over the keys of 
the piano, and her lip quivered, unseen, in 
the darkening twilight. It was very sad to 
her to hear Cis talk like that. Although 
she had always loved this man, with all his 
weaknesses and follies, to which she was by 
no means blind, it gave her no pleasure to 
hear that he was not happy, and that the 
love he had once felt for his beautiful wife 
was turned into bitterness and peevish dis- 
content. 

Gretchen had one of those pure and un- 
selfish natures that love goodness for its 
own sake. She would far rather have heard 
that Cis was perfectly happy in his domes- 
tic relations than have had to listen to all 
the miserable complaints which testified to 
such flattering confidence in herself. 

you remember,’”’ continued Cis, 
presently, ‘‘do you remember the old days 
when I used to meet you in Wigmore Street, 
and we walked together to Bloomsbury 
Square?” 

remember very well,’’ answered 
Gretchen, to whom every one of those in- 
terviews was as distinctly present as if they 
had happened only yesterday. 

_ “] think I was a fool in those days!’’ said 
Cis, with a sigh; ‘‘I imagined myself vio- 
lently in love with a woman who has done 
nothing but scorn me all my life, and all the 
while there was an affectionate little heart 
close by which I might have bad for the 
asking, I believe—eh, Gretchen?” 

**What rubbish you are talking!’ cried 
Gretchen, jumping up so hurriedly that she 
upset the music-stool, and shutting up the 
piano with a slam. It was a mercy that 
there was too little light to see how scariet 
her cheeks had turned. 

Cis was accustomed to give way to these 
little flights of sentimentalism at times; and 
Gretchen, who knew how little he had 
really cared about her in those ** old days,”’ 
of which he was wout now to make so 
much, found such speeches particularly try- 
ing to bear. 

**I must go and dress,” she said, striking 
amatch and lighting the candles, lest Cis 
should relapse into the “‘ twilight mood.” 
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“ Wait one minute; I have really some- 
thing to ask of you,’’ said Cis, sitting up- 
right on the sofa, 

** Well, make haste,’’ said Gretchen, in 
the most practical voice; adding immedi- 
ately, lest he should think her unkind, ** I 
shall be so glad to do anything for you, as 
you know well.’’ 

** My wife is going to give a musical party 
—will you come and play at it?”’ said Cis. 

“Ono, no!” eried Gretchen, in sudden 
dismay, while her blue eyes Jooked at him 
with a sort of horror; for what woman can 
bear the thought of meeting face to face 
that other more successful woman who fills 
the place she has wished to occupy herself? 
“IT cannot do that—pray don’t ask me.”’ 

“Why not? It is not I who ask you— 

she will. She was talking of whom she 
should get to perform at this party to-night 
at dinner, and some one recommended you. 
I think it was Lady Caroline Skinflint.’’ 
* * Lady Caroline is a very kind friend to 
me, but do not ask me to go to your wife’s 
house. I—I should not like it,’’ she said, 
hesitatingly. 

** But I should like it so much, Gretch- 
en,” pleaded Cis, whose vanity, always a 
weak point with him, was flattered by her 
evident distress. ‘‘ Do go, to please me.”’ 

“*] will think it over, but I had much 
rather not. I do not see why you want me 
to go—you can always come and see me 
here; and now I must go—good-night,” 
She heid out her hand to him for an in- 
stant, and left him, and Cis sauntered down 
idiy to his club. 

He was not exactly in love with Gretch- 
en, but it pleased him to think that she was 
very fondof him. And just as in old times, 
from sheer idleness and insouciance, he had 
slipped into a sort of semi-sentimental flir- 
tation with her, which had meant nothing 
but selfish self-indulgence to himself, but 
which had brought a great deal of trouble 
to the girl whose friend he professed to be, 
so now he had let himself slide with the 
stream into much the same position with 
her. ‘To be the sport of fate, the victim of 
circumstances, was Cecil Travers’s charac- 
ter in everything. He had good instincts, 
but he was too indolent to act up to them 
—he could be generous and even energetic 
in fits and starts, but he had no strength, 
either moral or physical—he was neither 
bad nor vicious, he was simply utterly and 


deplorably weak. 
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Gretchen, to whom fortunately five years, 
without robbing her of any of her gentle 
modesty, had nevertheless brought some 
knowledge of the world—without ever ceas- 
ing to love and honor the man who had 
done so much for her when she was poor 
and homeless, had nevertheless lost much 
of the admiration and almost adoration 
with which she had regarded him in old 
days. Her idol had stepped down some- 
what frem his pedestal, and Gretchen’s 
heart, which was of that essentially femi- 
nine and gentle type which loves only the 
more because it pities and sees failings in 
that which it loves, felt no contempt for 
Cis, only a great yearning te make him 
happier and better. 

It was unspeakably painful to her that he 
should talk so openly even te herself about 
the unhappiness of his married life, and the 
want of love between himself and his wife; 
it was painful, it was even shocking to her, 
and yet it was passing sweet to think that 
he should turn for comfort to her in his 
troubles. 

For of course Gretchen took his part. Of 
course she felt anger and hatred towards the 
wife whose history she did not know, and 
whose proud beauty she had only once 
beheld. 

Women, generally even the best of them, 
are cruelly severe towards each other. They 
are the harshest of censors, the most unjust 
of judges—for they condemn unheard. 
Gretchen heard vaguely in the outskirts of 
that great world into which she herself 
went in such an humble manner, that Mrs. 
Travers was a woman of fashion, was much 
admired and much sought after, and she at 
once formed her own conclusions. To-her 
Cecil’s wife was a heartless coquette, given 
over to dissipation, and worldliness, and 
love of dress, who neglected her husband, 
and made his home wretched in order to in- 
dulge freely in her own frivolous pursuits. 

To go to the house of this woman who 
had not only taken Cecil irretrievably away 
from her, but who did not value that which 
she had won, seemed a very dreadful ordeal 
to Gretchen. Nevertheless, Cis had asked 
her to go—had said it would give him pleas- 
are to hear her play at his house. To give 
Cis pleasure Gretchen would have gladly 
walked barefoot from Notting Hill to Gros- 
venor Street. So it came to pass that when 
Mrs. Travers, in a little monogramed and 

perfumed note, presented her compliments 
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to Mdlle. Rudenbach, and would be glad to 
know if she would be able to play for her 
on Thursday, the 20th inst., and what were 
Malle. Rudenbach’s terms, etec.—Gretchen 
in reply stated that she would be very happy 
to play at Mrs. Travers’s evening party on 
the 26th, and begged to enclose her terms. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BENEATH A SMILING FACE. 


Very seldom indeed, in these days, did 
the old-fashioned fron gates at the end of 
the avenue at Sotherne Court open to re- 
ceive their young mistress. 

Mrs. Travers would not live in the home 
of her childhood. Now and then she would 
come down for a couple of days, or stop 
there a night, to break the journey to or 
from Scotland, but she could bear no per- 
manent residence there. 

Sotherne Court was a haunted heuse to 
her—haunted by ghosts of the past, which, 
under the present circumstances of her life, 
it was simply impossible for her to face. 

Into the two months that Hugh Fleming 
had made Sotherne Court his home, had 
been crowded enough of associations and 
memories to fill every nook and corner of 
the old house. 

There it was that he had stood as he had 
listened to her singing—in that chair he 
had been accustomed to sit in the evening 
—down that walk in the shrubbery it was 
that they had wandered together—under 
that tree they had sat together; there was 
not a room in the house, or a path in the 
garden, where she could not conjure up his 
image. Before her marriage she had loved 
these memories, but now they had become 
absolutely hateful to her. Sothe old house 
was left in undisturbed possession of Mrs, 
Blair and the servants. 

This was a better state of things than 
Mrs. Blair had dared to hope for. Juliet 
had not been unkind to her stepmother, and 
Cis had always been favorably disposed to- 
wards her. As they did not intend to live 
at Sotherne themselves, there seemed no 
reason why Mrs. Blair should not continue 
to make it her home. So Mrs. Blair lived 
there on all the fat of the land. 

She asked her own friends, French ac- 
qnaiutances, principally of her ante-nuptial 
days, to stay with her, greatly to old Higgs’s 
disgust, who was loud in his grumblings 
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against the “dirty furrin French folk,’’ as 
he insisted on calling a perfectly unobjec- 
tionable Monsieur and Madame Gambert, 
who were frequently guests at Sotherne. 

Mrs. Blair played the country lady to 
these and other admiring friends, gave little 
dinner-parties for their entertainment,drove 
them out to see the show places in the 
neighborhood in the ancient landau, drawn 
by two remarkably fat and lazy old horses, 
and did the honors of Sotherne Court gen- 
erally, as if the whole place belonged to 
her. 

Higgs hated Mrs. Blair and her friends; 
the new state of things was abhorrent to 
him; but, like a brave man, he stuck to his 
post manfully. As Jong as he had breath 
and life, Higgs declared he would stay at 
Sotherne to serve his dear young mistress, 
and to prevent the old place from going to 
rack and ruin in the hands of a parcel of 
strangers. Higgs wasa thorn in Mrs. Blair's 
side—he was forever doing things in direct 
opposition to her wishes. He often refused, 
respectfully but firmly, to obey her orders, 
stating that his duty to Mrs. Travers pre- 
vented him from doing so. 

** Very sorry, ma’am, but my conscience 
wonldn’t allow me no peace if I were to 
give out that there old silver tea-service,”’ 
was the sort of remark he was wont to 
make; ‘seeing that my mistress is away, 
and I left in charge, as it were, of her 
property—anything to oblige you, marm, I 
am sure, but I must do my duty /ust/’’ 

And Mrs. Blair might entreat, or threat- 
en, or storm, it was all of no avail. Higgs 
would jingle his keys as if to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish you may get it!’ and go off to his 
pantry chuckling over her discomfiture, 

Mrs. Blair would have given a great deal 
for Higgs to leave, and in pursuance of that 


. Object she made herself as ungracious and 


unpleasant to him as she possibly could; 
but unluckily Higgs saw through it, and 
was well determined not to give her that 
supreme triumph. 

**She thinks as how I’ll give warning,” 
said the old man to himself; “she woft 
find Ebenezer Higgs so easy to move. I'll 
stay here till I drop sooner than go, if it’s 
only to spite her! I aint her servant, and 
she cau’t give me the sack!’ And so the 
only result of the feud between them was 
that Higgs made himself more intensely dis- 
agreeable than ever, and on hearing shortly 
afier the dispate concerning the silver tea- 


service that Mrs. Blair expected some 
friends to stay with her for Christmas, he 
took the opportunity of declaring that the 
dining-room grate was breaking to pieces, 
and had the whole fireplace taken out and 
sent off to the ironmonger’s to be renewed; 
so that the sompany had to use the break- 
fast-room, and Mrs. Blair had to postpone 
a dinner-party which she had intended giv- 
ing in honor of her guests. 

Of course all these things were very try- 
ing; but still, on the whole, Mrs Blair was 
by no means dissatisfied with her lot in life. 
Day after day she congratulated herself 
upon the successful termination of all her 
hopes and plans. How well everything had 
turned out, and how different everything 
would have been if she had not stopped 
that letter from Colonel Fleming! Of course 
Juliet would never have married Cis—that 
odious guardian would have come back, and 
she herself would have been turned adrift 
upon the world with a very small income, 
whereas now everything had ended for the 
best. She had a comfortable and luxurious 
home and plenty of servants, whom she 
neither kept nor paid to wait upon her; she 
had no expenses, and her position in the 
county,as Mr. Blair’s widow was everything 
that she could wish. And as to Juliet, she 
of course was perfectly happy—probably 
much happier than if she had been allowed 
to marry her colonel; no one would ever 
know anything about that letter now, and 
Mrs. Blair felt convinced that she had done 
right, perfectly right, in suppressing it. 
After all, the result had justified the means. 
All's well that ends well. 

Of her nearest neighbors and connections, 
the Traverses of Broadley, Mrs, Blair saw 
but very little. Five years had not passed 
away without working sundry changes for 
them. 

Mary was married to a well-to-do squire 
in the next county, and Flora had shot up 
into a tall thin wisp of a girl of sixteen, 
with a face like Georgie’s, but with a 
promise of more beauty than had ever be- 
longed to her dead sister. And between 
the squire and the dead past, Time had 
already begun to spread his cobweb veil. 
Slowly, but surely, Georgie’s memory be- 
came—not forgotten—for when can a father 
ever forget his dead child?—but vaguer and 
more indistinct; the bitterness went out of 
the recollection of her, and only the sweet 
savor of her goodness and gentleness left its 
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halo around her early grave. The home 
gap was slowly filling up again, as all such 
gaps do—God forbid that they should not. 
However wide the breach that is made, 
however hopeless the blank may be, the 
strangeness and the agony of it does in 
time wear off—the wound may leave its 
sears, but the open sore heals up. 

Squire Travers was indeed no longer the 
same man he used to be—he was more sub- 
dued and patient in manner, less irritable, 
and less given to strong language; but he 
no longer now gave way to fits of melan- 
choly and depression. 

He had been very pleased at his son’s 

marriage, and that event had certainly been 
the first thing that had roused him from 
the utter prostration that had followed upon 
his daughter’s death. 
. Then, although, as he had himself said, 
he would never again keep the hounds, yet, 
after two winters had passed away, the old 
hunting instinct had awoke again, and 
when the third season came round he had 
found himself quite unable to resist it. 

When he had stood looking out of the 
window one afternoon in November for 
some time, and then had suddenly turned 
round and said to his wife, “I think I 
shall potter out on Sunbeam to-morrow 
morning—lI hear the hounds meet at Cosby 
Farm,’’ the speech had been huiled by Mrs. 
Travers as very good news indeed. After 


’ that he went out regularly, far or near, a 


little shamefacedly at first, lest any one 
should think him heartiess to his daugh- 
ter’s memory, but by-atid-by with all the 
keenness and zest revived; besides, Wattie 
had set his mind at ease, 

“She would have liked you to go out 
again, 1 know,’’ he had said to him, and 
the squire had silently pressed his hand, 

“It would have made her miserable to 
think you had given up hunting, and it ddes 
her no good, poor darling,’’ continued Wat- 


_ tie; ‘ besides, you have Flora to think of.” 


Yes, there was Flora; for her sake it was 
desirable that her father should go out with 
her instead of leaving her, as had lately 
happened, to the care of the groom—for 
Flora, like Georgie, ‘‘ had it in her,’’ and 
no considerations could stop her from slink- 
ing off after the hounds whenever they 
came within reasonable distance. 

There was one thing that the squire could 
not be too particular about with his young- 
er daughier, aed that was in the matter of 


the horses she rode, No half-bruken, un- 
tried animal should ever carry a daughter 
of his again; every horse Flora mounted 
was well trained and broken in for a lady’s 
riding, and warranted ‘free from ail sorts of 
vices, ‘The squire, too, gave long prices for 
them, 

Flora, who was quite as fearless and bold 
as her sister ever had been, sometimes re- 
sented this extra care that. was taken of 
her; but one look from Wattie Ellison was 
generally sufficient to make her silent and 
submissive. 

It was by no means an unhappy scene 
that, was going on one mild winter's morn- 
ing in the paddock at the back of the house, 
A number of hurdies had been set up at 
equal distances round the field, and Flor 
mounted on a splendid young | 
horse which her father had just bought for 
her, was careering round, taking the bur- 
dles one after the other in steeple-chase 
fashion, whilst her father and Wattie, Davi 
the groom, and poor old Chanticleer, othe 
together in a group in the centre, 

‘* Why, papa, you leok like the showman 
at Astley’s!”” cried Flora, as with flushed 
cheeks she trotted up to them after her ex- 
ploits. ‘* There you stand twisting about 
and flourishing your whip, I ought to have 
on pink skirts and spangies, and then we 
might get up a regular circus, Fancy you 
jumping through a paper hoop, papa!’ And 
Flora Jaughed merrily with all a younger 
child’s sauciness and impudence, 

**You would look uncommonly well ia 
spangles, I have no doubt, Flora,’ said 
Wattie, patting her horse’s neck, and look- 
ing up admiringly at her; upon which Flora 
made a pass at his hat with her whip, which 
of course she missed, and then sheok her 
fist at him with such a happy laugh, apd 
looking so pretty the while, that, child as 
she was, there seemed to be some founda- 
tion for the county gossip, which reported 
that Wattie Ellison was only waiting till 
Flora shouid be eighteen to transfer openly 
to her the affection which he had formerly 
given to her sister. 

That this was the squire’s dearest wish 
cannot be denied. He was so devoted to 
Wattie, that his poverty and small income 
were as nothing to him; he had calculated 
that he could give Flora enough to live on 
comfortably, and to secure this once de- 
spised young man as his son-in-law was 
now one of his greatest hopes, 
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So the squire took to hunting again, and 
Flora became his constant companion. Her 
mother shook her head lugubriously, and 
prophesied all sorts of evil things, but in 
the long run she was too pleased to see her 
husband more like his old self again to be 
very much disturbed, especialiy as Amy's 
education engrossed a good deal of her 
time; and as that young lady showed no 
tendency whatever for hunting tastes, she 
was able to carry out all her theories about 
the training of young ladies in a satisfactory 
manner in the person of her youngest 
daughter. 

During the course of that same third win- 
ter, when the squire took again to his hunt- 
ing, an event happened which plunged the 
whole family into great grief for several 
days. This was the death of faithful old 
Chanticleer. 

One morning the old hound refused the 
bread and milk which Flora had never once 
forgotten to give him every day in obedience 
to Georgie’s dying wishes, and presently he 
hobbied up to her, for he had become very 
lame and infirm, and, lying down on the 
corner of her dress, licked her hand once, 
and then turned over on his side, and died 
without a struggle. 

It was as if the last link with Georgie had 
been cut away—the old dog had for her 
sake become a general favorite, and even 
Mrs. Travers was upset at his sudden 
death. But after that, and save for that 
distressing incident, things altogether had 
fallen back into peaceful and happy grooves 
at Broadley House. 

And Juliet—how had it fared with Juliet 
during these first five years of her married 
life? The first year after their wedding 
Mr. and Mrs. Travers spent in travelling 
abroad, and it was during these travels, and 
after she had been married more than three 
months, that Juliet at length found courage 
to write to Colonel Fieming. It was but a 
note, merely a few lines, thanking him for 
his wedding presents to her, and expressing 
her admiration of them; and then witha 
trembling hand she added: 

** You have accused me of harshness and 
coldness towards you, and of silence. Of 
the two former I am certainly guiltless, and 
of the latter I cannot understand that you 
should accuse me’’—words which, when he 
read them, puzzled and bewildered him be- 
yond description. 

After their year abroad, Mr. and Mrs. 


Travers came home, but not to Sotherne; 
they bought a large house in Upper Gros- 
venor Street, and there established them- 
selves. 

For her beauty, her wealth and her tal- 
ent, Mrs. Travers soon gained a reputation 
in the London world; no one was so well 
dressed, or rode such good horses—no one 
drove such a perfect pair of ponies in the 
morning, or reclined in such a well-appoint- 
ed barouche in the afternoon; her dinners 
were faultless; her evening parties, filled 
with the elite of London society, were in- 
variably successes; she was courted, flat- 
tered, admired, and sought after; she had 
everything that money, and youth, and 
beauty could give her, and yet—and yet the 
woman was miserable. 

For, to begin with, Juliet was daily dis- 
covering how true her own instincts had 
been when she had told Cis Travers long 
ago that they never could be happy together 
—that they were totally unsuited for each 
other, that her life and her mind were in no 
way similar to his, and that she and he 
must forever go along different paths. 

Juliet began to realize that most painful 
of all positions for a wife—that her hus- 
band ‘was inferior to herself. He was her 
inferior in everything—in mind, in refine- 
ment, and in character. She had known it 
long ago—all her life, indeed—but she had 
not certainly understood until she was 
married to him how irksome and how ua- 
bearable such a reversal of the fitness of 
things would be toher. She did not dislike 
her husband; far from it. She was indeed 
fond of him in a sort of way; but she de 
rived no comfort or support to herself from 
his society. She was forever bending down 
to his level, trying to enter into his thoughts 
and feelings, whilst he could not in the 
smallest degree sympathize with or under- 
stand hers. 

After a time Cis became dimly conscious 


that things were not as they Should be be- 


tween them; he could not understand the 
cause of it, but he began vaguely to per- 
ceive the effects, and with the naturai 
weakness of his character, instead of mak- 
ing the best of the unalterable, he turned it 
into a perpetual subject of grumbling and 
complaint. He became fretful and peevish, 
and was forever ‘reproaching his wife with 
her coldness and want of affection, until 
Juliet one day, fairly exasperated, turned 
round upon him, and reminded him that 
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she had told him before she married him 
that she did not love him, and that, having 
chosen to take her without affect:on, he had 
no right to reproach her for the want of it 
now. 

After that, Cis let his wife pretty well 
alone, and took to going to Gretchen Ruden- 
bach to pour out his troubles, Gretchen 
could understand him, he thought, witli 
that fine vanity which always makes a man 
think himself understood by the woman 
who loves and admires him, although prob- 
ably she has fifty times less comprehension 
of his true character than the woman who 
has not affection enough for him to make 
her blind to his faults. 

And Juliet went her own way. She had 
now but one object in her life—to forget; 
and if there is one thing more unattainable 
than any other unattainable thing that is 
beyond our reach, it is that same gift of 
forgetfulness! Hard indeed it is to find 
where we may drain a draught of the waters 
of Lethe! 

The bitter thought of what might have 
been in comparison with what is, is one 
that it is almost impossible to shut entirely 
out of our minds, 

Toa man, hard mental work does per- 
haps sometimes succeed in keeping at arm’s 
jength the ghosts of past joys and the tor- 
tures of unavailing regret; but a woman 
can seldom hope for such a safe and whole- 
some discipline. To her no sort of work 
is open, but the unending toil of pleasure; 
and pleasure which cannot occupy the brain 
has no power whatever to obliterate recol- 
lection. 

It was in vain that Juliet Travers plunged 
into a whirl of dissipation which lasted day 
and night, and for which she had no natural 
taste; in vain that she filled up every wak- 
ing hour with engagement after engagement, 
that she surrounded herself with friends 
and acquaintances of the most frivolous 
type, who served, itis true, to amuse her, 
but who often disgusted her at the same 
time with their worldly shallowness, For 
a time, indeed, her thoughts might be dis- 
tracted by what was going on around her; 
but wherevér she went, and whatever she 
was doing, it was seldom indeed that the 
image of Hugh Fleming was entirely out of 
ber mind. 

She did her very best to stifle the ever- 
present thought of him—every feeling of 
honor and of duty urged her to do so; and 


yet the task became daily more‘and more 
impossib‘e to her. 

Iam conscious that my heroine does not 
come out well at this period of her life; but 
I am not placing her before you as a perfect 
character, but as a woman full of faults 
and failings, who was tempest-tossed on a 
stormy sea, and who was groping her way 
helplessly, and not very successfully, 
through the darkness, 

Juliet was no saint—she was very human 
indeed; and at this time of her life her bet- 
ter instincts and nobler qualities were cer- 
tainly somewhat obscured. 

She became very reckless—reckless of 
good or evil, aud very bitter against her life, 
Had there been anything in it to reconcile 
her to it, it might not have been so, 

Had she had children, everything would 
probably have become different to her; but 
she had nochild, and daily her husband, 
whom she had never loved, drifted further 
and further away from her. No one was 
dear to her; even the memory of her l»st 
love, which had been so chillingly thrown 
back upon her, was so filled with bitter hu- 
miliation and wounded pride, that it had no 
power to soften her. 

There is not perhaps a more dangerous 
and soul-degrading state of things than for 
a woman who has naturally a warm heart 
and quick impulsive feelings to be thus 
stranded, with every natural channel dried 
up wherein her affections should flow. 

Failing love, such a woman often seeks 
to fill up the blank with admiration and flat- 
tery, thus perverting all the best and high- 
est feelings of her nature. 

And failing love—the one thing she 
yearned for unavailingly—there was no lack 
of admiration and adulation for the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Travers, ] 

She grasped at them eagerly, hungrily; 
without these things, empty and unsatisfy- 
ing as they were, she often felt that she 
should die; they served to drown her long- 
ings, and to keep at bay those other miser- 
able thoughts which were forever assailing 
her. 

Therefore it was that Mrs. Travers hur- 
ried restlessly from place to place—that as 
soon as Goodwood week had brought the 
London season to a close, she must needs 
go to Homburg or Baden for a muuth, then 


back again to spend the autumn months in 


large country houses filled with the acquaint- 
ances of the season, where London life was 
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but repeated al jresco, then generally to 
Paris for Christmas time, or down into 
Leicestershire with her hunters for a cou- 
ple of months’ hunting until the time for 
the season came round again. 

In all these arrangements Cis for the most 
part acquiesced. Juliet always had the up- 
per hand, and had, moreover, been so long 
accustomed to be absolute mistress, that it 
would have required a far stronger char- 
acter than his to have dictated to her in 
these matters. 

Juliet did not drag him about unwilling- 
ly; if he liked, he could come with her—if 
not, he might go elsewhere, wherever he 
liked; it was quite immaterial to her—she 
had always plenty of friends to go with her. 
So it often happened that she was staying 
alone at this or that country-house, whilst 
Cis, who neither hunted nor shot, and there- 
fore found himself very much bored in the 
country, would be sauntering up and down 
the King’s Road at Brighton by himself, or 
elsé living as a bachelor in Grosvenor Street, 
and spending the best part of his idle days 
in Gretchen Rudenbach’s drawing-room. 

Often in a house full of well-dressed and 
fashionable women, Juliet Travers would 
be the very life and soul of the party, the 
centre round which all the men staying in 
the house would gather. Often, after an 
evening, when, resplendent in costly jewels 
and rare laces, she had fascinated every one 
by her beauty and by her conversation, her 
host and hostess would agree‘that no party 
was complete without so gifted and talented 
a guest; the men would sing her praises 
jong and loud in the smoking-room; whilst 
the women, gathered in knots in each 
other’s bedrooms, filled with all the spite 
and envy that small-minded women always 
feel tv any one of their own sex who out- 
shines them, would pick her to pieces, or 


“damn with faint praise’ the woman they 


had possibly parted from a minute before 
with clinging kisses and soft-voiced mur- 
murs of endearing words. 

And meanwhile the object of all this ad- 
miration and envy, with all her satins and 
diamonds flung aside, would be kneeling 
dishevelled by her bedside, shaken with con- 
vulsive sobs, and pressing to her lips with 
despairing moans a yellow faded note and a 
soiled and stiffened glove. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


AT HOME’ AGAIN. 


Ir is breathlessly hot in early June, the 
hour is midnight, the scene is the crush-room 
of the Covent Garden Opera-house, 

It isa popular night, the last strains of 
Gounod’s ‘“* Fanst’’ have but lately died 
away; behind the scenes, according to a 
well-known and time-honored tradition, the 
injured but forgiven Marguerite, who has 
just been wafted up to heaven by ingenious 
machinery among biue muslin clouds, to- 
gether with the too fascinating Faust and 
the scarlet-tinted Mephistopheles, are all 
supposed to be sitting amicably together re- 
freshing themselves with oysters and bot- 
tled stout, whilst in the front of the house 
the audience are crowding down the staircase 
and out into the entrance in search of their 
carriages. Not a very active search either. 
Now and then spmebody’s carriage is loudly 


proclaimed to be stopping the way,’ 


one or two people rush frantically out in 
violent haste; but for the most part the well- 
dressed bright-colored throng stands con- 
tentedly looking about, in no hurry to be 
goue, nodding at distant and un get-at-able 
acquaintances over each other’s heads, or 
merely staring at each other curiously or 
admiringly as occasion may demand. 

Standiug a good way back from the stair- 
case, and very much jammed in between a 
fat paterfamilias with his flock behind him 
and two pretty-looking well-dressed women 
who are chattering together in front of him, 
stands a man who is evidently alone and 
almost a stranger to the scene in which he 
finds himself. 

He looks vaguely round upon the crowd, 
and sees not one familiar face, not one kind- 
ly smile, not one friendly nod. Yes, there 
a remembered face goes by, and stares blank- 
ly, unknowingly at him as it passes—he is 
forgotten! 

** This is solitude—this is to be alone,’’ he 
mutters to himself with a half cynical smile; 
**and people call this coming ‘home!’”’ he 
added, and the smile died away into a sigh. 

He is a striking-looking man, still in the 
prime of life, tall and upright, but with 
many hard lines which care as well as time 
have traced upon his bronzed and weather- 
beaten face. A certain superiority about 
the man, and a certain stamp of birth and 
breeding, cause the two women who are in 
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front of him to turn round more than once 
to glance up at him. : 

** Who is that?’ whispers one. 

*T don’t know,” replies the other in the 
same tone; ** he looks like somebody, but I 
don’t know that I ever saw him before.’’ 

And then they forget him, and goon with 
their chattering aloud. 

Suddenly a name spoken by one of them 
arrests the stranger’s attention. 

**Don’t you know who that is? Why, 
that.is the beautiful Mrs, Travers, who is 
making such a sensation this season.” 

Which—the dark one?” 

* Yes, the tall dark woman, with the dia- 
monds and the black Spanish lace thrown 
over her head.”’ 

** How lovely she is!’’ 

“Yes, lovely enough. That little fair 
woman with her is Mrs, Dalmaine, her great 
friend. Don’t you remember the scandal 
there was about her two seasons ago?” 

“O, perfectly; you don’t mean to say she 
is here still! Why, there was to have been 
a divorce,’’ 

“*O, it was all hushed up, and she goes 
about under Mrs, Travers’s wing now, so I 
suppose she is all right.” 

“And is that Mrs. Travers’s husband who 
is offering her his arm?” 

‘Lor’ no, my, dear! the husband never 
shows. They say he is a muff, or a misan- 
thrope, or a savant, or sometbing of that 
kind,’ answered the other; “at all events, 
he is never with his wife; that good-looking 


fellow is Lord George Mannersley—he has 


been dancing attendance upon her all the 
season; she never goes anywhere without 
him. It is really quite dreadful the way 
some married women go on! If you and I 
were to do such things, my dear, everybody 
would cut us; but just because she is rich 
and the fashion, nobody seems to think any- 


thing about it, They say Lord George is 
over head and ears in love with her, and 


gives her such splendid presents; isn’t it 
shocking! And Mrs. Robertson told me the 


other day that she had it from Lady Wal- 


ters, who is very intimate with her, that she 
knows for a fact—hush, it would never do 
to say it aloud, but—” and the rest of the 
communication was delivered in a whisper. 
It was probably something very spicy, for 
the two ladies giggled, and then shook their 
heads with a little sham horror over it, as if 
to say ‘‘ Very sad, but how delightful a bit 


of scandal is! and even if it does take away 
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an innocent woman’s character, what does 
it signify, so long asit affords us a little 
amusement!” 

And Hugh Fleming, standing behind 
them, an unwilling listener, heard it all. 

Heard it; and then, following the direc- 
tion of their eyes, saw her once again, 
_ She was standing a little way up the stair- 
case, leaning somewhat languidly against 
the wall; the woman who had been pointed 
out as Mrs. Dalmaine—a bright lively little 
blonde, with a too straw-colored chignon, 
and a suspicion of blacking about the eye- 
brows and eyelashes, stood chattering away 


merrily beside her, whilst in front of her, 


holding her fan, and fanning her at times 
with it, stood a remarkably handsome young 
map, with the deepest blue eyes, and the 
blackest of curly heads, and a long mus- 
tache. He was talking, seemingly, to Mrs. 
Dalmaine; but his eyes were riveted on the 
lovely face of Mrs. Travers. She took but 
little part in the conversation; every now 
and then she smiled, or put in a word or 
two, and at every instant she bowed her 
head gracefully co some one or other of her 
friends among the stream of people who 
passed along down the staircase, 

She looked tired and slightly bored, and 
when “ Mrs, Travers’s carriage ’’ was shout- 
ed from below, and her footman appeared 
at the doorway, she took Lord George Man- 
nersley’s arm with alacrity, as if glad to be 
off. 

Her name was so well known as a London 
beauty that not a few pressed forward to 
look at her as she passed out, and amongst 
them Colonel Fleming, too, pushed to the 
front rank, He stood close by the door 
through which she went out. He saw her 
sweet face, with all, and more than all, its 


_well-remembered beauty, yet with a certain 


gravity and a certain hardness. in the lines 
that were new to it; he had time. to note 
the wistful unsatisfied look in ber dark eyes, 
and he heard her voice as she came past him. 
** Wont you come to my rooms to supper? 
Do!” Lord George was saying to her, en- 
treatingly. ‘* There is no reason why you 
should not. We have got Mrs. Daimaine, 
and Castleton is sure to drop in to make a 
fourth. Don’t be so cruel.as to refuse.” 
“T am afraid I must,” she answered, 
flushing a little at his eagerness, “‘I am 
very tired to-night; I had rather go home.” 
And then she passed close by him. ‘There 
was a flash of the diamonds in her ha‘r, and 
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on her bosom; a whiff of the perfume from 
her bouquet; her rich black satin draperies 
brushed against his feet as she went by—he 
could have put out his hand to hold her 
back,'she was so near—so near—and yet, 
alas! so very far. 

Her carriage rolled away, and Hugh 
Fleming turned out alone into the crowded 
squalid streets. 

It was thus that he had met her again— 
the woman who had been his ideal ever 
since he had left her! The same, yet no 
longer the same—no longer the girl he re- 
membered with the light of truth and can- 
dor in her eyes, with the best and highest 
instincts of womanhood shining out in her 
ever-varying face, but a woman who already 
wore a mask of hardness and worldliness, 
whose eyes had grown cold and unloving, 
whose laughter, as she passed by him, had 
sounded hollow and unreal. 

And worse even than this—she was a 
woman whose doings had become talked 
and gossiped about, whose bosom friend was 
said to be of dubious reputation; whilst al- 
ready the breath of scaudal had coupled her 
own name witb that of the worthless young 
profligate on whose arm he had seen her 
leaning. 

Bitter, most bitter, were Hugh Fleming’s 
reflections as he paced slowly along towards 
his club and thought on these things. 

What had changed her? What had hap- 
pened to her? Was this the result of the 
loveless marriage which he himself had 
urged upon her? Or was there other and 
deeper mischief still going on? 

Still pondering on these things, Hugh 
Fleming stood back fer an instant at a cross- 
ing in Berkeley Square, as a brougham, 
drawn by a showy-looking pair of horses, 


@ashed by him. 


It was Mrs. Travers’s carriage. By the 
light of the lamps as it passed, he could see 
that Mrs, Dalmainue was no longer there; 
she had probably been dropped at her own 
house. There were only two people in the 
carriage—Mrs. Travers herself, and by her 
side Lord George Mannersiey’s handsome 
head bending forward and talking eagerly 
and animatedly to her. 

Colonel Fleming saw them both perfectly, 
and then the brougham dashed by, and left 
him standing alone in the darkness of the 
empty street. 

And as he stood there, there raged at his 
heart one of the original savage instincts 


which education and civilization have no 
power to destroy ina man’s breast—a fierce, 
murderous, maddening jealousy. 

Women are supposed to have a monopoly 
of this same vice of jealousy; but the jeal- 
ousy of a woman—far easier aroused, it is 
true—finds its vent in small spite, and mal- 
ice, and backbiting. But for the good, 
strong, unadulterated flavor of the passion, 
commend me to the jealousy, just and ex- 
cusable, of aman towards that other man 
who seeks toinjure the fair fame of the 
woman whom he loves, 

A man who is a prey to such a jealousy 
becomes, for the time, a savage or a wild 
beast. 

As Hugh Fleming stood there, looking 
after Juliet’s departing brougham, he could 
gladly, eagerly, joyfully have strangled the 
man who was sitting in it beside her. He 
would have bleSsed you or any one else who 
would have given him the opportunity of 
trampling that dark clustering head in the 
mud of the gutter, and of quenching forever 
the light in those deep blue eyes that, all 
unconscious of the murderous thoughts so 
near them, were feasting themselves on 
Juliet’s beauty. 

“And it was for this that I gave her up! 
My God, for this!’ he muttered below his 
breath, as he strode on with all the fierce 
turmoil of bitter hatred surging within him. 

Mrs. Travers’s house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street was a chef-d’euvre of good taste and 
luxury. No money had been stinted in its 
furnishing and decoration; nothing had 
been spared that could add either to the re- 
finement or to the comfort of every room in 
the house, 

In Juliet Travers’s drawing-room there 
were no masses of gilding, no heavy painted 
cornices, no crimson satin damask, no blaze 
of color and vulgarity; no trace, in short, 
of the upholsterer’s and the house-decora- 
tor’s hand, to bewilder or to oppress you 
with suffocating grandeur. 

Everywhere were harmony and fitness; 
sober coloring and fastidiousness of taste; 
rich dark draperies; luxurious couches, val- 
uable pictures in Venetian frames mellowed 
by the glow of age, priceless old china, deli- 
cate Sevres or quaintest Bristol and Worces- 
ter, set out by careful hands upon dark 
shelves and brackets; bookcases filled with 
every book that a lover of art or literature 
could desire; the piano covered with the 
best and highest style of music; whilst the 
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reviews and magazines of the day found 
their places in a general and rather pleasant 
litter on the tables. 

Nothing indicates so well the character 
of a woman as the room in which she is ac- 
castomed to live. Not all the emptiness of 
Juliet Travers’s present mode of life, not 
all the frivolity of most of her daily associ- 
ates, could wholly obliterate that refinement 
of taste, that keen appreciation of all that is 
beautiful and improving to tive mind, which 
a thoroughly well-educated woman, what- 
ever may be her surroundings, retains more 
or less throughout her life. 

Juliet’s drawing-room in Grosvenor Street 
was like an essay on her own character— 
the good things were all there, but they 
were all left in disorder and confusion. 

She is sitting at the writing-table on the 
morning after the opera, her pen in hand, 
and a pile of invitation eards beside: her, 
which Mrs. Dalmaine, at the corner of the 
table, is busily filling up, ticking the names 
off a long paper list as she does 0, whilst 
Juliet leans back in her chair, and stares 
idly out of the window. 

** How lazy you are, Juliet!’ says Mrs, 
Dalmaine, who, we may as well charitably 
remark en passant, had pever been any- 
where near the precincts of the Divorce 
Court; although, for a fast young woman 
with an old husband, she had certainly done 
as many foolish and imprudent things as 
had sufficed to give acertain color to sun- 
dry slanderous and utterly untrue reports 


_abouther. “How lazy youare! Here you 


are, sitting staring at nothing, like a love- 
sick damsel, whilst 1 am slaving away in 
your service! Are the Blackwoods to be 
asked? What do you want a lot of old fogies 
filling up the rooms for? When I givea 
musical crush, if Lever do, I wont havea 
single woman over fifty in the room. What 
isthe good of them? They are not orna- 
mental, and they take up just the room of 
two ordinary people—these old women do 
so run to fat!’ 

“Nevertheless, I think I must ask the 
Blackwoods, Rosa,’’ answered Juliet, with 
a smile; *‘ they are very old friends of my 
father’s, and it is often difficult to show 
¢ivility to old-fashioned people.” 

“Well, certainly it is doing them off 
cheap, so here goes their card. By the way, 
have you had an answer from your profes- 
sionals yet—that Miss Kudenbach?” 

“Yes, here is her note—she comes. I 


cannot think what made Cecil of all people 
recommend her! he seemed quite eager 
about engaging her—he hates music, you 
know!’ 

“Ah, my dear, you never can tell a man’s 
motives!’ answered Mrs, Dalmaine, with a 
knowing little nod, as she ran her pen 
through the Blackwoods’ name on the list 
infrontofher. ‘* You should never inquire 
too closely into a husband’s fancies—you 
never can tel] what the quietest of them are 
up to!” 

“Nonsense!” said Juliet, rather impa- 
tiently. ‘Have you finished that list, 
Rosa? Well, here is the next—the men,” 

“Ah, how delightful! how I love men!” 
cried the little woman, applying herself with 
diligence to study the paper presented to 
her. ‘Dear delicious beings! not half of 
them will come, you know, Juliet; they 
never co, even to your parties, and you get 
more than most people. You will only get 
your own lovers—about a dozen or so.” 

“What rubbish you do talk! I have no 
lovers, Rosa. I wish you would not say 
such things,’’ said Juliet, frowning a little 
angrily. 

“No? O,1 am sorry I used the word— 
what shall I call them—admirers—slaves— 
sweethearts? What do you call Lord 
George, for instance; a mixture of all 
three?”’ 

“Tam sick of Lord George!” cried Juliet, 
impatiently jumping up from the table and 
scattering her writing things on to the floor. 

“And yet you would miss his attentions 
sorely if he withdrew them!” said Mrs. Dal- 
maine, who was not wanting in shrewdness, 
**My dear girl, don’t be absurd. We all 
know that you don’t care a farthing for 
Lord George, but he is the best-looking man 
about town, and it gives you a prestige to 
be seen about with him, and all the women 
are dying with rage and ervy of you. Be- 
lieve me,’’ continued Mrs. Dalmaine, look- 
ing up solemnly at her friend, and speaking 
emphatically and slowly, as if she was lay- 
ing down some grand moral maxim, ‘“ be- 
lieve me, there is no finer position in life 
than that of a woman who has succeeded in 
exciting the envy and the hatred of nine 
out of every ten of the women of her ac- 
quaiutance—it’s the finest position, Juliet; 
think what a success among the men it 
implies,” 

Juliet could not help laughing. ‘“ What 
morals you have, Rosa! and the best of it 
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is, I réally think you believe in what you 
” 


*““Why, of course I do!’ answered Mrs. 
Dalmaine, opening hereyes. ‘* Why should 
I not? haven’t 1 gone through it all, and 
don’t I know what horrors those hateful 
women who never have any admirers them- 
selves say of one, and haven’t I got the whip 
hand of them al) forever? because I don’t 
eare one brass farthing what they say, and 
they knowit. Don’t you bea goose, Juliet; 
you keep your Lord George—you will find 
him very useful.” 

“Well, there he is!’ said Juliet, as a 
hansom dashed up to the door; ‘‘so now I 
shall begin by making use of him to take 
you into the park this morning. I really 
eannot go, and you must both come back to 
luncheon. How d’ye do, Lord George? 
You and Mrs. Dalmaine must excuse my 
going out with you this morning, as I am so 
busy. Come back and lunch with me by- 
and-by, and you will find me in an idle and 
gossiping mood; just now am up to my 
eyes in sending out invitations for my next 
musical.” 

Of course there was an outcry at the idea 
ef Juliet’s not going with them, but it end- 
ed, as such disputes always did, in Juliet’s 
getting her own way; and her two friends 
went out together, Mrs. Dalmaine nothing 
loth to parade her handsome cavalier in the 
park, and Juliet was left alone. 

After they had been gone about twenty 
minutes, however, the bright sunshine and 
fresh breeze looked so tempting that she 
remembered some trifling thing she wanted 
at asbop in Audley Street, and put on her 
bonnet to walk round to it. 

Going down stairs she tapped at her hus- 
band’s study door, and receiving no answer, 
hooked in. Cis lay full length on the sofa 
fast asleep, with a novel open on his chest. 
He opened his eyes as his wife came in, and 
began grumbling at being awakened. 

- “ How lazy you are, Cis!’ said Julie , 
with scarce-concealed contempt, for her hus- 


band often spent his mornings thus. “Get 
up, and put on your hat, and come out with 

*““What should I go out with you for? 
You have got that horrid Dalmaine woman 
with you. She always laughs at me,” 

“Don’t abuse my friends, please! Be- 
sides, she is not here now. I am going out 
for ten minutes by myself; wont you come, 
Cis?’ she added, in a conciliatory voice, 
laying her han gently on his shoulder. 

But Cis shook her off impatiently. ‘** You 
don’t really want me—it is all sham; you 
don’t care a farthing about me!’ and he 
turned sulkily away from her. 

** You are enough to try the patience of a 
saint, Cis!’ said Juliet, stamping her foot; 
and she slammed the door angrily behind 
her, and went out alone, 

This was all the companionship she got 
out of her husbafd! Fretful sulks and re- 
proaches whenever she made the slightest 
advances tohim. Was it not better to go 
her own way, and to leave him completely 
alone? Some impulse, she had not known 
what, had impelled her to turn to him this 
morning; perhaps it was Mrs. Dalmaine’s 
worldly theories, or perhaps the frequent 
recurrence of those visits from Lord George 
Mannersley; but something, some good feel- 
ing, some better instinct, had prompted her 
for once to seek out her husband, and this 
had been the result of it! 

Sore at heart, wounded in her pride and 
in her best feelings, Juliet walked along in 
the bright morning sunshine, feeling very 
acutely what an utter mistake her whole 
life had been, how completely alone and un- 
loved she was! Unavailing regrets, hopeless 
memories, rose bitterly in her heart. Half 
unconsciously, the name of Hugh Fleming 
escaped from her heart, and found utter- 
ance on her lips; and, as it did so, she 
turned the corner of the street—and met 
him face to face! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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OUT OF THE FLOOD. 


BY UEKLEN 


“* TueRs is not the slightest danger. The 
river will be booming before morning, and 
there will be much destruction of property 
along its course; but, thank fortune, we 
sit high and dry above any possible flood, 

«and are safe.’’ 

**I wish I could think so, Chariey,’’ said 
Mrs. Arnold, the young gentleman’s motk- 
er; ‘‘ but we are informed by the oldest in- 
habitants that within their recollection 
there has not been such an accumulation of 
snow in the valley for years, And so they 
predict that, with rain and a sudden thaw, 
there will come a mighty flood.’’ 

** Well, mother, we are having both witha 
vengeance,” replied young Arnold, as he 
endeavored to close a rebellious shutter, 
and received a dash of the pelting rain be- 
fore it was accomplished. ‘* See, I am ef- 
fectually baptized.’”’ And he laughed as he 
shook the drops out of his dark hair. ** But, 
seriously, mother, this is a howling storm, 
and those of our neighbors who have build- 
ed their houses upon the sands, or rather 
flats, will fiud themselves homeiess if this 
keeps on for twenty-four hours.” 

“We can trust ina merciful Providence 

that there be no loss of life, and be prepared 
to assist the unfortunate to the best of our 
ability in such an event,’’ returned his 
mother, as she said ber good-night. 
. Charles Arnold, the only idolized child of 
his widowed mother, was far above the av- 
erage country youth, having received a su- 
perior education. At an early age he had 
settied down upon the home farm to till its 
broad acres, and to become the stay and 
staff of his surviving parent’s declining 
years. 

The quiet of peaceful siumber had reigned 
for hours in the Arnold mansion, broken 
only by the swash of the rain, and roaring 
of the many loud-voiced brooks, which had 
begun their impromptu eourses with. the 
rain; having found birth in the saighty 
snowdrifts which had Jain upon upland and 
hilltop ali winter. 

But suddenly they were aroused from 
slumber, by a strange. medley of sounds, 
above which was shouted a warning cry. 
‘With the elasticity and impetuosity of early 
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manhood, Charles Arnold was instantly at 
the window of his room, and was answering 
the voice below. 

** Hallo! What is the matter?”’ 

**Upl up! for God’s sake! The dam has 
given away, and the whole valley is 
flooded,”’ 

‘Is that you, Jake Brown? What can 
be done?’’ 

**God only knows, unless you kin git out 
yer boat and pick up anybody that’s afloat. 
The whole of Perryville is under water, and 
some of the houses are driftin’ down stream. 
But 1 must be off. There’s the Widow 
Casey. Her little cottage will soon be go- 
ing for it’? And the next moment the 
clattering and splashing of his horse told of 
his departure, 

The ‘‘ Widow Casey!’ At that namea 
white fear came into the face of young Ar- 
nold. He instantly closed the window, and 
hastily dressed and descended the stairs, to 
find his mother up, with a lighted lantern 
in her hand, 

** It is as I feared, Charley. The flood is 
almost upon us, and you had better look to 
the stock. I have calied up the hired, man 
to assist you,” 

Teli him to look to the safety of the 
animals, 1 must be off to save what lives I 
can,” 

**O my,.son, can it have come, to that, 
think you?) And must you venture out into 
the, very jaws of death this black. bitter 
night, and be at. the mercy of the boiling 
waters!’ 

‘*i shall look out for my own safety, 
mother, never fear, Keep the fire and lights 
burning, to guide any of the suffcrers to 
warmth and safety, but do not worry about 
me,’’ 

Even.as he was speaking, he disappeared 
into the darkness en- 
shrouded, the doomed valley, and in a mo- 
mentanore Mrs. Arnold heard the plashing 
of the feet of his favorite horse, as he hur- 
ried away, and, with a sigh and prayer for 
her darling’s safety, she turned into.the 
house, to execute his commands. 

Assisted by the man Masters, she illumi- 
nated the house from cellar to garret, and 
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builded fires upon the broad hearths in the 
best room and spare bedroom, and replen- 
ished the kitchen stove. Then she sat 
down to wait for what the waves might 
waft to her hospitable door, and to wear 
out the night with motherly anxieties. 

At first young Arnold was compelled to 
trust his safety to the sagacity of his intel- 
ligent horse, for the night was so dark he 
could scarcely see the hand held before his 
face. But gradually his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the surroundings, and he could 
distinguish the nature of the country, with 
its pine-crowned hills, and the boiling mad- 
dened rush of waters at their feet, through 
the very heart of the lovely Lehigh valley. 

The swollen river had invaded the road, 
and the horse plashed almost knee deep at 
every step, urged on by his intrepid rider, 
for the safety of the inmates of the Casey 
cottage. In imagination he pictured the 
sweet dark-eyed Nellie Casey, who had for 
years encouraged his boyhood’s love, only 
to scorn it when tendered with manly fer- 
vor and dignity when old enough to choose 
a life-mate. It had seemed unaccountable 
to him—she being poor, and an additional 
burden to a widowed mother, while he was 
the undisputed heir of many broad and 
rich acres, with their great white farmhouse, 
giant barnsand huge granaries. Yet it had 
been unaccountable that with only beauty 
for her dower, Nellie Casey should have 
discarded so handsome and wealthy a suitor, 
and had actually taken upon herself the 
burden of acommon district school-teacher. 
And at length, finding that detestable occu- 
pation, or the persistent attention of young 
Arnold, to disagree with her health, had 
goue as travelling-companion to an invalid 
lady; and after an absence of nearly two 
years, she had just returned to her child- 
hood’s home, to find her lover still unmar- 
ried. Only the previous day Charley Ar- 
nold had heard of her return, and had re- 
ceived the news so quietly that even the 
quick eye of his shrewd mother failed to 
detect any undue interest or emotion. 
Whatever were his real attachments, or 
whether they had sarvived time and ab- 
sence, the events uf that nightof storm and 
roaring elements were to reveal. 

Meanwhile, he urged on his horse, meet- 
ing now and then some homeless wanderer 
who was seeking safety in climbing the 
hill-paths; while the calls of scattered 
friends, the cries of children, and the 
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groans of engulfed animals, mingled with 
the roar ef the vexed waters, all told of the 
sad and awful calamity that had fallen upon 
the inhabitants of the valley. And heavily 
they smote upon the heart of young Arnold, 
as he dashed along, stopping now and 
again to give directiens or assistance to the 
poor unfortunates who claimed his aid. 

The storm had ceased at midnight, and 
the flying clouds but partially at times ob- 
scured the star-lighted sky. By the time 
he had reached the place known as “ But-. 
ternut Hollow,’ where the Casey cottage 
was situated, the moon had risen, and 
lighted scene of terrible devastation. But 
no longer able to keep the road, Charles Ar- 
nold was obliged to climb a steep hill path, 
there secure his horse, and trust to his own 
limbs for safety. Keeping well up on the 
high ground, he managed to turn a bend of 
the river which disclosed the Casey cottage, 
but afew rods away, engulfed in the fast 
rising waters. 

Everything was quiet within, and Arnold 
at first concluded the place had been de- 
serted by the family, having been aroused 
in time to secure safety by flight. To as- 
certain if that should be so, he shouted, his 
voice rising loud and hoarse above the noise 
of the elements. Instantly a window in 
one of the rooms was raised, and a woman 
answered him with acry of dismay. The 
entire family had been sleeping in utter ig- 
norance of the awful danger! 

“ Help! help!’ came the agonized cry of 
a mother for the rescue of her little children. 

Arnold shouted back for them to keep 
calm, and questioned if there was a boat 
about the place. A voice, clearer and more 
decisive, and which he recognized as that of 
Nellie, answered that there was one further 
down the bend of the river, but she feared 
it might bave broken from its fastenings. 

This, upon investigation, proved but too 
true, and precious moments were being 
wasted. And there was nothing to be done 
but attempt the rescue by swimming. Di- 
vesting himself of all cumbersome clothing, 
the brave fellow was soon breasting the 
flood, which almost reached the chamber 
window, into which he was not long in 
climbing. 

“The boat is gone. You will have to 
trust yourselves to me,”’ he said. . Lo 

The light of the lamp revealed to him sLe 
little group of terrified children, and the 
white face of Nellie Casey, and at the same 
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instant she saw who was their self-sacrific- 
ing deliverer. 

“It's Charley Arnold!’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Casey. ‘*God bless you, Charley. Take 
the little ones first.” 

She handed him wee Jennie. He soon 
placed her in safety, and returned for little 
Mary and Georgie. Ben, the eldest, could 
swim, and took position ty the group on 
the hillside. With difficulty young Arnold 
next succeeded in conveying the rather 
plump and stout matron to her shivering 
brood. Then he sank to the ground in ut- 
ter exhaustion. 

“*Nellie!’ cried Mrs. Casey. ‘*O my 
Nellie! You have given out, Mr. Arnold, 
and she is left to perish.” 

“No, don’t fear for her, but look to your 
own safety.” 

He «directed Ben where to find his horse, 
to place his mother and the little ones upon 
it, and take them to his home—to his 
mother, who was ready to receive and care 
for them—as a moment’s delay in their 
drenched state might be fatal. The poor 
woman was undecided as tocomplying with 
his commands, when Nellie called to her to 
seek shelter, and at once, as she was in no 
immediate danger. 

The moment Arnold had seen Mrs. Casey 
and her children upon the right path, he 
swan again to the cottage, notwithstanding 
the repeated solicitations of Nellie that he 
woukl wait and recruit his strength. But 
the cold wind was rapidly unfitting him for 
the task, and his already exhausted frame 
would find it difficult to accomplish it at 
best; and the -young girl for whom he was 
making the desperate effort saw with an- 
guish that his stroke was weakened by the 
straining to save her loved ones, Whén he 
had reached the window, and was clinging 
to it for support, be could only whisper the 
single world: 

Come.”’ 

“No! I cannot—will not tax yon fur- 
ther. Save youreelf, Charles Arnold, and 
may God recompense you for all you have 
done for me and mine this night.” 

“Nellie, are you mad?” he questioned, 
hoarse with emotion and exhaustion. 

“No. I am perfectly sane. O, do not 
waste the precious moments, but save your- 
self.’’ 

Even as she spoke the house. seemed to 
be lifted from the foundations, and swayed 
ominously. 


“Come, Nellie. I will not leave you. 
In a moment more the house will join the 
other wrecks in this scathing flood. Come, 
or I will share your fate, whatever it may 
be.”’ 

As he spoke he clambered in at the win- 
dow, and sinking at her feet continued: 

“ You cannot prevent my dying with you, 
Helen Casey, though you scorn my love and 
the strength of my right arm to save you.” 

“Too late! O Charley! what have you 
done? We are afloat, and rapidly driving 
down stream.” And the wretched girl im- 
plored him with streaming eyes to save 
himself even then, ‘*O, if you ever cared 
for me, go”’ she said, ‘* before it is too tate. 
You can reach the shore if unencumbered.’’ 

“You would make of me an infamous 
coward! Think you I could be induced to 
leave any helpless woman to perish alone? 
much less one who, had she permitted, 
would have been my loved and cherished 
wife? No; if you will go with me, Nellie, 
1 will attempt even now to reach the shore, 
Otherwise, I will remain and go with you 
over the lower dam, which we are very fast 
approaching; and with our refuge dashed 
to pieces, our fate will be certain,”’ 

‘* Forgive me for increasing the danger by 
this delay, and believe me I thought only of 
your safety, Charley.’’ 

“Then you will let me strive to save 
you?” 

“Yes. But before we trust ourselves to 
what seems certain death, let me confess to 
you, Charley, that I have always loved you, 
as I do now. I only refused your hand 
from.a knowledge I possessed that I was 

distasteful te your mother, and—’”’ 

**God bless you, my darling! We have 
not a moment to lose. I shall try to reach 
yonder point,’”’ he said, interrupting her 
with one mad embrace, and a fervent kiss 
upon her white trembling lips. 

In another instant he was out into the 
raging foaming tide, with his loved burden 
clasped closely to his heart. With afew 
words of encouragement, a caution not to 
cling ao closely as to impede his progress, he 
began his battle for life, After the first 
shock of the cold water was over, Nellie lay 
helpless as an infant in his arms, her eyes 
fixed upon his agonized face, and watched 
the mighty efforts he was making. She 
saw that the veins upon his broad and white 
forehead stood out like whipcords, that 
great drops of moisture lay thick upon his 
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clustering hair, while his thin nostrils were 
dilated by the breath foreed, through them 
in spasmodic gasps, and that his set white 
teeth gleamed in the fitful moonlight. 

But she was fast losing all of sensibility, 
and her last feelings, which shaped them- 
selves into thought, were that thus she 
would be happy if she could float on for- 
ever, and that they would pass through the 
portals of death in that loving embrace, her 
head resting upon his shoulder, and his 
strong arm around her. 

On, on they floated in the mad dance of 
waters, buffeted by wrecks and broken de- 
bris of every description. Now and then 
adead white face would glide by them, as if 
to say, ‘‘Give me way to pass to eternity 
just a little before you;” or the carcass of 
some brute would contend the right of way, 
and then sweep on down mid the swollen 
tide with the dumb eloquence of an awful 
fate. 

**We are nearing the bend. Courage, 
dearest,’’? whispered Chariey Arnold, cling- 
ing still more closely to the forin which was 
fast losing the elasticity of sensibility. 

The biue eyes opened to smile, only to 
close again and know nothing more until 
two almost lifeless bodies lay stranded side 
by side upon a shore piled high with broken 
timbers and logs. 

Nellie was the first to struggle into a con- 
sciousness of their condition, to find her 
gallant deliverer utterly exhausted and 
almost breathless, Ternor calied her facul- 
ties to life at the thought that after all his 
life had been sacrificed for bers. Witha 
cry of despair, she clung to him and pressed 
her own white cold lips to his whiter and 
colder ones. 
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“* No life! God! he is dead!’ 

As she spoke she was working over him 
with strength no one would have believed 
she possessed, while her cries brought as- 
sistance from a woodman’s hut near by. 
The inanimate form of Charley Arnold was 
at once conveyed thither, placed upon a bed 
before a roaring fire, and the ample draught 
of spirits the good man poured down his 
throat soon brought him around, and he 
was able to smile upon Nellie, and thank 
their host. 

Sunshine and bird-song were rife in the 
valley the morning after the storm and 
flood which had Jeft so many families bome- 
less and bereaved, The warm rays fell 
upon a little donkey cart, with the sorry- 
looking lovers sitting upon a seat of straw, 
wrapped up in old blankets, which the kind 
lumberman stripped from his bed to furnish 
them. And these children from a modern 
ark were hailed with every expre sion of joy 
as they reached the Arnold homestead, 
where the Widow Casey and her little ones 
had found a refuge—a refuge that was for 
a short time quite a hospital, for Nellie and 
Chariey were both the victims of severe 
colds. But they were soon petted into con- 
valescence by the doting mothers—petied 
each other into rosy health and a united 
life. 

The great-hearted people of that region, 
although sufferers by the devastating flood, 
built a more substantial home for the Wid- 
ow Casey upon her bit of land that the river 
could not reach, which her wealthy son-in- 
law furnished, as a sort of peace-offering 
for having taken from her Nellie, who, he 
often declares, was tossed to him by an es- 
pecial providence—‘* out of the flood!” 


oF — Idleness does not 
mean happiness by any means, though 
many young people think that an idle life 
is a pleasant one; but there are none who 
enjoy so little, and are such burdens to 
themselves, as those who have nothing to 
do. Those who are obliged to work hard 
all day enjoy their short periods of rest and 
recreation so much that they are apt to 
think if their whole lives were spent in rest 
and recreation, it would be the most pleas- 
ant of all. But this is asad mistake, as 
they would soon find out if they made a 
trial of the life they think so agreeable. 


One who is never busy can never enjoy 
rest, for rest implies a relief from previous 
labor; and if our whole time was spent in 
amusing ourselves, we shonld find it more 
wearisome than the hardest day’s work. 
Recreation is only valuable as it unbends 
us, the idle can know nothing of. Many 
people leave off business and sétile down to 
a life of enjoyment; but they generally find 
that théy are not nearly so happy as they 
were before, ahd they are often glad to ré- 
turn to their old occupations two escape the 
miseries of indolence. 
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A LOVE SONG. 


BY S8ANDA ENOSB. 


What shall [ call you, love? 
A rose? 
Ah no; ah no. 
I would not wrong you so. 
The sweetest rose that ever drank the dew 
Is not so sweet as you. 


What shall I call you, love? 
A star? 
Ab no; ab no. 
I would not wrong you so. 
The brightest star that blazes in the blue 
Is not 80 bright as you. ' 
New Hartford, N. Y., 1877.: 


What shall I call you, love? 
A bird? 
Ah no; ah no. 
I would not wrong you so. 
The gayest bird that sings the summer thro’ 
Is net 80 gay a’ you. 


What shall I call you, love? 
My bride? 
Ab yes; ab yes. 
These words no wrong express, 


' Before this day has faded from our view 


My bride let me call you. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


your’ girls really ought to get 
married.”’ 

We heard Aunt Caleb say that, as she 
was going out of the hall door, That was 
usually the end of Aunt Caleb’s conferences 
with mother. How many times, in the 
last ten years, she had advanced that prop- 
osition as the solution of all our difficulties 
is known only to the recording ‘angel, 

We took it with rather less show of in- 
dignation, now, than we used to;—*‘ we are 
the girls,” you. understand; as Words- 
worth’s porridge-eating little maid patheti- 
cally remarks, ‘‘ we are five.” 

Oiive’s cheek flushed a little. That was 
the only way our ‘‘rare pale’? Olive ever 
showed when she was moved. Marie set 
the sewing-niachine to racing like mad, and 
hemmed her flounce wrong side out. 

“‘She’s at it again,” was all that Gatty 
said. Gatty was sitting, with her chin in 
her hand, gazing meditatively into the fire; 
for a wonder, for meditation was not much 
in Gatty’s line. 

Kate tossed her little retroussé nose in 
the air. 

“Td rather be the horridest old maid 
that ever was than marry a little, wheezy, 
stingy, withered-up old thing like Cousin 
Laura’s husband!’ 

“ Kate, Kate!’ said mother, holding up 
a reproving finger as she came in. 


“ Bat then he’s awfully rich,’’ said Gat-. 
ty, with a sigh. 

We all looked at Gatty; that speech and 
that sigh were so unlike her. For she was 
not practical; she was *‘ clear Slocomb,” as 
Aunt Caleb said, and ‘understood the 
value of money and position no more than 
a babe.’’ 

“It’s gone!’ said mother, with auction- 
eer-like brevity, dropping into her armchair. 

“What is gone?” we exclaimed, in 
chorus. 

‘Everything. The Pennyeatchet Bank 
has failed.” 

This was harder to bear than even Aunt 
Caleb. 

Well, it wasn’t much, after all,’”’ said 
Kate, philosophically, after a moment of 
utter silence. 

**Much! it was our all!’ said mother; 
and we saw the tears stealing through the 
fingers with which she had covered her ' 


-face. Our brave little mother, whose heart 


had never once failed before in all the 

struggles of the last ten years! < 
And they had been hard struggles, too. 

For we had not ‘‘come down in the world”’ 

all at once, with that shock that leaves 

room for neither hopes nor fears; our purse 

and position had been growing ‘‘ small by 

degrees and beautifully less,” with every \ 

year, Father was a lawyer, who cared 
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much more about getting his cases than his 
fees; according to Aunt Caleb, there never 
was a Slocomb who had “an eye to the 
main chance.” When he died he left us a 
fine house, in an aristocratic quarter of the 
city; only that and nothing more. The 
house couldn’t support us, and, consequent- 
ly, as Kate said, we couldn’t support the 
house. We had moved three times in try- 
ing to find a house that we could support. 
It was just after the second move, four 
years after father’s death, that Olive an- 
nounced her intention of “ earning her own 
living.” It may seem strange, but, though 
we had had asore struggle to make both 
ends meet, that was a possibility that had 
never occurred to any of us before. We 
had not quite given up or been forsaken by 
“our set.” Aunt Caleb “kept our heads 
above water,” as she expressedit. We had 
eaten humble pie to the extent of fixing up 
party gear for ourselves out of Aunt Caleb 
and Cousin Laura’s cast-off gowns, but we 
had not thought of stooping to earn our 
own gowns. Olive’s announcement fell 
among us like a bombshell. Mother looked 
as if she were going to faint, and we were 
all speechless, except Kate. Kate was only 
fourteen, then, and she was, if possible, a 
little more of a madcap than she is now. I 
don’t dare to tell you what Kate said, lest 
our proper Aunt Caleb should by some 
means hear of it; we have stili the fear of 
Aunt Caleb beforeoureyes, But this much 
I will set down, and you are welcome to 
any inferences you can draw from it, Kate's 
great comrade and ally at that iime was a 
youngster in the next house whos favorite 
exclamation was Bully for you!’ 

Gatty was the next speaker. 

“You, Olive? Why, it would look like 
Cleopatra taking in washing! Auy one of 
us would look better earning our own living 
than you!” 

* Odear! What would your poor father 
say?” said mother. 
** What will Aunt Caleb say ?”’ said L, 

** What will you do, Olive?’”’ said Marie. 
Marie was the practical one. 

“Teach, of course,’ replied our Cleopa- 
tra. ‘* What else is there for impoverished 
gentility without talent of any kind?” 

And so it came to pass that Miss Slo- 
comb, the beauty of the family, made her- 
self agreeable to a committee-inan who had 
known her father, and obtained a situation 
in a public school--and ruined her matri- 


monial prospects, according to Aunt Caleb. 
But they were ruined before, we all 
thought; Olive had been engaged to a poor 
law student, who had died—considerately, 
Aunt Caleb thought—and we all beieved 
her to be one-of the few ** faithful. souls.” 
And time was proving usin theright. Olive 
was twenty-eight, now, and though she had 
had, in spite of her school-teaching, two or 
three lovers, pronounced “eligible”? by 
Aunt Caleb, she was still faithful to Jack 
Morison’s memory. 

Of course Olive’s example in working for 
a living was the little leaven that leavened 
the whole lump, Gatty and Kate were still 
in school, but Marie turned her chief a:- 
complishments, drawing and painting, to 
account, finding quite a remunerative sale 
for her wares at two or three down-town 
picture stores; and I found some music 
scholars among the friends of our prosper- 
ous days. But still we were fur from mak- 
ing our fortunes; the proverbial wolf still 
prowled around our dwelling, if he did not 
actually sit at the door. 

And all the time Aunt Caleb was croak- 
ing matrimony at us, as lugubriously as 
Pvoe’s raven croaked “‘nevermore.”’ Of 
course we had had *‘‘ opportunities,’’ being 
passably good-looking young women—Gatty 
had grown up a beauty like Olive—and 
being persistently dragged into society by 
Aunt Caleb; but in spite of the warnings of 
our respected relative, sentiment still heid 
a higher place in our regard than settle- 


ments, and we were Gills whose Jacks were. 


long in appearing. All but Gatty; Gatty’s 
Jack had appeared—and di appeared. ‘ He 
wooed and rode away,’’ like the noble lord 
in the song. But our Gatty was not the 
one to mourn; at jeast outwardly; whether 
she did **in the dead unhappy midnights,’’ 
we could not tell; pride we knew would 
keep her eyes bright and her step light, 
however she might feel. She might have 
“gotten a hurt’? that woukl not heal ina 
lifetime, and none of us been the wiser, 
But I didn’t believe she had, for I did not 
see how a man like Will’ Farrington could 
touch a lieart like Gatty’s, 

He was a handsome young man; of four 
or five-and-twenty, and had been a great 
favorite in society; and Gatty had been 
flattered by his attentions; that was the way 
itbegan. All the young ladies smiled upon 
him, but all the mammas turned the cold 
shoulder upon him. For though he be- 
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longed to a fine old family, and had the 
entree of the “‘ best society,’’ he was poor; 
almost entirely dependent upon a rich un- 
cle, who was reputed to be miserly, and was 
** hard upon a fellow,’’ as Will expressed it. 
He and Gatty fell in love with each other 
and were engaged. Mother objected a lit- 
tle, at first, but it was of no use to object 
to anything that Gatty had set her heart 
upon; and Aunt Caleb’s fiat went forth in 
favor of the lovers, It was something to 
have one of us married, at any rate; and 
then the rich old uncle might be brought to 
a better mind; he probably would. upon his 
deathbed, at least, and he had no kith or 
kin except Will, and they were young, and 
could afford to wait. 

And so it was that the young couple 
were betrothed, with the blessing of every- 
body exce;t the uncle, who wrote what 
Gatty denominated “a horridly hateful let- 
ter,” advising Will to try taking care of 
himself before he attempted to take care of 
@ wife, and inquiring, with the cynicism 
natural to miserly old age, ‘* how long he 
expected it would last;’’ and Will, whose 
greatest exertions had hitherto been lead- 
ing the German, and playing billiards and 
croquet, departed for Philadelphia, where 
the miserly uncle abode, and brought his 
aspiring soul down to the work of a clerk 
in a banking-house. 

And Gatty sighed that Will should be 
brought down to such uncongenial labor, 
and hoped he wouldn’t work too hard, and 
wished she had some wonderful gift that 
would earn a fortune for him, and counted 
the days that must pass before he could 
come to sev her. 

By-and-by we heard it rumored that Will 
was devoting himself to his old labors more 
assiduously than to his new ones. We 
heard of him as having his usual “ suc- 
cess” in society. Gatty was glad that he 
could “have the heart to take a little re- 
ereation;’’ she was afraid he couldn't, when 
he was away from her. But when society 
absorbed so much of the young man’s at- 
tention that his letters grew very short and 
infrequent, Gaity began to look a little 
troubl. d. Soon we heard that he was de- 
voting himself to an heiress, who was mak- 
ing a great sensation in Philadelphia society 
by reason of her millions, Ido not think 
that Gatty oredited the rumors, at first, but 
when his letters ceased altogether, at the 
same time that we heard of his engagement 


to the heiress, she was forced to believe 
him faithless. 

Just at that time, to Gatty’s astonish- 
ment, a letter came to her frora Will’s mi- 
serly old uncle. It merely asked, in a very 
courteous way, if she was engaged to his 
nephew. It was not at all biunt, as might 
have been expected from the miserly old 
bachelor, and yet one could not help gath- 
ering from it that its author was in a dis- 
turbed and angry frame of mind when he 
wrote it. And Gatty’s tender heart was 
alarmed on Will's account. With the nat- 
ural weakness of the sex, she decided that 
she was the cause of all Will’s misfortunes; 
and what did the foolish little chit do bus 
write the elderly uncle a long letter, be- 
seeching him to ‘‘ remember when he was 
young, and not be so hard upon Will!’ 

One letter brought forth another, and 
now for six months Gatty had been corre- 
sponding with Will Farrington’s old uncle, 
She used to read us some of his letters, and 
they were very entertaining; not at all 
what one would expect from such a crusty 
old bachelor, And as for Gatty, she always 
writes the brightest, most piquant letters; 
we did not wonder at all that he liked to 
receive them, But it was so queer that we 
teased her a little, calling him Auid Robin 
Gray—which was the more appropriate as 
his name was Robert —and_ prophesying 
that she weuld yet mend the family for- 
tunes by marrying hum. 

And I must confess that when mother 
told us the Pennycatchet Bank had failed, 


-the first thing I thought of was Gatty and 


Auld Robin Gray. She was not the girl to 
marry for money for herself, but she had a 
great deal of the spirit of self-sacrifice; 
might she not be tempted to destroy her 
happiness for our sakes? 

I feared that, and determined to make as 
little lamentation as possible over our new 
misfortunes, 

**It only means going back te Aunt Ca- 
leb’s old gowns, and a little more scrimping 
and pinching generally,’’ said I, cheerfully, 
when mother announced that our “ little 
all’’ was gone. 

But mother was completely disheartened, 
and we all tried in vain to console her—all 
except Gatty, that is, she said not a word. 

** It is no wonder she feels so, poor little 
matmmy!—to have a dose of Aunt Caleb 
along with such a bitter pill as that!’ said 
Kate. 
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** Lou,’”’ said Gatty, after we had gone up 
to our room that night, ‘“‘ Mr. Crossman— 
Auld Robin Gray, as you call him—has 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Marry him!’ I gasped. ‘* Why, you 
have never seen him—he has never seen 
you! Is the man crazy?’’ 

** Well, no, he doesn’t seem to be exactly 
that,” said Gatty, with a little laugh that 
sounded very forced and hollow. “ He 
says he has become very much interested in 
me, through my letters, and—and a photo- 
graph of me which he saw, and has a feel- 
ing for me which he never had for any 


other woman. He says he has a bit of ro- 


mance still in his composition, in spite of 
his age.” 

“J should think so, indeed, and a bit of 
assurance, too!” cried 1. **‘ Why should 
he think a young girl like you would want 
to marry a sour, crabbed, miserly old man 
like him?” 

** But, Lou, I don’t think he can be sour 
or craljbed—he writes such nice letters. 
And then there are a great many women 
who marry for money.”’ 

“ The wretches! What right had he to 
suppose you were one of them?” 

**Money is avery nice thing to have,” 
said Gatty. “* Just think—not to see mother 
look careworn any more, no more scrimping 
and pinching, no more Aunt Caleb!’ 

“*I don’t think money would annihilate 
Aunt Caleb, and—Agatha Slocomb, you do 
not mean to tell me that you have any idea 
of marrying that dreadful old man for his 


money?”’ said I, fiercely, looking straight. 


into her eyes. 

To may surprise, Gatty did not quail. 

“You have such a dreadful way of put- 
ting things!’ she said, a little pettishly. 
** You know I shall never care for anybody, 
and—and if I could make things pleasanter 
for mother and the rest of you—”’ 

“ Gatty, I will not hear you talk so! Do 
you think it would make things pleasanter 
for us to see you ruin all your chances of 
happiness?”’ 

**I don’t think my chances of happiness 
are so great, Lou— 

And with: that Gatty broke down and 
sobbed; the first time I had known her to 
do so since the news of Will Farrington’s 
engagement had come to us. 

And I tucked her into bed, with an im- 
patient kiss, and a heavy heart; for Gatty 
had a strong will, and I was afraid her mind 


was made up. But there was something 
about it that I did not understand. 

A fortnight after that Gatty void me that 
Mr. Crossman was coming to see her. 

“IT told him that I didn’t think I could 
ever be his wife, but he insisted upon see+ 
ing me,’’ she said. 

I was very curious to see Auld Robin 
Gray; and my curiosity was destined to be 
gratified very soon. I ways in the parlor 
when Bridget ushered him in. Gatty turned 
red, and then white, in a breath, though 
she had expected him. I could scarcely 
believe the evidence of my own senses. 
Could this be Auld Robin Gray--Will Far- 
rington’s miserly old uncle—this handsome 
elegant man of thirty-five, at most, with his 
frank winning smile, and easy graceful 
manner? Gatty did not seem so much sur- 
prised as I, but she was a good deal em- 
barrassed. There was such a mystery fae 
it that I felt perfectly bewildered. 

Gatty recovered her equanimity very 
soon, and inquired about Wiil as calmly as 
if he were almost a stranger to her; but 
when Mr. Crossman replied that Will was 
coming on very soon to see her, she did look 
a little disturbed. 

And I did not wonder. What right had 
Will Farrington to come to see her? I was 


- conscious of feeling a great dislike for him, 


and a corresponding amount of liking for 
Auld Robin Gray. 

I made un excuse, and left him alone with 
Gatty. Seeing him had changed my mind 
so much that I was willing todo anything 
in my power to further his suit, 

**Gatty, did Mr. Crossman send you his 
photograph before he asked you to marry 
him?’ I inquired, the first moment that I 
saw Gatty alone. 

Gatty blushed beautifully. 

** Of course he did,’’ she said. 

I wished that Will Farrington would stay 
away. Gatty was such a forgiving little soul. 

But I did not get my wish. He made his 
appearance the day after his uncle’s call. 

I saw him before Gatty did, and he was 
the picture of penitence. If he had worn 
sackcloth and ashes, literally, he could not 
have looked more humble. And it was 
quite becoming to him, I felt sure that 
there was no hope for Auld Robin Gray. 

**Don’t see him, Gatty dear!’ said IL. 
** He will make you believe there never was 
any heiress about it, and it was all the fault 
of the mails you got no letters from him!’ 
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But of course my words had not the least 
effect—unless it was to make Gatty feel as 
if Will were abused, and make her more 
favorably inclined towards him. 

He stayed for hours, and when he had 
gone Gatty appeared with the engagement 
ring which he had given her, and which she 
had sent back to him again upon her finger. 

**So you have forgotten all your plans for 
mending the family fortunes!” said I, sar- 
castically, for I was provoked with her for 
forgiving Wil! Farrington so easily. 

**Lou don’t say anything tome. Lama 
wicked girl. I have been thinking all the 
time a great deal more about myself than 
about the rest of you!’’ 

* All the time!’ Did she mean when she 
was proposing to marry Auld Robin Gray? 

So it came to pass that Mr. Crossman 
came but once more, and made a very short 
call, at that, and Will Farrington went back 
to Philadelphia, resolutely determined to 
eschew heiresses and all other workers of 
iniquity. 

But Gatty was not happy; perhaps it was 
only the change in our circumstances which 
the failure of the Pennycatchet Bank had 
caused, for Gatty did take even less kindly 
than the rest of us to the turning of old 
gowns; but still I had a vague suspicion of 
some other cause. 

The winter wore away, and Will’s letters 
still came fast and thick enough to satisfy 
the most exacting fiancee; he was evidently 
attending closely to business, yet we still 
heard of him occasionally as being ‘in 
society.”’ 

One day, in the early spring, there came 
areport that the firm of Crossman & Co. 
had failed. 1t was a large banking-house. 
The failure was a disastrous one. 

Following close upon the news camea 
letter from Will, which Gatty showed me 
long afterwards, aud which I can therefore 
set down here verbatim. 


“My DEAREST GatTTy,—It is all over 
with me, and I give you up. You never 
shall marry a penniless good-for-nothing 
dog like me. The old fellow has gone up, 
as you have probably heard, and all my ex- 
pectations with him, I know you are such 
a dear romantic little soul, that you might 
be willing to try love in a cottage, but I 
could never endure to see you dragged down 
to a life of poverty. Fate is against us, my 
darling! Marry some better fellow, and 
forget your WILL.” 


! 

If that wasn’t a specimen of coolness and 
selfishness, then [ was not able to recognize 
those qualities! 

Gatty simply told us, then, that Will had 
wished her to release him from his engage- 
ment, and she had done so. 

It was very soon afterwards that Bridget 
ushered Mr. Crossman into the parlor again. 
I do not |uow how he happened to come. 
I think some “ sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft’? must have given himasign. I 
am sure our Gatty was too proud to do such 
a thing. 

And Auld Robin Gray was not so much 
afraid of love in a cottage for his “ darling”’ 
as Will Farrington had been, For he asked — 
her again, to marry him, “ with every bit 
as much confidence as when he was rich,’’ 
Gatty confessed. 

“‘And it was for the sake of your family 
that you said yes, I suppose,” said I. 

“O Lou, dou’t be too hard upon me!’ 
exclaimed Gatty. ‘I was trying to deceive 
myself, not you. I thought it was sucha 
dreadful thing to be faithless to Will, even 
if he had forsaken me for some one else, 
and yet the first moment that I saw Mr. 
Crossman’s picture 1 was afraid I cared for 
him! Wasn’t it the strangest thing—when 
I am not at all romantic, you know, Lou.” 

“QO, not at all!’ interrupted I, with mild 
sarcasm, Gatty in her earnestness did not 
heed it. 

“*T thought if I could make it seem my 
duty to marry him it wouldn’t seem so bad. 
But then Will came back to me, and the 
poor fellow was so sorry, and [ thought per- 
haps the other was only a fancy that I 
should get over, and that I ought to love 
Will. But when he gave me up again—O 
Lou, I was so happy!” 

Auld Robin Gray ‘‘ pressed her sair”’ for 
an early wedding day, and as our bride’s 
preparations were few and simple there was 
no need of delay. 

The sun never shone on a bonnier ora 
happier bride. 

Will Farrington was invited to the wed- 
ding, but he did not come. 

Aunt Caleb’s comment was, that, “ after 
all her shilly-shallying, Gatty had managed 
to marry a man without a penny in the 
world, or any prospect of having one, and 
she supposed she was satisfied!’ I should 
think one look at Gatty’s face might have 
assured her that she was. 
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GETTING EVEN WITH HIM. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


Captain BARNARD of the Euphrates, 
and Captain Sisson of the Vesper, were old 
cronies, and had been shipmates in their 
young days, when both were “ before the 
mast.” Their respective ships now lay 
moored, side by side, in the Bay of Talca- 
huana, Chili, and the captains met on the 
wharf the next morning after the Vesper’s 
arrival. 

** Well, Sisson, what luck this cruise?’ 
asked Captain Barnard, with a hearty shake 
of the hand. 

“Pye done pretty well—took five hun- 
dred barrels since I left here in the spring 
—but, look here, Barnard, have you got a 
spare cutting-fall that you want to sell? I 
parted one of mine in cutting my last 
whale, and I find it is too rotten to be 
trustworthy. I must have a new one at any 
price.’’ 

**No, I’m sorry to say I’ve got none to 
spare, and I doubt whether you'll be able 
to get one at all in this port.’’ 

‘* Well, there may be some other ships in 
before I leave for sea, and perhaps I may 
be able to get one.” 

The two skippers chatted of other mat- 
ters for a few minutes, and then separated. 
Barnard at once made a straight course for 
the store of Bigelow, the principal ship- 
chandler of the port. He knew there was 
a coil of the desired size in the store for he 
had seen it. 

** Bigelow,”’ said he, entering in a hurry, 
“‘what do you ask for that cutting-fall? 
By the way—have you got another coil on 
hand?”’ 

**No, that’s the only one I have. I ask 
eighty dollars for it.”’ 

“Well, I must have it, right away too. 
I wish you would send it right down to the 
pier, and my boat will take it off to the 
Euphrates. Put it in my bill with the oth- 
er stores I have had.’’ 

**All right,” said Bigelow, glad to have 
made so good a trade. And in half an 
hour, the cutting-fall was hoisted on board 
Barnard’s ship, somewhat to the surprise 
of his mate, who did not see the necessity 
of buying one. 

Captain Sisson entered Bigelow’s store 


the same afternoon, and inquired for a coil 
of rope suitable for a cutting-fall. There 
was none to be found. 

**Tt’s a little remarkable,” said the ship- 
chandler, ‘that I have had one on hand 
here for some time with no call for it, and 
this morning I sold it to Captain Barnard 
of the Euphrates.”’ 

Sisson said nothing, but he began to 
**smell a mice.’”’ His shipmate, Barnard, 
always was sharp on a trade, 

“ Barnard,” said he, as soon as they met 
again, ‘‘ what did you buy that fall for? 
You don’t need it, do you?” 

“*Weil—no—I don’t know as I do, 
Come, I’ll sell it to you, Sisson.”’ 

** What do you want for it?”’ 

“A hundred and fifty dollars,’’ 

Well, I must have it, and that you 
know. That’s piling it on pretty steep; 
but I know your maxim, that’s all fair in 
trade, so it’s no use to argue the matter. 
Send it aboard the Vesper—or I’ll send my 
boat and get it; but look here, Barnard, if 
I had known that you or any other brother 
whaler was in need of that fall, 1 should 
have been just fool enough to tell you that 
I had seen one up here at Bigelow’s, and 
let you get it as cheap as you could,” 

**O, all’s fair you know in trade,” said 
Captain Barnard, with a laugh, for he was 
mightily pleased with the prospect of so 
easily making a profit of seventy dollars, 
which he meant to put into his own pocket. 

Captain Sisson, though he really lost 
nothing himself, was careful of the inter- 
ests of his owners, aud was much vexed at 
what he, with his frank open-hearted ways 
and seataring education, looked upon as a 
trick, though he could not deny that it 
would have been called among business 
men a legitimate transaction. He brood- 
ed over the subject, and often referred to it 
in conversation with his mate after the 
ship was at sea. 

“Barnard was pretty sharp that time,”’ 
suid he. ‘Indeed, he always was; but I 
hope some time to square the yards with 
him.” 

Both ships went cruising on the Chili 
right-whaling ground after leaving Talca- 
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Getting Hven with Him. 


huana, and it was some two months after- 
wards that the Vesper’s lookouts at the 
mastheads reported a ship in sight to lee- 
ward ‘‘ manceuvering,” indicating by this 
term that she had whales in sight, and 
probably boats down. Up went the helm, 
and the ship was steered off free to close 
with the strange vessel, which on a nearer 
approach proved to be the Euphrates, with 
urgent signals flying as if anxious to com- 
municate, Captain Barnard was on the 
taffrail with his speaking-trumpet and 
hailed, informing Sisson that he had struck 
two right whales, which had led his boats 
a hard dance; that one boat was stoven and 
quite disabled; they have been obliged to 
cut from one of tha whales, and it was get- 
ting late in the afternoon. He was afraid 

he should not be able to save either of them, 
though the wounded whale was still in 

sight with the irons in him. All this state 
of things was of course plain enough to 
those on board the Vesper; but no whaler 
has the right to interfere with the work of 
another ship in such a case without being 
requested to do so. Had Sisson captured 

the loose whale while the Euphrates was in 
sight, Barnard would have claimed the 

prize in right of his harpoons, as ‘* marked 

craft’ is always positive evidence in set- 

tling cases of disputed ownership. But 

Barnard was now in a tight place. 

** Lower away your boats, Sisson,’’ he 
said, *‘and help us. We'll throw chances 
together, and share all we get out of it.” 

* All right!’ answered his old shipmate. 

The Vesper rounded to, and dropped all 
her boats into the water and sent them to 
the rescue. This reinforcement of fresh 
men made a material change in the for- 
tunes of the day, and before dark both the 
whales had been secured and hauled along- 
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side the Vesper, she being then nearest to 
the scene of action. The ships kept com- 
pany while the whales were cut and the 
oil boiled out, both in the mean time tak- 
ing other whales, but each acting for her- 
self. When the two captains met on board 
the Vesper to divide the proceeds of the 
joint day’s work, Captain Sisson reported 
that the two whales had yielded a hundred 
and forty barrels of oil. 

“Pretty well,” said Barnard. 
seventy barrels apiece.”’ 

** Not quite,’’ returned the other, with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ That’s eighty barrels 
for my ship, and sixty for yours.”’ 

** How so?”’? demanded Captain Barnard. 
** How do you figure that out?” 

** Because the Vesper is a four boat ship, 
while the Euphrates mans only three, 
Consequently we are entitled to take four- 
sevenths of the joint profits—because we 
had more capital invested.” 

“That’s pretty sharp practice,’’ Sisson. 
**T don’t think that’s equity in this case, 
when you consider all the circumstances,” 

** Neither do I think it’s equity—but it’s 
business, and it’s whalemen’s law. All’s 
fair in trade, provided one is law-honest, 
eh, Barnard? How about the cutting-fall 
in Taleahuana? Besides, in that case, you 
could put the whole profit in your own 
pocket, while in this, I am only doing what 
I legally ought to do for my owners and 
my crew, as well as for myself.’’ 

It was vain to protest. Sissun- had both 
law and practice on his side, though the 
natural impulse of his free-and-easy nature 
would have been to take half and call it 
square. But he could not lose so good an 
opportunity of ‘squaring the yards,’’ as he 
expressed it, with his avaricious crony, or 
in other words, getting even with him. 


* That’s 


Gotp Dust.—A straight line is the short- 
est in morals as well as in geometry. 

True courage is like a kite; a contrary 
wind raises it higher. 

Better walk forever than run in debt for 
a horse and carriage. 

A man’s opinions all change, except the 
good ones he has of himself. 

The strength of a nation, especially of a 
republican nation, is in the intelligent and 
well-ordered homes of the people. 


A grave, wherever found, preaches a short 
pithy sermon to the soul. 

Self-depreciation is not humility, though 
often mistaken for it. ‘ 

Men preserve the fire by blowing it; so 
by diligence we must kindle the gifts God 
bestowed upon us, 

Vanity is the only thing which keeps 
most men’s tempers tolerably. sweet. It is 
like the insect which takes the color of the 
leaf it feeds upon. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


BY REV. DR. 


Tue old chroniclers all allow that as early 
asthe landing of Cesar, Canterbury was 
one of the three great sites of the Cantui, 
the tribe which ruled over the eastern end 
of Britain. Ptolemy, the geographer, who 
wrote in the reign of Trajan, and probably 
published in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
also. mentions Daruenum (Canterbury), 
while Antoninus, in his Itinerary of Britain, 
describes it as a great Roman station, joined 
to the port of Dover by the old Watling- 
street road which passed over Barham 
Downs. In the opinion of some old contro- 
versialists, Cassar, with the seventh legion, 
took it on his second expedition the morn- 
ing after his arrival in Britain. 

Canterbury afterwards became the Saxon 
capital of Kent, aud the Venerable Bede 
has rolled down to us this fact that the 
town in his time was called the chief city of 
King Ethelbert, and ‘‘ the head of the em- 
pire.’”’ Being unfortunately, so near the 
two wintering islands of the Danes, Canter- 
bury was twice sacked and gutted by those 
hardy robbers. In the last foray, the savage 
axemen are said to have left only four 
monks and eight hundred poor people of 
Canterbury alive, out of a thriving popula- 
tion of nearly eight thousand. The Kent- 
ish men who tried in vain to hold the walls, 
they cast bleeding from the ramparts; while 
the weeping women and children they car- 
ried with them, and also the good Arch- 
bishop Alphage, whom the reckless pagans 
soon afterwards stoned to death at Green- 
wich, for steadily refusing to pay the exor- 
bitant ransom they demanded. Lionig, the 
next archbishop, the man who crowned 
King Edmund Ironside, repaired the cathe- 
dral roof, which the Danes bad burnt, and 
his successor, Agelnoth, is famous for hay- 
ing purchased at Rome (when he went to 
receive his pall) an arm of St. Augustine 
(there were several arms of this saint in the 
ecclesiastical market, but this was the finest) 
for one hundred silver talents, equal to six 
thousand pouuds, and one gold talent and 
sixty pounds weight of gold. This is, of 
course an impossible price, and is, no doubt 
a lying exaggeration of the real sum. 

Erasmus, visiting the shrine of the pseudo- 


H. STANDISH. 


martyr, describes the splendor of this profit- 
able tomb with much unction and his usual 
cautious contempt. At the north side of 
the north aisle stood the great armory where 
the monks of Canterbury cathedral stored 
their relics—skulls, jawbones, teeth, arms, 
hands and fingers, all impossible to disprove, 
and all duly kissed by the thin lips of the 
learned Dutchman, who, no doubt, sneered 
piously each time he bent his thoughtful 
head. A MS., marked Gilba E., in the 
Cottonian Library, says Haxted, says that 
the vestry of Canterbury cathedral was, dur- 
ing the middle ages, brimmed with jewelled 
candlesticks, cups, pixes, and crosses, pas- 
toral staff, copes and other vestments of 
many-colored velvets, richly embroidered in 
gold and silver. Almost every archbishop 
and prior, since Becket’s time, had made 
some costly gift at the altar of this stout 
defender of the faith or, rather, of the Pope. 

Archbishop Stratford had given a costly 
cope and his best mitre; Archbishop Arun- 
del presented a golden mitre studded with 
jewels, and twenty-two copes; while Arch- 
bishop Morton, with more lavish splendor 
bequeathed the cathedral eighty copes, em- 
broidered with his name and his heraldic 
emblazonments, for these good churchmen 
despised all petty distinctions of rank and 
birth. According to Erasmus, the shrine 
of St. Thomas, that most unsatisfactory of 
martyrs, was in the chapel of the Trinity; a 
cover of wood enclosed a coffer of gold, 
which cover, when drawn up, disclosed 
heaps of incalculable treasures, principally 
gold plate and jewels, some larger, says 
Erasmus, than a goose’s egg. 

The central legend of Canterbury cathe- 
dral, in spite of the wild stories of Biue 
Dick and the Puritan image-breakers, who 
made mince-meat of the great painted win- 
dows, and tore up the broidered copes for 
trumpet flags and coverings for Common- 
wealth drums, is, of course, that of the 
murder of Becket. The four knights who 
were so eager to relieve King Henry of so 
mutinous a prelate, first bearded Becket in 
his palace. Becket, urged by his attendants 
to seek sanctuary in the cathedral, entered 
the north transept by a door and a flight of 
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Canterbury Cathedral. 


steps in the west wall, opening on the clois- 
ter. The attendant monks then barred this 
door to keep back the four knights who were 
following like bloodhounds on the track; 
but Becket unbolted the transept door with 
his own hands, and flung it wide open, 
saying: 

“The church must not be turned into a 
fortress,” 

The knights, upon this, instantly rushed 
into the church. It was about five o’clock, 
on Tuesday, December 29, 1170, 0.8. Ves- 
pers had already commenced; but, on the 
news of the approach of the knights, the 
monks, who first gathered round their areh- 
bishop, scattered like frightened sheep to 
the various altars and hiding-nooks, and 
three brave and faithful men alone remained 
beside Becket. These were Robert Canon, 
of Merton, Becket’s old tutor; William 
Fitzstephen, his chaplain, who afterwards 
wrote an account of the murder; and Ed- 
ward Grim, a humble Saxon monk. These 
trusty disciples persuaded Becket to ascend 
to the choir where the shrines of St. Dun- 
stan and St. Alphage the Martyr lent special 
sanctity to the spot, and where the patri- 
archal chair was; and Becket had already 
mounted several ‘stairs when the knights 
rushed in. Reginald Fitzurse, who was 
first, came round the central pillar, and, at 
the foot of the steps, shouted, ‘‘ Where is 
the archbishop?” Becket immediately 
stopped and returned to the transept. He 
wore his white rochet, with a cloak and 
hood thrown over his shoulders, and he 
planted himself between the central pillar 
and the massive wall, between St. Benedict's 
altar and the choir steps. There the rough 
knight closed in upon him, and endeavored 
to drag him out of the church; but Becket, 
dogged as ever, kept his back to the pillar 
and resisted with all his might; while Grim, 
the Saxon monk, threw his arm around the 
prelate, to keep him from his assailants. 
Grappling with the knight, Becket threw 
Tracy down upon the pavement. A fierce 
altercation then ensued, the archbishop re- 
plying with sharpness and bitterness. At 
last, Fitzurse, in a sudden frenzy at the 
prolongation of the struggle, struck off 
Becket’s cap with a sweep of his sword, 
The archbishop feeling that his end was 
come, and covering his eyes, commended 
himself to God and St. Denis of France, St. 
Alphage, and the other saints of the church. 
Tracy then, no doubt irritated at his fall, 
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sprang forward and smote the archbishop. 
The faithful Grim, who still clung to Beck- 
et, held up his arm to avert the blow, and 
the limb was nearly severed by the stroke, 
at which he flew to the altar of St. Benedict, 
hard by, for sanctuary. The same blow 
that cut off Grim’s arm also wounded Beck- 
et, who, after two other sweeping strokes, 
fell flat on his face before the corner wall. 
Richard le Bret then crying, ‘* Take this, 
for the love of my Lord William, the king’s 
brother,’’ struck him so fiercely that he sev- 
ered Becket’s scalp from his skull, and the . 
sword snapped in two on the transept pave- 
ment. Hugh de Horsea then also struck 
the dying man, and scattered his brains 
over the floor; and all this time Hugh de 
Moreville, the fourth knight, kept the en- 
trance of the transept. The four knights 
then rushed back through the cloisters to 
the archbishop’s palace, and, after plunder- 
ing it, galloped off on Becket’s favorite 
horses, 

The morning after the murder, the monks, 
afraid of the threatened return of the 
knights, buried Becket’s body hastily at the 
east end of the crypt. There it remained, 
till the grand translation of the martyr’s 
body, in July, 1220, after two years’ notice, 
circulated throughout all Europe. The 
Archbishop Stephen Langton opened the 
grave by night; the next day, Randolph, the 
Pope’s legate, the archbishops of Rheims 
and Canterbury, and Hubert de Burgh, the 
grand justiciary of England, carried the 
chest of sacred bones on their shoulders to 
the great shrine prepared for them behind 
the high altar. Countless bishops were 
present in the stately procession, which was 
led by the young King Henry the Third, 
then only a boy of thirteen. 

The shrine of the martyr resembled, it is 
said, that of St. Cuthbert,at Durham. The 
altar stood at its head; below were marble 
arches, agaiust which sick and lame pil- 
grims were allowed to rub themselves, in 
hopes of obtaining a cure by-the interces- 
sion of the saint. The shrine was covered 
with a wooden canopy, which could be sud- 
denly drawn up by the attendants, diselos- 
ing the inner structure, plated and dam- 
ascened with gold, and embossed with jew- 
els. Atthe sight of this shrine, the pii- 
grims always fell on their knees outside the 
iron rails that surrounded it, and the prior 
then came forward, like a showman, and 
with a white wand touched the various 
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gems, naming the donor of each. The che/- 
@ euvre of all was ‘‘ The Regale of France,” 
an enormous carbuncle, presented by Louis 
the Seventh of France. It was said to have 
been as large as a hen’s egg, but for hen we 
should probably read wren, as Henry the 
Eighth afterwards wore it on his thumb- 
ring. The legend was, that Louis, at the 
last moment, was unwilling to part with 
this precious jewel, but that while he hesi- 
tated, the stone of itself leaped from the 
French king’s ring and stuck itself firmly 


into the door of the shrine. The stone was 


said to burn at night like fire. How these 
carbuncles were used to light enchanted 
caves, we have all read in the Arabian 
Nights. Louis of France visited Becket’s 
tomb in 1177, having first obtained a prom- 
ise from the new saint that he should not 
be wrecked in the Channel passage. 

It was to the eastern part of the crypt, 
the work of English William, as the archi- 
tect was called, that Henry the Second 
came to perform penance four years after 
the murder. The tomb was then surrounded 
by a wall, at each end of which were two 
windows, for pilgrims to reach through and 
kiss the tomb, which was hung with votive 
candles and waxen legs and arms, testimo- 
nials of miraculous cures effected by the 
sacred body. 

The king walked barefooted from St. 
Dunstan’s church to the cathedral, and, 
after kneeling humbly in the Martyrdom 
Transept, was led into the crypt; there, re- 
moving his royal cloak, he placed his head 
within one of the openings of the tomb, and 
received five strokes with sticks from each 
bishop or abbot who was present, and three 
from each of the monks. He passed the 
whole night in the crypt, fasting and rest- 
ing against one of the pillars, and finally 
departed, says an historian of the cathedral, 
fully absolved. That very day, Heaven 
smiling on penitent England, William the 
Lion, the Scottish king, was taken prisoner 
at Richmond, and, on his return to Scot- 
land, William, remembering this act of 
penance, founded the Abbey of Aberbroth- 
ick to the memory of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury. 

In St. Andrew’s Tower, part of the cathe- 
dral built by Lanfranc, now used as a ves- 
try, and formerly as a sacristy, the more 
privileged pilgrims used to be shown several 
special relics of the martyr—his pastoral 
staff of pear-wood, crooked with black horn, 


his handkerchief stained with blood, and a 
black leather chest filled with linen rag, 
which he used as pocket-handkerchiefs as. 
used by ordinary mortals, 

Modern antiquaries, of whose researches: 
we thankfully avail ourselves, trace many 
memorials of the martyrdom in the existing 
building, much altered as it is since the days 
of Henry the Second. The actua) door 
leading into the cloisters by which Becket 
and the pursuing knights entered the ca- 
thedral on the night of the assassination, is 
still existing, with some of the original 
Norman walls, The wall between the 
chapel of St. Benedict, and the passage 
leading to the crypt, in front of which the 
archbishop fell, also still remain unaltered. 
The pavement in front of the wall is sup- 
posed to be the original pavement. It is. 
made of a hard Caen stone, and from the 
centre of the flags a small square has been 
cut, tradition says, as a relic to be sent to 
Rome, The stone is said to have been de- 
posited in Santa Maria Maggiore with a. 
fragment of Becket’s tunic and several 
small bags of his brains. Where the mar- 
tyr fell a wooden altar was at the time 
erected to the Virgin, and called “ the altar 
of the sword point,”’ a portion of the saint’s. 
brains being shown under a slab of rock 
crystal, and the fragment of Le Bret’s 
sword handed to the ecstatic pilgrims to 
kiss, 

The sword worn by Hugh de Morville, 
says the author of Murray’s guide to Kent, 
was for some time preserved at Carlisle Ca- 
thedral, and is still to be seen at Bragton 
Hall in Cumberland. The stairs which 
Becket was ascending when the knights 
called to him, have disappeared. 

In spite of the gold and jewels of the. 
shrine (two chests full) carried off by Henry 
the Eighth, with twenty-six carts of offer- 
ings, the saint’s figure still shines in several 
of the windows, especially in those of the 
Trinity chapel. Canterbury was, indeed, 
the very centre of medisval idolatry. Christ 
and the Apostles cowered away in side 
chapels, while Becket reigned supreme at 
the high altar. No danger, peril or neces- 
sity but this Kentish saint could remove, 
or, at least, mitigate. This was the first. 
English shrine at which Coeur de Lion 
knelt, when he escaped from Austrian 
chains, and walked hither from Sandwich 
to give thanks ‘‘to God and St. Thomas.”’ 
Richard’s cruel brother, John, came to the 
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Canterbury Cathedral. 


same altar full of the same faith, and here 
Edward the First offered the golden crown 
of Scotlaid unjustly won. Henry the Fifth 
came to Canterbury after the hot melee at 
Agincourt. Emanuel and Sigismund both 
knelt to the same pseudo-martyr. Henry 
the Eighth and Charles the Fifth came to 
the cathedral to seek the same idolatrous 
relics, with Wolsey, swollen with pride and 
ambition, preceding them in the same pro- 
cession, on the road where, centuries before, 
Chaucer’s merry and questionable pilgrims 
had ambled. Churches, indeed, says a 
modern writer on Canterbury, were dedi- 
cated to Becket throughout every part of 
Christendom. 
* The thirteenth century windows of the 
Trinity chapel are pronounced by judges to 
be very fine, excelling in some respects 
those of Bourges, Troyes or Chartres, They 
are excellent in drawing, harmonious in 
color, and pure in design. They prove the 
unqualified idolatry with which this mis- 
chievous prelate was regarded, ranked as he 
was above all other martyrs of the church, 
even St. Stephen, who perished by the 
hands of pagans and aliens, whilst Becket 
was killed by his countrymen and by Chris- 
tians. In the médallions he is seen restor- 
ing sight to the blind, and the sense of 
smell (no great gift in the middle ages, one 
would suppose) was recovered at his shrine, 
By English fishermen in Norway he was 
often seen walking on the sea in the twi- 
light, and once when the Crusaders were in 
peril he descended like a flame of fire. In 
a window to the north cf the saint’s shrine 
a series of Becket’s miracles is represented. 
_ The son of a Saxon knight named Jor- 
dan, the son of Eirulf, is restored to life by 
water from St. Thomas’s well, into which 
the saint’s blood had dripped, and bottles 
of which water were always carried off by 
Canterbury pilgrims. The knight neglect- 
ing an offering he had vowed to the martyr 
before mid-Lent, the son sickens again and 
dies. The knight and his lady though 
stricken, like all the household, with ill- 
ness, crawl to Canterbury to perform their 
vows, and the son is again restored. An- 
other medallion in a northern window rep- 
resents the martyr issuing from‘his shrine 
in full pontificals to sing mass at the high 
altar, This vision Benedick, a monk, who 
wrote on Becket’s miracles, says he himself 
witnessed. 

In the original great window of the tran- 
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sept the Virgin was pictured in “ seven 
several gloridus appearances,” but in the 
centré of all shone the real deity of the 
place, Becket, at full length, robed and mi- 
tred. This insolent usurpation of the 
throne of the saints so provoked the Puri- 
tan zeal of ‘‘ Blue Dick ”’ (Sir Richard Cul- 
mer), the great image-breaker of Canter- 
bury during the civil wars, that with a long 
pike he “rattled down proud Becket’s 
glassy bones,’’ narrowly escaping martyr- 
dom himself, a malignant throwing a stone 
and al] but knocking out his fiery and over- 
zealous brains. The long flight of steps 
from the crypt under the new Trinity chapel 
to the choir, were always ascended by the 
pilgrims on their knees, and still show the 
scoopings produced by such repeated as- 
cents to the shrine of this false god. 

The place where the martyr’s shrine once 
stood is uncontested. The Mosaic work 
still existing in the chapel of the Trinity 
was immediately we-tward of the old shrine. 
A groove in the pavement still marks, as it 
is supposed, the boundary line for the hum- 
bler pilgrims, who knelt while the prior 
discoursed on the jewels and other offerings 
to the shrine. In the roof above is fixeda 
wooden crescent supposed to have some ref- 
erence to the hospital of St. John of Acre, 
where St. Thomas was specially worshipped, 
he having saved the city from the Saracens, 
as it was generally reported in monastic cir- 
cles. There were formerly iron staples near 
this crescent, which probably supported 
flags and spears, won from the Paynim in 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 

A nobler relic than proud mutinous 
Becket’s brains is to be found, however, in 
the chapel of the Trinity, and that is the 
tomb of that brave knight Edward the 
Black Prince. Wedo not say that the wars 
in France in which he figured were espe- 
cially just or necessary, but they were at 
least useful as beating into France the as- 
surance that Englishmen were not to be 
easily conquered, and were enemies to be 
regarded with prudent respect. For the 
crypt of Canterbury the Black Prince seems 
always to have had a veneration, for he 
founded a chantry there at his marriage 
with the Fair Maid of Kent, and in hig will, 
dated the day before his death, he directs 
his interment to be in Canterbury crypt. 
Yet, after all, ke was buried in the chapel 
above, where his brazen effigy, once richly 
gilt, still keeps solemn sentinel, far from bis 
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father at Westminster, and his murdered 
grandfather at Gloucester. His real armor, 
which shone at Poictiers in the cross storms 
of swords and spears, still hang above the 
young warrior’s grave. His brass gaunt- 
lets, his leopard helm, his wooden shield 
covered with stamped leather, his velvet 
surcoat studded with royal blazonings, and 
the scabbard of his irresistible sword are 
there still. The weapon itself Cromwell is 
said to have carried away. Round the tomb 
are the well-known feathers and the prince’s 
motto — *“‘Houmont’’ (high courage) and 
“Ich dien.’’ On the canopy of the tomb is 
an emblem of the Trinity, but without the 
dove. Round the tomb are hooks for the 
hangings left in his will: black, with red 
borders, embroidered with swans and ladies’ 
heads. By the prince’s own wishes, ex- 


pressed in his will, his body was to be met 


at the west gate of Canterbury by two char- 


gers, fully caparisoned, and mounted by 
two horsemen; the one to represent him as 
in war, the conqueror of Crecy and Poic- 
tiers; the other in black, to represent the 
victor at peaceful tournaments. 
Immediately opposite the Black Prince 
lie Henry the Fourth and his second queen, 
Joan of Navarre. The king was buried in 
the cathedral by his own express wish, for 
he had contributed largely towards the new 
nave. The body was brought by water to 
Faversham, and thence by land to Canter- 
bury; and the funeral took place in the 
presence of Henry the Fifth and all the 
great nobility. The tomb bears the arms 
of England and France, Evreux and Navarre. 


MAJOR BATH’S SENSATION, 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


ONE snowy day last winter Major Francis 
Bath walked into the Worcester depot, and 
purchased a ticket for a certain way station 
which I had better not name. Having es- 
tablished himself in a car, he fumed and 
fidgeted about the stormy weather and the 
crewd of passengers; and, in fact, a thou- 
sand other inconveniences which an irrita- 
ble temperament would not fail to discover. 

His frowns expanded into smiles present- 
ly, by the remembrance of an unread letter 
whick he had taken a few minutes before 
from the post-office. It is necessary for our 
purpose that we should forego all courtesy 
and look over the major’s epaulettes as he 
peruses each tiny page. It is only asister’s 
letter, but full enough of adoration to be a 
veritable ‘* love-letter.”’ It is quite evident 
that the fair writer regards Major Bath as 
the most magnificent officer in the Union 
army. 

** I know, dear Frank,”’ writes the young 
lady, “‘ that you will make a great sensation! 
You were always handsome, but set off 
with brass buttons, you will be perfectly 
irresistible. I almost wish you were not my 
brother, so that I could fall in love with 
you. It will be very inconvenient to have 
all the young ladies in the village dying for 
you, and I write now to prepare you to de- 
vote yourself only to one. 


“There never could be anything more 
fortunate, dear Frank! Our honorable and 
rich neighbors, the Kelseys, have just re- 
ceived a rare legacy from Germany in the 
form of a lovely young lady, Miss Elsie 
Schaeffer. You may have heard the old 
scandal about Dr. Kelsey’s only child, Fan- 
ny—how she eloped with her music-teacher, 
Wolfgang Schaeffer. They fled to Germany, 
and how they fared the Kelseys never 
knew, for the few letters poor Fanny dared 
send home were returned unopened. In 


later years, Dr. Kelsey repented his unfor-- 


giveness, and tried to find information of 
his daughter; but it was of no avail, and 
he had given up all hope of ever knowing 
her fate, when suddenly—just like a ro- 
mance, Frank !—appears this lovely orphan 
grandchild, with her father’s bewitching 
eyes, her mother’s sprightly ways, and, 
above all, a pretty little inheritance from 
the Schaeffers of a hundred thousand! Is 
net that a catch, aad aren’t you a lucky 
fellow to possess such beauty and treasure? 
“All the awkward preliminaries are ar- 
ranged. Our provident parents and the 
Kelseys have decided that a matrimonial 
alliance between our families is very desir- 
able. Miss Elsie has been apprised, and all 
that remains for you is to march right into 
the Kelsey mansion as an accepted lover. 
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Major Bath’s Sensation. 


**T shall not describe ‘the fair ladye,’ but 
if she does not satisfy even your most ex- 
acting fancy, I shall be much mistaken. 
You will want to hasten the wedding, for 
the fair Elsie is very attractive, and has al- 
ready gained many admirers. I think she 
remains unaffected—unless it is by Fried- 
rich Wiesser, a young German, who un- 
fertunately took passage in the same steam- 
er that brought Elsie to America. 

“I trust it is only a girlish penchant. 
Her grandparents disapprove it strongly, and 
blame Barbara Hoffman for encouraging 
this young stripling’s attentions, This 
Barbara is a servant in Dr. Kelsey’s family, 
and was Elsie’s escort, protectress, or what- 
ever you call it, from Hamburg; and a pre- 
cious vigilant one she must have been, to 
allow the beautiful heiress to receive atten- 
tions from a beardless boy like Friedrich. 
No matter! You are the approved lover, 
and Elsie wii] be enraptured with you at 
first sight. I heartily congratulate you, 
Frank, and I wish I were Elsie. 

*** Come, haste to the wedding.’ 

Your loving sister, JULIA.” 

This letter was folded with a degree of 

complacency hardly to be imagined by one 
not in like circumstances, Major Bath’s 
next performance was to raise his majestic 
proportions to the altitude of six feet five, 
so that he might add to his already pleasant 
reflections that of a car looking-glass. He 
saw depicted on its clear surface a dark 
handsome face, faultless in feature, if not 
in expression, a ferocious-looking mustache 
and silky beard, supported by a proud neck 
and military shoulders. All these the ma- 
jor regarded with infinite satisfaction, and 
then lounged upon bis seat with the proud 
consciousness that no *‘stripling’’ like this 
audacious Friedrich could compete with 
him. 
It would be adelightful though some- 
what lengthy task to review the major’s 
dreams, His curiosity to behold the fair 
Elsie was intense; but were she decidedly 
plain in appearance, she was invested with 
a hundred thousand charms, which, consid- 
ering the state of Major Bath’s gambling 
debts, would make Miss Schaeffer quite ir- 
resistible in his eyes. 

‘* But Julia says she is lovely,’’ he solilo- 
‘Julia has good taste. I wish, 
though, she had just mentioned my wife’s 
style of beauty. I hope she is tall and im- 
posing. I hate these short women! They 
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look ridiculously tugging at a tall husband’s 
arm in the street, or promenading a church 
aisle to be married.” 

Married! The magic word painted ata 
dash the brilliant wedding scene—the dell- 
cious sense of possession in ‘‘ Elsie; and, 
above all, in a princely Schaeffer inheri- 
tance. Already could the major read in a 
morning paper the distinguished marriage 
announcement — ‘‘In the Church of St. 
Stephen, by the Right Reverend Bishop 
Somebody, Major Francis Bath, of the 
Bjankth Regiment of Mass. Vol., to Elsie, 
daughter of the late Wolfgang Schaeffer, 
Esq., and granddaughter of the Honorable 
Peleg Kelsey, M.D.” 

The major was not usually an imagina- 
tive man, but just now it was a very active 
fancy that sketched innumerable delicious 
scenes, Now it was a vision of the young 
Jfraulein rushing to his arms with smiles 
and blu-hes. No—he would prefer her 
more modest, on the whole. A tall’ impe- 
rious beauty, who must be wooed—whose 
fiery spirit it would be worth one’s while to 
break. 

Vision followed vision, each more charm- 
ing than the last. Meanwhile, the train 
had been rushing over its accustomed track, 
dropping suburban residents at their re- 
spective stations. Not many miles had 
been measured, but the inconvenient crowd 
had already dispersed. In fact, there was 
but one other person remaining in the car 
with our hero. This person was suitably 
clad in a dark winter dress, ‘‘ waterproof,” 
and modest bonnet, whose heavy veil shield- 
ed the face from curious observers. Major 
Bath was ‘‘ a curious observer’’ just then, 
and when the lady changed her position by 
the door for a seat near the stove, he be- 
came suddenly chilly, buttoned his elegant 
military overcoat closer about his manly 
figure, and finding that insufficient, followed 
the example of his eompanion, and sought 
the stove, 

The young woman, who could not fail to 
notice the imposing major, was undoubtedly 
gratified when he condescended with his 
own hands to replenish the fire, and then 
kindly remarked: 

‘IT trust, miss, you are not to travel far 
this stormy night?” 

There was a moment’s embarrassed hesi- 
tancy, then the young lady spoke in broken 
English: 

**T will go only till the next station.” 
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“That is also the end of my journey,” 
remarked the major, pleasantly, starting a 
little at the foreign accent he had just 
heard. 

“Are you visiting in the village?’ he in- 
quired, after a little. 

“No sir—I lives there.” 

Ab Yr’ 

“At Dr. Kelsey’s.”’ 

‘My Elsie!’ almost burst from the ma- 
jor’s lips, but he was a wily officer, and 
sagely concluded not to commit himself—to 
act the captivating gallant, but to make no 
further inquiries. The train soon reached 
the next station, and the major hastened to 
precede the lady. He haughtily waved 
aside the conductor, and claimed his right 
of assisting his companion to descend. 

The snow had changed to rain, and for- 
tunately the young lady had no umbrella. 
The major was in luck, and his was in- 
stantly spread. His unoccupied arm was 
then most graciously offered for the young 
lady’s support. 

“Tf you live at Dr. Kelsey’s,” said he, 
irresistibly, ‘‘ we are neighbors, and must 
be friends. Allow me to escort you. It is 
very dark and stormy.”’ 

How could the young lady refuse, espe- 
cially when she was confident that this was 
the Major Bath whose praises were daily 
echoed at the Kelseys? 

The young officer set forth, the proudest 
and happiest man alive. The noisy wind 
prevented much conversation, but it was 
bliss enough to feel that he was shielding 
Elsie Schaeffer from the storm. 

“¢ Whatever her face may be,”’ he thought, 
“she is just right for height—comes up to 
my shoulder, and that is really quite re- 
spectable for a woman.” 

It was a prosperous star that overlooked 
the major’s destiny that night. He was fa- 
vored with a glimpse of his companion’s 
face. Reaching the piazza of the Kelseys, 
a brilliant glow from the open fire within 
gleamed through the clear windows. Just 
at this moment the young lady flung back 
her veil, revealing spirited black eyes, and 
a face, not spirituelle, but of healthy rosy 
beauty, quite after the imajor’s fancy. 
Thoroughly impassioned now, he essayed 
to speak, but his companion, perhaps divin- 
ing his intention, coquettishly prevented 
further gallantry by a courteous “ Good- 
night, sir. Many thanks!’ and disappeared 
within the door. 


The major bore the slight disappointment 
as well as possible, and hasteied ‘home to 
recount ‘his amazing good fortune’ to his 
sympathizing sister. 

After receiving the congratulations of his 
family, next morning he set forth to pay 
his respects to Miss Schaeffer. 

The storm of the preceding night had 
passed away, and the new phase of weather 
was mild, soft—deliciously like April. Open 
doors and windows attracted the unwonted 
agreeableness of out-doors to the over- 
heated rooms within. The Kelseys, like 
the rest of the villagers, were luxuriating 
in the fine weather, and as Major Bath 
walked up the avenue, he saw the hall door 
flung wide open. It afforded a pretty view 
just then; for, dancing down the broad 
staircase was a petite girlish figure, swing- 
ing a gay feather duster from her little 
hand. This useful implement, and a little 
snowwhite apron, seemed to mark the 
young woman as a housemaid. She ap- 
proached the door as if it were her accus- 
tomed duty to admit visitors; but not often 
such a magnificent visitor as this, spoke a 
sudden blush that stained her delicate com- 
plexion. 

“* Will you walk in, sir?’ said the pretty 
maid. 

“Thank you,” responded the major, 
promptly accepting the invitation, ‘I 
wish to see Miss Schaeffer. Is she disen- 
gaged this morning?”’ 

“‘Miss Schaeffer?’ stammered the girl, 
while something very like mischief danced 
in the blue eyes. 

Yes — Miss Schaeffer!’ repeated the 
major, impatiently. ‘‘Don’t you compre- 
hend? What am I to understand that you 
are waiting for, my dear?”’ 

This insolence seemed quite unwonted to 
the girl. A look of superiority invested 
her at once with a dignity which the feather 
duster and work-apron did not diminish in 
the least. 

The major, surprised at her remarkable 
prudery, proceeded to explain: 

‘I walked home with Miss Schaeffer last 
night from the depot, and called to see how 
she does this morning. Be lively, my pretty 
girl!’ 

The little maid crossed the carpet with 
alacrity, saying, ‘‘ Here is the young lady 
you escorted last evening!’ Then opening 
the breakfast-room door, disclosed a stout 
ruddy-faced German girl, rubbing the silver. 
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Steamship and Courtship. 


An awful revelation dawned upon the 
or. He discovered suddenly that the 
sprite disguised with a white apron and 
duster was the real Miss Schaeffer, and the 
heroine of one night’s bright dreams, the 
red-faced Barbara Hoffman, was a common 
servant. 

A glance of irrepressible mirth from the 
lovely Elsie convinced him that he had been 
victimized. He was baffled, disappointed 
—thrown off his guard. He exclaimed, 
foolishly : 

“Miss Schaeffer! I have lost nothing! 
I never did like short women!’ Then fol- 
lowed a most uncalled-for and ungentle- 
manly torrent of abuse, which revealed 
how base a nature may be concealed ina 
princely form and attractive garb. 

Poor Elsie, terrified, clung to Barbara, 
whose vehement German remonstrances 
Major Bath neither understood nor regard- 
ed. Dr. Kelsey was away, but Mirs, Kel- 
sey’s age and sex should have shamed the 
young man. Nothing stopped his outra- 
geous spleen, until a most opportune visit- 
or, passing the window, and glancing at the 
stormy scene within, rushed to the rescue. 

This was young Friedrich Wiesser, and 
* stripling’’ as Major Bath supposed him, 
there was something imposing in that ath- 
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letic figure and fresh dauntless face that 
made the cowardly officer shrink. — 

“He does not like short women,” ex- 
claimed Friedrich, scornfully. “‘ Come to 
me, Mignon—I will protect you!’ 

Elsie never looked fairer than when 
blushing, but no longer alarmed, she rested 
secure in her lover’s arms. At this mo- 
ment the major intensely coveted her dainty 
beauty, regardless of the ‘‘ Schaeffer inher- 
itance’’—but it was too late. 

The proud officer ** beat an inglorious re- 
treat’? from the Kelsey mansion, and his 
Native village, as well. A sensation he had 
made, truly, but alas! not the sensation 
that his fond sister anticipated. It was 
hopeless to effect reconciliation between 
the two families. The Baths always be- 
lieved, most incorrectly, that their son’s 
mistake was a predetermined plot of that 
impish Elsie Schaeffer. The Kelseys would 
never pardon the insolent words flung at 
their grandchild. 

Three persons, however, rejoiced in the 
proverb—verified in their case—*‘All’s well 
that ends well.’’ These three, it is not 
necessary to say, were Friedrich Wiesser, 
his beautiful betrothed, and the faithful 
Barbara, who rejoiced in her young friends’ 
happiness. 


STEAMSHIP AND COURTSHIP. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM, 


Captain JACK EVERETT, one bright 
December morning,stood with his cigar in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, on the 
paddle-box of the “ Queen of the Antilles,” 
that steamer being expected to start off for 
Cuba in something less than fifteen minutes, 
Not that Captain Everett was commander 
of the Queen of the Antilles. He was only 
a passenger, understand; and as for his 
title, he happened to be one of that noble 
army of captains, and colonels, and generals 
with which the late war has flooded the 
country. At sixteen he had run away from 
a luxurious home, and being tall and stout 
had no difficulty in securing a lucrative sit- 
uation as private in a regiment just going 
south. A fortnight later, young Everett, 
being dropped down one day in the midst 
of a real battle, had immediately proceeded 
to forget all about himself and to think only 
of the enemy; and presently, when, in 
charging a battery, three officers of his com- 


pany were shot down, leaving the men to 
do pretty much as they pleased, he pulled 
off his cap and flung it down just as he used 
to do at base ball, and the next moment he 
was rushing in among the enemy’s guns 
yelling like mad for the others to follow. 
If they had complied, the result might pos- 
sibly have been different; but being in the 
main a very discreet set of fellows, they 
chose to remain in the background; and 
consequently private Jack Everett, almost 
before he knew it, found himself on his 
back among a crowd of confederates and 
called upon to yield. 

Just one thing saved him from Libby 
prison. The general of the division under 
whose command his regiment then was, at 
the time they charged the battery, sat watch- 
ing the movement through his field glass. 
When he saw the young fellow dash in 
among the guns with not a man at his back, 
he got down from his horse and fairly 


danced right up and down, swearing until 
(to use a mild hyperbole) the atmosphere 
about him was as blue and sulphurous as 
in any part of the field, Then he turned to 
an orderly and declared that he’d back that 
fellow up if he lost a whole brigade. Un- 
der cover of a cloud of smoke just then by 
chance created, a squad of cavalry galloped 
down to the troublesome battery, and some- 
how or other, by the suddenness and force 
of their onset, managed to capture the guns 
and recapture Jack Everett. Taken before 
General S——, the old man discharged a 
few volleys of his choicest oaths at him, and 
then, cooling a bit at the crestfallen de- 
meanor of the accused—who really expected 
nothing less than a court-martial for his 
rashness—inquired with withering sarcasm 
if he didn’t know any better than to break 
ranks and go flinging himself into the 
enemy’s arms. ‘You ought to have a 
guardian appointed,” concluded the veter- 
an, solemnly. ‘‘ In future I’ll take care to 
have you where I can keep an eye on you.” 
And, sure enough, the next week Jack 
found the old man had kept his word by 
getting him a jieutenant’s commission and 
an appointment on his own staff. 

But all this is not the story I started to 
tell. I was not intending to bore you with 
Jack Everett’s entire biography, but only 
with a single episode of his life. Let me 
just say about him further, however, that 
he was now thirty and looked it, rich and 
glad of it, handsome and knew it; and that 
he had at least one weakness, he was an un- 
principled flirt. As with Denys of Bur- 
gundy, “marriage was not one of his 
habits.” He had passed the romantic period 
of life; and he cared now, not for any wo- 
man in particular, but for the whole sex in 
general. 

It was this weakness that had well nigh 
got the better of the gallant captain this 
December morning as he strutted up and 
down his narrow walk on the paddle-box, 
watching the passengers come on board. 
He was plainly out of temper, and his griev- 
ance, briefly stated, amounted to this; that 
up to the present moment there had come 
on board not one single solitary woman with 
whom he imagined he should care to flirt. 
He had watched them all, old women, and 
middle-aged women, and young women, 
maidens of all manner of appearance and 
every period of life; but not an interesting 
face had he seen among them. Gracious 
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powers! What was to be dene? A week 


on the ocean and not a woman to make love — 


to! Captain Everett began to sicken of the 
idea of his Cuban trip already. 

Suddenly, almost at the last moment, a 
private carriage drove down the pier, the 
liveried coachman threw open the door, 
and there emerged three persons—a boy of 
a dozen years or thereabouts, who leaped 
out and ran on board the steamer without 
paying the slightest attention to his com- 
panions, then an elderly woman dressed in 
elegant mourning, evidently the boy’s mam- 
ma, and finally a beautiful and stylish 
young lady in sealskins, whom Everett 
mechanically set down to be the boy’s sister, 
even while driven nearly beside himself at 
having his forlorn hopes thus suddenly 
revived. 

On the morning of the third day out a 
bright sun and southerly breeze tempted 
the passengers on deck. They slowly made 
their appearance, most of them weak and 
haggard from the two days’ struggle with the 
terrible mal de mer, a motley enough crowd 
of individuals travelling for health, and 
families travelling for pleasure; weak-mind- 
ed females with protectors and strong-mind- 
ed females without protectors; Spaniards 
and Mexicans, and Americans, and English; 
clergymen, and school-mistresses, and grass- 
widows, and defaulters, all seated together 
under the awning of the after-deck, and 
made happy and social by sudden recovery 
from sea-sickness, and the magical change 
from the chill of a New York winter to the 
bosom of a summer sea, 

The appearance of his fellow-passengers 
on deck again was quite as much of a relief 
to our heroas itcould betothem. He hap- 
pened to be one of a fortunate few over 
whom sea-sickness had no dominion, and 
to him the past two days had been uncon- 
scionably dull. Ocean travel was no novel- 
ty to him, and most of that time he had 
spent inside pretending to read and write, 
but in reality pacing up and down the cabin 


and laying plans for storming the heart of © 


the young lady in sealskins. For so much 
he had resolved upon, that he would make 
hot love to her to the total exclusion and 
envy of all other men in the ship, every pos- 
sible moment of the few days the voyage 
was to last. With the forethought and skill 
of a veteran soldier, he made all prepara- 
tions for the coming campaign; from the 
purser’s books he learned the names of the 
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party in which his interest centred—‘‘ Mrs. 
and Miss and Master Randall,’’—and the 
precise location of their staterooms; and by 
liberally feeing the colored gentleman in 
charge of the culinary department, he got 
his plate taken up the table to the family 
district and a position exactly opposite the 
Randall delegation. Having thus done all 
possible to do beforehand, he impatiently 
waited the second advent of Miss Randall. 

After the two days of bad weather, the 
third morning, as we have said, found most 
of the passengers on deck. Among them 
were the Randalls, the young lady not one 
bit the worse for the experience of the last 
two days, but rather looking a thousand 
times lovelier than when Captain John had 
first seen her. As he stood gazing at her 
from the cabin doorway, he certainly was 
as near the edge of that precipice from 
which one falls head over heels in love as 
ever he had been since his foolish days. 
Miss Randall just at this moment was sitting 
with her brother, a little apart from the 
rest, and scanning with interested glance 
the long low line of Florida coast, Prob- 
ably had it been any other woman in the 
world, Captain Everett would have had no 
hesitation in stepping up and, in some nat- 
ural way, making her acquaintance; and 
with his gentlemanly appearance, assured 
address and, under the present circumstan- 
ces—for ceremony is to a great extent 
thrown aside on shipboard —the chances 
are he would have been well received. 
Therefore the fact that he hesitated and fin- 
ally went and sat down by himself further 
astern, is certainly a suspicious circum- 
stance, and seems to indicate that his ten- 
derest feelings were, to say the least, in a 
state ef unusual commotion. 

Pretty soon, however, comes Master Ran- 
dall and begins clinking the rail near him. 
This youthful scion of the Randall family 
had rather a frank pleasant kind of face, so 
Everett compromised the matter with him- 
self, by making the acquaintance of Miss 
Randall’s brother instead of herself, for a 
beginning. 

** My young friend,” he mildly suggested, 
by way of opening the conversation, “‘ don’t 
you think it would be safer for you to take 
a stool and sit down?”’ 

**O, I’m not afraid,” answered the scion, 
positively. ‘‘ Why, do you know, I’m go- 
ing to truck all the masts before we get to 
Havana.’ And by way of progress, he 


turned himself around and seated himself 
on the rail, back to the water, steadying 
himself ly his feet and by grasping the rail 
with one hand, and a rope that passed over 
it with the other. “ But you mustn’t tell 
Laura of it, though,” he continued, a sud- 
den doubt of his new friend’s discretion 
coming over him. ‘‘She’d lock'’me up in 
the stateroom all the rest of the trip.’ So 
her name is Laura, thought the captain, 
and straightway set the fact down in mem- 
ory as another important item ascertained. 
Now it so happened that the rope by which 
Master Randall helped steady himself, was 
attached to a moderate-sized fender which 
lay on deck, inside the rail, and upon this 
fender for some few moments past a large 
portly gentleman had been standing. This 
person, just as the boy ceased speaking, had 
stepped off the feuder to walk away, and the 
consequence was that the weight of Master 
R. on the rope was too much for the fender 
alone, unassisted by the portly gentleman, 
and it therefore flew up suddenly. The un- 
expected freeing of the rope in his hands 
gave him such a shock, that the young gen- 
tleman’s feet went up in the air all at once, 
and then followed his enterprising self over 
the rail and into the water astern, The 
whole thing occurred so swiftly that Captain 
Everett had barely had time to murmur the 
name of Laura sweetly to himself once or 
twice, when he suddenly found himself 
called on to make a grasp at Laura’s falling 
brother, which, it seems, proved a failure. 
John Everett was accustomed to danger, 
and was now perfectly cool. Half a dozen 
passengers had seen the accident, and they 
were all crowding to the rail, where already 
young Randall was to be seen drifting rapid- 
ly astern. Miss Randall had given one 
little cry and then forced her way among 
the others, pale and excited. She sawa 
handsome stranger pulling off his coat and 
vest, apparently with the intention of jump- 
ing overboard. He seemed to proceed in 
rather a business-like manner, giving a few 
sharp directions as he did so, ‘‘ Somebody 
pass the word forward, quick,” he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘* Why in thunder don’t they hold 
up? We shall go a quarter of a mile before 
they stop her. Here, you (to the portly 
gentleman), cast off that fender and throw 
it overboard;’—and then he jumped upon 
the rail and plunged headforemost into the 
sea. He came up immediately a rod or so 
away and began swimming off without look- 
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ing back. In a moment he heard a splash 
in the water as the fender followed him. 

You may be sure there was excitement 
enough on board the Queen of the Antilles 
during the next quarter of an hour. Great 
heavens! would they never stop her? Al- 
ready they had left Everett so far astern 
that he could only be distinguished now and 
then as a wave brought him into sight; and 
they could not tell at all whether he had 
reached the boy. The mother stood there 
among them all, moaning and wringing her 
hands, while her daughter remained beside 
her, tearful and anxious but quite collected. 
It seemed many minutes, but in reality was 
but few before the steamer could be put 
about. Then a rush was made forward and 
all eyes were eagerly fixed upon the water 
as they went back over the track. 

Meanwhile, what of our brave captain? 
Without a doubt, he was the least excited 
of anybody during all this time. For him- 
self he had little fear; he was a good swim- 
mer, and knew very well that with a com- 
paratively smooth sea and in broad daylight, 
they would have little difficulty in finding 
him again. But he had made up his mind 
to save young Randall, and strangely 
enough, although there is no doubt at all 
that he would have jumped after him just 
as quickly if the boy had not had any sister, 
yet really the thought that lay nearest his 
heart as he first came to the surface was, 
that this would pave the way to Miss Ran- 
dall’s acquaintance and possibly her heart, 
better than anything else could have done. 
** By Jove!” he said to himself, as he struck 
out, “I'll bring that youngster back, or not 
come myself. I have a use forhim; I want 
him to introduce me to his sister.’’ 

He found him at once, indeed if he hadn’t 
he wouldn’t have found him at all, for 
the boy’s head was almost completely under, 
and he was spluttering, and bubbling, and 
taking in water by the barrel-full when 
Everett came up, and would very shortly 
have filled and gone down, a dead loss to 
the underwriters. The swimmer seized him 
and got his head out of water by taking him 
on his (that is, Everett’s) own back, which 
magnanimous action the half-drowned one 
rewarded by clinging so tightly about his 
neck, as nearly to strangle him. It was 
worse; he could not swim with him at all as 


_ things were. In spite of all he could say or 


do, the frightened boy would cling to him 
and do nothing as he directed. He raised 


. 


himself as far as he could and looked around. 
No fender or support of ahy kind was to be 
seen, nor could he catch sight of the steam- 
er. One of two things must be done, either 
he must leave the boy, or else in some way 
render him more tractable. He made up 
his mind at once, and did what has several 
times been done before in similar cases, he 
pushed the boy away from him, and then 
quick as lightning he dealt him with all 
his force a blow fair and square between the 
eyes. It seemed cruelty, but was in truth 
mercy. Poor little Randall gave a slight 
gurgle and then rolled over in the water 
completely unconscious, Then the captain 
took him in charge again, and supporting 
him before him without much difficulty, 
swam as rapidly as he could back the way 
he had come. In a few moments more he 
was fortunate enough to find the fender, 
and very soon after that was overjoyed, as 
he rose with a wave, to see the steamer in 
full view. He waved his sea-cap, which he 
had forgotten to throw off, frantically, and 
was quickly seen, overhauled and taken on 
board with his still unconscious burden. 

Restoratives were applied by skilled 
hands, and before supper-time Master R. 
was running about in a dry suit of clothes, 
little the worse for his accident, except that 
he had a big bunch between the eyes, which 
his sister was at a loss to account for, but 
which he himself honestly believed to have 
been dealt him by a big shark, or some 
other monster of the deep. 

Another morning dawned bright and 
beautiful upon the ocean. During the 
twenty-four hours or less that had elapsed 
since his exploit in the water, John Everett 
had made the most astonishing progress in 
his intercourse with Miss Randall. He had 
not only been thanked by her for his distin- 
guished bravery, etc., in the most fascinat- 
ing manner imaginable, but it had been 
permitted him to pass her meats and sweet- 
meats at table for three consecutive meals, 
all the while listening to and responding to 
her pleasant chat; had promenaded the 
deck along while with her at sunset, and 
had sat in the moonlight shadows with her, 
and talked and looked into her eyes until 
late at night. One thing about Miss Ran- 
dall puzzled and yet charmed him. There 
was a kind of simple straightforwardness 
about her that made it impossible to talk to 
her as to most young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance. As long as he confined his remarks 
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to general topics, books or music, or art, or 
even when he gradually got egotistical—as 
men will, you know, when talking with in- 
experienced and pretty young ladies—and 
spoke of himself, of the life he had led, of 
his student years in Germany, his travels 
and adventures, and the dangers he had 
met—and no man could tell his own expe- 
riences with better taste and grace than 
John Everett—she listened with breathless 
attention, looking up at him with a kind of 
an admiring awe that was certainly very 
pleasant; but when, as they stood together 
a little later looking over the raii into the 
silvery waters astern, hé waxed sentimen- 
tal, and murmured a few “ soft nothings,” 
she did not seem to understand him at all, 
and either ignored them entirely or treated 
them as jests. To aman of Jack’s ardent 
temperament, somehow or other it was very 
discouraging and uphill work making love 
to a woman who didn’t help him at all, 
even by assumed indifference. As for Miss 
Randall, being an extremely well-brought- 
up young woman, and having seen very 
little of New York fashionable life, she had 
little if any knowledge of the laws of mod- 
ern flirtation. Captain Everett had most 
nobly, she felt, perilled his own life to save 
her brother’s. She set him down for a hero 
at once; and when she presently found out 
that he was a very gentlemanly and agree- 
able hero, she did not admire him any the 
less, but was very friendly with him. 

Then came another evening, delightful 
and beautiful as any that had gone before 
it. There had been one more day of sailing 
through brightest sunshine and balmiest 
trade-winds, of laughing and talking on 
deck, of eating and drinking, and chatting 
in the cabin, and now their last evening to- 
gether had come. To-morrow they would 
be gliding along the green shores of La Isla 
de Cuba, and before noon the pleasant 
company would go their several ways, and 
become strangers once more. The thought 
was rather an unwelcome one to Captain 
Jack Everett. Upon landing, he would be 
obliged to go directly across the island to 
Cienfuegos, and would probably lose sight 
of Miss Randall altogether, He had hov- 


ered about her all day, had brought her 
shawl for her, and arranged her seat, and 
beaten her at one or two games of chess; 
_and yet he confessed to himself as he stood 
by the pilot-house, just after supper, he 
cJhadn’t really made much headway. In- 


433 
deed, at the table that night some harmless 
gallantry of his had actually seemed to of- 
fend her fora moment. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, Captain Everett, with a 
rashness that might well call to mind the 
brilliant exploit with which long ago he 
had inaugurated his military career, had 
made up his mind to ask Miss Randall to 
marry him. It was a crazy idea, of course 
—which only goes to prove all the more 
conclusively that the man was really in 
love this time, and that he wasn’t us+d to 
it. The lady would certainly refuse him. 
Four days ago s’ e did not know him from 
Adam, and it was hardly probable that she 
would be induced, even by his eloquent 
pleading, to trust her lifelong happiness to 
him on so short an acquaintance. Besides, 
she had given him not the slightest encour- 
agement, as he knew very well. 

And he did ask her that very night. O 
yes; having once made up his mind to it, 
you may be sure that he would do it. 
The determination of Captain John Everett 
was only equalled by his recklessness. He 
had joined Miss Randall as soon as she 
came on deck, and for along while they 
two had walked the upper deck together, 
she listening most of the time, and he talk- 
ing on, in an ordinary way, but in a way 
that entertained her. At last she stopped, 
and dropping his arm, remarked that it was 
getting rather cool, and‘ she thought she 
had better go to her mother. Besides, she 
said, she knew Captain Everett was dying 
for acigar. But he begged her to stay a 
little longer. It was the last night, and she 
must not be unkind. So he went and got 
an extra wrap for her, and arranged some 
chairs very cosily in a sheltered part of the 
deck, and they sat down. ‘* Now or never,” 
thought Jack, desperately, and after a few 
moments’ silence he spoke, in a tone very 
skillfully lowered, and modulated expressly 
for this occasion. 

**We shall get in to-morrow, Miss Ran- 
dall. Are you not sorry?” 

Miss Randall was in rather a sentimental 
mood herself to-night. She had been think- 
ing of the same thing, and, inasmuch as 
she was sorry, she said so. 

He went on: “And I suppose that you 
and I, who have met thus by chance, and 
spent a few pleasant hours together—very 
pleasant indeed they have been to me, at 
least—I suppose we shail part, and never 
see each other again. But, Miss Randall, 
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you will not forget these hours, I trust.’’ 
- “You may be sure I shall not,” she cried, 
warmly; “ and much less shall I forget that 
terrible morning when you saved my brother 
so nobly. But you mustn’t talk of not 
meeting again. We go to Florida in about 
four weeks, so we shall not see you this 
winter; but when you return home in the 
spring you must surely come to see us.” 

“Us? I’m afraid it will be you I’il come 
to see more than the rest of them,’’ said he, 
making an enormous stride toward the sub- 
ject nearest his heart, and doing it very 
clumsily, too. Then, without giving her a 
chance to speak, he rushed vu headlong, 

“‘Miss Randall— Laura! You will let 
me call you Laura?” 

** Why, that isn’t a privilege I usually ac- 
cord my gentlemen friends. However, none 
of them ever jumped overboard after my 
brother, and—well, since we are to part to- 
morrow, I’ll let it go to-night.” 

She was in an uncommonly indulgent 
mood to-night, and Jack took heart. 

** Laura, you must know—you cannot but 
have seen during the last day or two that 
—I’ve something unusual on my mind.” 

Then he inwardly cursed himself for his 
cowardice. His courage had failed him at 
the last instant, and he had not said whai 
he had opened his lips to say, Miss Ran- 
dall looked up at him, a little surprised at 
his manner, but actually, even then, having 
no suspicion of what was coming. Jack 
pulled at his mustache fiercely for a mo- 
ment; then suddenly, out of all patience 
with himself, he blurted out: 

**Confound it! Miss Randall, this isa 
million times worse than charging batteries 
or jumping overboard after twelve-year-old 
brothers. Can’t you see what I want to 
say? I love you!”’ 

There, it was out at last, and Jack gavea 
sigh of relief. But Miss Randall only looked 
terrified and distressed. 

Captain Everett!’ she cried, 
never dreamed of this.”’ ‘ 

Jack looked down at her beseechingly. 

**I know it is sudden, and I have only 
known you four days; but it seems as if I 
had loved you a thousand years,”’ 

She put up her hand to stop him. 

“You must not—O Captain Everett, I 
tell you it is impossible. O, how could I 
let this happen!’’ 

“But,” Jack persisted, “‘ why is it im- 
possible? I am a gentleman, and I have 


wealth and position, if you care for them. 
Let me come to you next spring, and—’”’ 

She arose, interrupting him with dignity, 
yet evidently pained and grieved at the un- 
expected turn of affairs. 

** Hush, Captain Everett,” she said, firm- 
ly; ‘* you must not talk to me like that. I 
am engaged to be married!’’ And she gen- 
tly and kindly laid her hand upon his arm, 
feeling, with her swift woman’s sympathy, 
how mortified and overcome he must be. 

Captain Everett, it may be said, had ac- 
quired a world-wide reputation for coolness 
and imperturbability. Had the stewardess 
come on deck and embraced the smoke- 
pipe, or had the steamer turned a double 
somersault —in fact, had any reasonable 
phenomenon occurred, he probably would 
have looked quietly on without changing 
countenance; but at Miss Randall’s sud- 
den announcement of her engagement, he 
certainly was taken a little aback. En- 
gaged! Great heavens! he had never sus- 
pected that. He turned away a moment to 
hide his emotion. Then in a voice grown 
husky and tremulous, he said, *‘ I beg your 
pardon. I was blind and a fool. I hope 
you will try and forgive me.”” And he gave 
her his arm, and without another word they 
went inside and separated. 

Jack did not come on deck very early the 
next morning, and they had passed the 
Morro Castle, and were just abreast El Cas- 
tillo de la Punta, when he made his appear- 
ance. Miss Randall was pointing out the 
white walls of the city prison to Arthur, 
when she heard the eaptain’s voice at her 
side. He was a trifle pale, and not quite in 
his usual spirits, Both of them talked con- 
stantly, but with evident effort and re- 
straint. No reference was made to the 
conversation of last evening till just as she 
put her hand in his, at the last moment. 
Then she said, with emotion, “‘I am very 
sorry for what has happened. I hope we 
are still good friends; and if you would like 
to—I hope you will come and see me some- 
time.’’ Then quickly she was gone, and 
Captain Jack felt somehow as if the light 
had suddenly gone out of his life. He got 
over that, however, in a few weeks, and 
was as gay aad nonchalant as ever; but I 
don’t think he is quite over the mortifica- 
tion yet, and he is getting to be a confirmed 
bachelor. As for his going to see Miss Ran- 
dall, he would rather take half a dozen 
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THE CHILD OF THE WILDERNESS. 
A True Story of Early Life in the Northwest, 


EDITED BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE WOODS. 


THE morning of the day came that Fa- 
ther Paul had fixed upon for his departure. 
He had visited all the other settlers within 
three miles of us, and now with his knap- 
sack packed with the few articles that he 
needed for his long foot-journeys, his hav- 
ersack at his side, well supplied with the 
dried meats and bread which were usually 
his only food, and with his stout staff-in 
his hand, he stood outside our cabin, ready 
to strike off eastward through the forest, for 
the settlement on the Mississippi which he 
so greatly desired to visit. He did not 
merely shake hands with us; he embraced 
us after the fervent manner of his country- 
men; and we all joined in shouting pleasant 
wishes to him of asafe journey and a speedy 
return, He stopped and waved his hand 
before he disappeared. 

**Heaven bless you, my children!’ he 
cried. “I have along journey and a wide 
circuit to make before I ean hope to see you 
again; but, God willing, I hope to visit you 
here before the snow has gone. Puce vobis- 
cum!” And he was gone. 


I should have explained before that, since 
my mother’s death, my father, the priest 
and myself had thoroughly talked over the 
future that seemed to lie before me. The 
priest had an early talk with me on the 
subject, and he seemed much gratified that 
I intended honestly to go to St. Louis, and 
to make an honest effort to please my 
grandfather. 

**T shall not forget,”’ I added, ‘* that those 
were my mother’s last wishes.” 

“You will surely succeed in pleasing 
him, Hallet, I doubt not,” he said. ‘* But 
if it should happen differently, and Mr. 
Eddy’s age and hot temper should make it 
impossible for you to stay with him—then 
you can return to the forest, content that 
you have done all that your mother could 
wish, if she were alive. But I hope for the 
best. And you, Marinus, my son; what is 
your plan?” 

**T shall go with Hallet,” said my father; 
“but it is not likely-that I can stay long in 
the town. The habits of my whole life are 
against it, and I shall float off somewhere 
very soon, You may hear from me up to- 
wards Hudson’s Bay, or hunting buffalo on 
the plains.” 


“‘And don’t you expect to take me, too?” 
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3 asked, forgetting what I had just said, in 
the prospect of adventure and excitement. 
A reproving glance from Father Paul 
’ brought me to myself, and I looked down 
in confusion. 

**But when shall you break up here?’ 
he asked. 

“*T have been thinking about that,’’ my 
father answered, ‘‘ and I have almost made 
up my mind that we may as well defer it 
till spring. In the first place, I intend to 
write a letter to Mr. Eddy, telling him of— 
of her death, and of what you have told us 
ef his wishes. If he remains of the same 
mind, he will answer it; and we shall then 
have his invitation in his own handwriting, 
and I can judge from what he writes 
whether he realily wants me as well as the 
boy. But with the irregular manner which 
is all the way we have to send and receive 
letters, it may be full two months from 
now before we can hear from him. It will 
be the depth of the winter season then, and 
it will be not much short of a necessity to 
postpone our flitting till the spring has 
opened, Out of regard to Debby’s comfort 
(for I mean to take her back to her old 
home), I could not do less than this. And 
then, for all our sakes, I do not feel like 
making haste to break up here. It’s arude 
place, to be sure, and there’s little that looks 
charming about it, to common eyes; but it’s 
home, for all that, and I never expect to 
find the happy days elsewhere that I’ve 
seen here.”’ 

My poor father! He could not trust him- 
self yet to speak of his lost one, and his 
voice trembled. He covered his face with 
his hands. I went to him and put my arm 
ever his shoulder. 

‘* We shall never all be together again,”’ 
he continued; ‘‘and if I were to ask Ga- 
briel whether he wanted this inevitable 
breaking-up to come to-morrow, or be put 
off till spring, I think I know what he 
would say.”’ 

** Put her off, sir; put her off just as long 
as it can be,’’ said Gabe, in a very husky 
voice. 

“*What do you say, Hallet ?”’ 

“I’m agreed with you, sir.’ 

And do you think I am right, Father 
Paul? We have grown so used to asking 
your advice and aid since you have been 
here, that I hardly know how to make up 
my mind now without asking you.” 

The priest cordially approved of my fa- 


ther’s plans, thinking them just what they 
should be. Father began writing his letter 
on the afternoon of the day that the priest 
left, and he was busy at it a great part of 
the next day. He was little used to the 
pen, and made slow work of it; but he fin- 
ished it at last, aud then suggested to me 
that perhaps it would be as well if I should 
write a note to my grandfather, to enclose. 
And this was just what I had been dread- 
ing. It was one thing for me to consent to 
go and live with my grandfather whom I 
had never seen, and whom I had no reason 
to like; but it was quite another thing for 
me to write him a letter, and tell him that 
I would do so, It was not only that I 
hated to write to him; but up to that time 
Thad never written to any one. My poor 
mother could not see that I learned every- 
thing that I should, and though I had often 
scribbled with a pen or pencil, English 
composition was something that I had sadly 
neglected. However, my father desired me 
to do it, and I made the effort. My readers 
will laugh; I can’t help it; this was what I 
produced, as near as I can remember it: 


“Mr. Arnold Eddy, Sir, at Saint Louis: 

*“* You are my grandfather. My name is 
Hallet Creger. You want me to come and 
live with you. Father Paul Duranquirt 
told me so. I live in the woods, That’s 
where I want to live. My mother is dead. 
I told her that I would goto you, I will go 
when you write to me that you want me. 

* Written by HALLET CREGER.” 


My style had one merit, certainly; it was 
perfectly direct, and nobody could mistake 
my whole meaning. Father read the note, 
smiled, and sealed it up in his le.ter with- 
out saying anything. As good luck would 
have it, a courier from the north stopped 
with us that night; and on the following 
morning the letter was on its way 0 its des- 
tination. As I do not wish to refer to this 
subject again, it will be best to say here 
that in six weeks from that time we hada 
reply from Mr, Eddy, expressing such sor- 
row and penitence, and inviting us both to 
come, in such urgent terms, that neither of 
us could hesitate any longer. Another let- 
ter was sent, informing him that we should 
start for St. Louis on the tenth of May. 

It was the fourth day after Father Paul 
left us, and my thoughts were turned to- 
ward the woods. I had not been out to 
hunt since my mother’s death, and [ was 
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longing for tne freedom of the forest. Sol 
took down my gun, whistled to Snap, and 
started. Taking an easterly direction, I 
was soon far enough from the clearing to 
warrant me in looking for almost any kind 
of game. Presently Snap started a deer, 
and I had a shot at it. I knew from the 
way it went off that it was hit, and | was 
following as fast as possible, when I saw 
that the dog was not with me, Calling 
joudly to him, my voice was answered by a 
yelp, and the truant animal soon appeared. 
I showed him the deer’s tracks, and encour- 
aged him to follow; but he only answered 
by a mournful howl, and then ran off at 
right angles to the direction the deer had 
taken. He then stopped and looked around, 
to see if I was following. I was thoroughly 
puzzled at his conduct, and not a little irri- 
tated, as I knew I should be in danger of 
losing the deer if he was not freshly tracked. 
Never before had I known the dog to re- 
fuse to follow game. 

“Take him, sir!’ Ishouted. He trotted 
deliberately up to me, took hold of my leg- 
ging with his teeth, and pulled it. Then 
he went back in the same direction. My 
curiosity was now thoroughly aroused, and 
I gave up all thought of tracking the deer, 
and followed Snap. He ran on only a little 
way ahead of me, for a few rods, and then 
quickened his pace, and disappeared, I 
hastened after him, his mournful howls 
guiding me. I found him crouched by the 
prostrate body of a man, whose hands he 
was licking between his howls. I threw 
myself on the ground with a cry of horror, 
for I recognized the white and apparently 
dead face of Father Paul! His knapsack 
was fastened in its place, and his haversack 
was by his side; his hat was a little way 
from his head, and his staff had fallen just 
beyond his grasp. Whatever it was that 
struck him down had evidently seized him 
on his way, as he walked along through the 
forest. I knelt and carefully examined the 
body. A round hole appeared in the waist- 
coat; I ripped it open, and found thata 
bullet had entered the breast! I felt of his 
face, and found it cold; and there was no 
pulse at the wrist. 

I fled in horror and grief from the scene 
of that dreadful mystery, and made my way 
as quick as possible to spread the alarm. 
My father and Gabriel were both at home, 
and both heard my horrible story. The 
cart was borrowed and a pony put to it, aud 
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I guided them to the spot where Snap still 
remained, keeping guard over his old mas- 
ter. The body was conveyed back to the 
cabin, and placed in charge of Deborah to 
prepare it for the grave; and with hearts 
almost broken for the dear friend so rudely 
snaiched from us, so lately with us, we sat 
down in silence, overpowered with grief. 
In a few minutes there was a stir anda 
bustle in the other room, the door was 
thrown open, and Debby came dancing out, 
throwing up her arms, and crying: 

“*Fetch him to life, fetch him to life, to 
life, to life! Doctor and Debby cure ’um!’’ 

We ran to the bed where the motionless 
form of the priest was lying, and Debby ex- 
plained to us in her peculiar jargon that she 
had wet acloth with spirits to wash the 
face, and when it touched the nose and 
mouth, she heard a faint sigh. 

Heavens!” said my father. ‘Is it pos- 
sible that there can be life in him yet? Ga- 
briel, take the pony, and find somebody 
who can give him a surgeon’s care,”’ 

Gabriel was ready to go, and would have 
gone—somewhere; but when he asked for 
directions, there were no more to give. 
My father and I looked hopelessly at each 
other, and not a word was said, There was 
nol a man capable of extracting that bail 
and atiending to the wound within fifty 
miles in any direction; and there was no 
time to send that distance. Whatever was 
done for the sufferer must ve done at once. 
Ah—I weil remember the utter hopeless- 
ness of that miseravle moment, and how 
wonderfully Providence came to our relief! 
A stranger suddenly rode up to the door, 
and shouted for some one to come, as was 
the custom. My father answered his cail, 
and the stranger said: 

“Tam from Fort Suelling, on my way to 
Saint Louis. 1 have got some miles out of 
my way, and I want to stay with you to- 
night.”’ 

*“You may stay,” replied my father, 
“and do the best you can; but I can’t 
promise you mutch attention. We lavea 
dear friend here who is sorely wounded, 
and no surgeon to altend to him.” 

‘Tn that case,”’ said Lhe stranger, jump- 
ing briskly to the ground, and detaching his 
saddlebags, **L should say that I was sent 
out of my Way to some purpose. I am the 
assistant surgeon at the fort. Show me 
your unfortunate friend.’’ 

My heart bounded for joy when I heard 
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these words, and I believe I laughed, clap- 
ped my hands, and jumped up and down, 
to relieve my feelings. Father had not 
mentioned the name vf the wounded man, 
and no sooner did Dr. Snodgrass see him 
than he exclaiined: 

“Why, God bless me—it’s Father Paul 
Duranquirt!”’ 

* Do you know him, sir?”’ 

“Yes; he has been to the fort often.’ 

*‘And wiil you save him, doctor?” 


“I'll do all that my skill and love for the 


good man can do toward it.” 

So he went to work. He found that the 
bullet had not penetrated any of the vitals, 
but had glaticed from a rib, and had not 
penetrated far. He extracted it without 
much trouble, after stimulating the patient 
so he could bear it; and so successful were 
the good surgeon’s attentions that in twen- 
ty-four hours we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the priest sleeping peacefully, with 
alittle fluttering at his wrist. The sur- 
geon’s business was urgent, and he insisted 
that he must go right on. 

**But there’s really no need of my stay- 
ing any longer,’ he said. ‘‘All he wants 
now is careful nursing, and that’s a busi- 
ness that this odd stick of yours here un- 
derstands perfectly, as I see by her actions; 
though to judge by her looks, you wouldn’t 
say she understood anything. The good 
father will stay on his back here for some 
weeks to come, and he wont have any 
strength, to speak of, before spring. The 
bullet made a shock that would have killed 
nine men out of ten; but he has one of 
those wonderful bodies that stand a great 
deal of pounding. I said nine out of ten 
would have died from the bullet; I should 
say ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
have died from exposure and lack of nour- 
ishment for four days out there in the 
woods. But take care of him now, and he 
will pull through.”’ 

We bade the excellent doctor a hearty 
good-by, and I have never since seen him. 
But I shall always think kindly of him. I 
don’t even know whether he is living or 
not; if he is, he must be an old man, and I 
trust that some of the good he has done to 
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the edge of the woods, going in the oppo- 
site direction, but not another person did 
he see until he woke up and found himself 
in bed in our cabin. He thought he had 
travelled an hour or more, when he hearda 
rifle--hot, and felt something like a vlow in 
the breast that laid him senseless. And this 
‘was absolutely all he knew about the mat- 
ter. But who could have fired that shot? 
The subject was talked over all the winter, 
in our cabin and among the other settlers, 
and so many different opinidns were ex- 
pressed that most of us who had any fixed 
opinions about it became confused and un- 
certain. Father Paul himself was, from 
the first, sure upon one point, Said he: 

“*Tt is all a mistake, you may be certain. 
Do not, for a moment, think that any one. 
meant toharm me. Me? Who would wish 
to do that? For more than ten years have 
I roamed these forests, thousands of miles, 
in every direction, alone, and no hand has 
ever been raised against me. I have been 
among the red and white alike, preaching 
the same Saviour to both, and trying in my 
humble way to do good. I have never 
made an enemy, but there are hundreds, 
yea, thousands, who would serve me with 
their lives.” 

** No doubt of that, Father Duranquirt,”’ 
said my father. ‘‘ But how do you think it 
happened ?”” 

“Some one—God forgive him!—has a 
deadly enmity to some person of about my 
size and figure, who is used to traverse the 
woods with knapsack and staff, like me. 
He must have lain in wait for his enemy, 
and, mistaking me for him as I passed, fired 
the shot,’’ 

No one had a better theory than this, at 
least to make public, and those who were 
not convinced kept silent. 

I met Gabriel out doors soon after, and 
asked him what he thought of the priest's 
idea. 

“That for it?’ he said, snapping his fin- 
gers. ** Whoever fired that bullet meant to 
kill the man it hit, and left him thinkin’ 
he had killed him, There’s no man about 
here—no, nor in all the north that I’ve ever 
been through—that looks any more like the 


others has returned in rich blessings on priest in face or body than I look like the fi 
him. Queen o’ Sheba. And who is there dun't fe 

Father Paul improved rapidly, and ina know him, I’d like to know?” fr 
week was strong enough to sit up in bed “ Then who do you think did it?” o 
and tell us what he knew about this dark **T suspect—but I aint quite ready to tell ir 


affair. He had met one of the settlers near yet. I’ve got my eye on the bloody scamp, 
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and you’ll know as soon as anybody. But 
it bothers me like blazes to guess what he 
done it for!’ 

This was the most I could get out of 
Gabe on the subject, and I found it was 
useless to question him. 

The winter passed on, and a cold severe 
‘season it was, with deeper snow that we 
had ever known before. Confined closely 
as we were to the cabin, it was indeed de- 
lightful to have Father Paul there with us. 
He regained his strength rapidly, and before 
the end of January he was proposing to 
leave us, but my father absolutely forbade 
it. Dr. Snodgrass had told him that if he 
ventured to go half a mile from the cabin 
before the snow was gone, he would do it 
at the peril of his life, and he proposed that 
the doctor should be obeyed. The priest 
yielded, and we had him with us until—but 
I must not tell just how long, now. I look 
back to the long evenings of that cold win- 
ter with real pleasure, when I think of how 
much I learned from Father Paul, and how 
much I enjoyed his stories of what he had 
seen in Europe. People came sometimes to 
see him, and among others, I remember an 
Indian called Walmo, who came one day, 
and appeared very glad to see the priest 
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alive and getting well. Father Paul talked 
with him in the language of the Sacs and 
Foxes, and I saw by their motions that he 
was explaining to him how and where he 
was shot. Walmo appeared astonished that 
aman could recover after getting a bullet 
in his breast; and he went away with many 
words which the priest told me were meant 
to show sympathy and affection. 

The good father went to the window, 
when the Indian had gone, and looking out 
at the whirling snowdrifts, heaved a pro- 
found sigh. 

**T long to be at my Master’s business,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ Walmo tells me that those whom 
he governs as chief have missed me greatly, 
and want me among them. Poor souls, 
Lave patience!”’ 

The winter passed on, the snow disap- 
peared. The spring was tardy, but it came 
at last, and never had it seemed so beauti- 
ful, Our thoughts were turned more fre- 
quently to the day when we were to leave 
our cabin home here forever, aud we were 
making some preparations. Father Paul 
was to leave us in two days. 

On the first of May something occurred 
to startle us. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HUNTING A YO-HO. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS, 


Ir was quite late in the fall—November, 
I think—when queer reports, particularly 
among the boys, began to be heard in our 
little rustic neighborhood of a curious ani- 
mal that came down from the “great 
woods,” after nightfall, and lurked about 
the farmhouses. The “ great .woods,’’ is 
the wild unbroken wilderness above us, 
‘which stretches back towards Canada; and 
in which are ‘all manner of fourfooted 
beasts,”’ so at least the boys think. It is 
the home of bears, whence they occasionally 
sally forth into the clearings below, picking 
up stray “‘mutton,”’ or holding nocturnal 
huskings among the soft corn in moonlight 
fields, skirted and overhung by the dark 
forest. Mornings would show the broken 
fragments of their banquet, and perhaps 
some huge footprints to be stared at by the 
irritated farmer. 

Packs of famishing wolves have some- 


times issued from its desert tracts, rabid 
from hunger, to gad by midnight in reckless 
troops. And hunters told of catamounts 
that watched them passing from the high 
treetops. In the great woods, then, asa 
matter of course, this new beast had its re- 
treat. And ata husking, afew nights after, 
at old Deacon Sampson’s, we heard no less 
than half a dozen different accounts con- 
cerning it. Big Sam Lufkin had been the 
first to see it, 

Sam had recently ** got grown up”’ intoa 
great fellow, and was just beginning tomake 
calls Saturday nights. He was going home 
from old Eastman'’s—Abby’s father—about 
eleven o’clock, he said (it might have been 
a little later, you know), and had got down 
near the ‘meadow bridge.” A mist had 
risen from the brook, making it dim as well 
as dark. All at once he saw, just ahead of 
him in the road, a tall pale-looking creature 
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standing still, as if waiting forhim. The 
rest of the story wasn’t worth much. But 
it came out by way of Abby, that Sam came 
running back there a while after he had 
started home, frightened nearly to death. 
She had to get up and let him in again, 
where, under her protection, he remained 
till daylight. One taing injured Sam’s ac- 
count, there were no tracks to be seen in 
the road the next moruing at al] represent- 
ing the reported monster. Several looked, 
but the road was guiltless of anything worse 
than horse tracks. But about a week after, 
little Jemmy Nutter, the widow’s son, going 
over to mill one afternoon, had to wait for 
the grist till dusk. It had begun to snow, 
and grew very dark as he was coming home. 
He said that when he had got out where 
Shorey’s logging road comes down into the 
mainroad (Shorey gets down ship timber from 
the great woods in winter), a great animal 
eame trotting down from the forest, and see- 
ing him, gave chase. Jemmy was on horse- 
back, with a bag of meal under him, and 
digging his bare heels into the horse’s sides, 
rode for dear life. It was only about half a 
mile further on to their house; but he had 
a pretty snugrun. The creature was at his 
horse’s heels, when he turned into their 
yard. There it stopped, uttered along shrill 
cry, then wheeled about and bounded away 
with heavy leaps into the darkness. Now 
Jemmy was a plucky little fellow, and not 
one of the scared kind. His account made 
quite a sensation—much more than Sam’s, 
Even old Mr. Shaw, who was always ridicul- 
ing the boys, was obliged to admit that 
there must be something—a big dog perhaps. 
Jemmy was not a boy to run from his 
shadow. 

“Dog!’ cried Jemmy, with indignant 
heat, overhéaring the word. ‘‘ D’ye think 
run for a dog? I tell you ’twas as big 
as the old horse, and you can believe it or 
not!’ 

Upon this Mr. Greyson, a quiet steady-go- 
ing man, who lived a little out of the neigh- 
borhood, said, that as so many had seen 
something, he would tell what he had seen. 
A few nights before, he had gone out to 
the barn with his lantern, to feed his cattle. 
The little barn-window in the further end 
was open; and as he was shaking in the 


fodder, he thought he heard a sort of snort, 


out there, and looking around saw some 
bright spots like eyes, staring in at the open- 
ing. Setting down the lantern, he slipped 


out of the barn and ran to the house for his 
gun. But before he got back, the eyes had 
disappeared; though he had a glimpse of « 
large grayish creature, crossing the fields 
towards the woods, It looked, as Jemmy 
had said, as large asahorse, ‘* Mr. Clives,’” 
continued he, ** you was a hunter in your 
younger days, and have had considerable 
experience in the woods, what should you 
call it? You’ve heard cur stories.” 

** Never saw anything like it,’’ said Clives. 
“Don’t knew what to tell you. But when 
I was up in the Moosehead Lake region, the 
lumbermen were telling one winter of u 
strange animal that kept hanging about 
theircamp. From the stories they toid, it. 
must have been something like this. They 
called ita Yo-ho.”” That was enough for 
us. Afterthat we hadanameforit. There 
was a “* Yo-ho”’ in the vicinity! This was 
Tuesday night; and the following Thursday 
was Thanksgiving. We were to have a 
“shooting match.’ Johnny Betley was 
getting it up for us; and all the boys were 
going. Johnny wasn't a boy himself, how- 
ever, but a spicy old chap who was always 
ready to help on a good time. We used to 
take a great deal of fun out of him. Well, 
Wednesday afternoon Betley went down to 
the village, some six miles below, after the 
fixings.” Now report had often said that 
Johnny used to take a swallow too much 
occasionally. Be that as it may, this much 
is pretty certain, that at about ten o’clock 
that evening, he might have been’ seen 
riding up home much in the condition 
of Tam o’ Shanter. Aud so it fell out, that 
he got chased in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, not by a witch exactly, but by a Yo-ho. 
He was coming up, he said—he did not 
know just how far up—when as he turned 
about on the wagon-seat, to see that the old 
stone jug had not fallen out, he saw the 
terrible beast walking along only a few feet 
behind him, snuffing the air, as if he smelled 
something. Johnny was still sober enough 
to give his old horse a string of cuts, which 
took him along ata great rate. But not 
having the reins under great control, his old 
thorough-brace wagon tacked, alternately, 
from the logs and stumps on one side the 
road, to the stones on the other, including 
both ditches. And coming presently to a. 
turn, he tacked in tue wrong direction, and 
went ashore completely into the old log 
fence, with a disastrous crash! What with 
the shock, fright, etc., Johnny immediately 
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swooned; his latest recollectfon being a 
vision of the monster, standing within a few 
yards of him, still snuffing, When con- 
sciousness returned, he found himself very 
much in the fix of **Artemus the Delicious,” 
when he offered a bystander ten dollars ** to 
tell him who he was and where he came 
from.’”’ Buteither from having less money, 
or being a more practical (man) than Arte- 
mus, Johnny at ence began feeling about, 
and drawing conclusions from things as he 
found them. It was still very dark. The 
horse with the wagon, minus the driver, 
seat and cargo, had gone on. His hand fell 
upon logs, apparently covered with sand; 
(a four-pound paper of granulated sugar had 
burst). There were bugs, too! (the raisins 
for the pudding were all about him.) Fin- 
ally, there came to hand the nozz'e, handle 
and upper portion of the old jug. Its famil- 
iar feel reca}led the whole situation. Habit 
is strong. Up went the bottomless nozzle 
to his lips—suck—suck—and then the full 
extent of the disaster burst upon him, Mid- 
night saw him groping his way homeward, 
whither his horse had preceded him by 
some hours. But strangely enough he 
never once thought of the Yo-ho again, the 
cause of his mishap, till the next day. This 
event, with the destruction of “ the fixings,” 
upset the shooting-match. Public indigna- 
tion was Joud against the Yo-ho; and to 
prevent the recurrence of such 2 misfortune, 
it was agreed to turn out and hunt him 
down. ‘There were twelve of us; and we 
decided to divide into three parties—four 
together—and go out that very night. One 
party was to go down near the scene of 
Johnny’s mishap, The second was to watch 
out near Mr. Greyson’s; while the third, to 
which J had been assigned, was advised to 
lie in wait at the entrance of Shorey’s log- 
ging road—the locality of Jemmy’s ride, 
Both Jemmy and Sam Lufkin were of our 
party; the other, besides myself, being my 


MOTHER AND Son.—There is no tie in 
the world more beautiful than that which 
binds a mother and ason grown old enough 
to be her protector. A daughter loves her 
mother, indeed; but sees all her defects, as 
one woman always does see those of anoth- 
er. Nodoubt, with the unconscious arro- 
gance of youth, she exaggeratesthem. But 
the son loves his mother with an ideal love 
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brother Tom. We went to our appointed 
places at dusk, and secreted ourselves, with 
loaded guns, in an alder clump, at the junc- 
tion of the two roads. An hour passed; but 
all remained quiet. It wa. getting pretty 
cold. Muflled up in our great coats, we lay 
with our guns cocked and pointed. Anoth- 
er hour passed; 1 wis getting thoroughly 
chilled and sick of the business, when we 
suddenly caught the sound of a distast 
uwamping. Ii came nearer. ‘ He’s com- 
ing,’’ whispered Jemmy. Breathlessly we 
waited, and soon saw a great dusky form 
emerging fromthe gloom. We all fired— 
nearly at once—and with the reports came 
a wild almost human cry. I heard big Sam 
scrambling out on the other side; a panic is 
contagious; Tomand I followed him. Jem- 
my stood a moment, and then came running 
afterus. We had not intended to run— 
Jemmy wouldn’t probably—but that strange 
cry appalled us. Down the road we went, 
never stopping till we came to Mrs, Nutter’s. 
There we halted, and seeing we were not 
pursued, began to recover our courage. 

a dreadful scream!’ exclaimed 
Jemmy. ‘You don’t suppose it was a 
man, do you? It sounded so piteous!”’ 

*O, Vm afraid it was,” cried Sam. 
** Let’s go back.”’ 

Just then we heard the party coming up 
the road; they had heard the guns, and 
were coming to see what had been done. 
Jemmy brought out his lantern; and all 
together we went back almost dreading to 
see the result of our shots in the dark, 
Holding up the lantern, we peered among 
the tall dry mullens and fireweeds, and saw 
the lifeless body of a gray colt! It was ali 
plain as day now. Its singular movements, 
in short, everything was enough accounted 
for. It had strayed from its pasture in an 
adjoining town, into the “ great woods,” 
become lost and wild, and finally mistaken 
for a Yo-ho, 


—he sees her as a man sees a woman; that 
is to say, through a certain halo of mystery. 
Reverence is in his feeling for her, and at 
the same time a sense of her need of his 
care—he is at once her knight and her son. 
He is proud of her and fond of her at the 
same time, Her image is sacred in his mind. 


She may not be better than other women; 
but she seems so to him 
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SCARING KITTY. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


** Now, Earle, I hope you will take good 
care of your little sister. Play gentle plays 
with her, and amuse her as well as you can. 
It gives mamma so much pleasure to have 
you do right, my son.”’ 

Yes, mamma, I will.’’ 

** There, kiss me good-by, Earle; good-by, 
Kitty darling—mamma wont stay long,” 
were Mrs. Mortimer’s parting words as she 
entered the carriage that was to convey her 
to the city to do some shopping. 

The children watched her out of sight, 
then returned to the playroom where they 
made themselves happy in various ways 
known to little folks. 

Their home was in one of those pleasant 
suburban villages that cluster about Boston; 
and was one of the dearest and cosiest in 
the world. Earle and Kitty were its nest- 
lings. 

Earle was brave, and Kitty timid. Kitty 
was afraid of the dark, of mice; indeed, it is 
difficult to name anything she was not 
afraid of. But we left them making them- 
selves happy in their mother’s absence. 
They played keep house, horse, eircus, hide 
and seek, and quite a medley of amusements 
to be sure, and representing the tastes and 
employments of both sexes. 

Earle obeyed his mother’s bidding, and 
was very careful of his sister till Joe Sander- 
son came, when the fun grew more boister- 
ous. Joe was coarser grained in fibre, and 
his sports were in keeping with his make- 
up. He was possessed of no ner.ous tre- 
mors, and consequently had iittle sympathy 
for them in others. Aud he had a way of 
laughing down what he was pleased to cail 
girl’s plays, till he made Earle’s face grow 
red with shame that he had ever enjoyed 
anything soft and womanish. 

Earle suggested building bouses to amuse 
Kitty; Joe said “‘pshaw,’’ with such con- 
temptuous energy, that the lad subsided so 
far into his inner me for a time, that an ob- 
server would have thought he had no choice 
in the matter of sports. . 

** What shall we play then?”’ 

**Come here, and I’jI tell you how to 
have downright fun.”’ And Joe whispered 


to Earle in an animated manner, to which 
Earle shook his head, 

‘““We mustn’t scare Kitty; mother 
wouldn't like it.’ 

“*Seare fiddlesticks! Didn’t you tell me 
she was a coward? How can you expect 
her to be anything else, I would like to 
know, if you are always so tender of her 
nerves? The only way to make her brave 
is to give her a good breaking in. It will 
be doing a good thing, and we’ll have lots 
of fun beside.” 

It was plausible to Earle; and he con- 
sented quite readily to the hastily arranged 
programme that presented itself to Joe’s 
mind. It was. to hide in out-of-the-way 
corners and covert holes; and when timid 
six-year old Kitty sought for them, they 
jumped out at her unexpectedly and yelled 
hideously, which caused every nerve in the 
little creature’s body to tremble with excite- 
ment; but her terror was changed so quick- 
ly to merriment upon seeing who they were, 
that Earle came to think, with Joe that it 
was a good way to cure her excessive timid- 
ity. Joe at last tired of so tame a method 
of frightening her, and set about devising 
other means. 

“I know a capital thing we can do; I 
learned it when I was up to Uncle Bill San- 
derson’s, Uncle Bill lives on a farm and 
raises ever so many pumpkins. He taught 
me how to make Jack lanterns out of them.”’ 

**What is a Jack lantern?’’ asked Earle, 
deeply interested. 

“Don’t you know? Why, it is a pump 
kin made to look like a man’s face.”’ 

** How is it done?”’ 

**Uncle cut a square piece neatly out of 
the top of a pumpkin, and cleaned out all 
the seeds and waste matter. Then he cut 
holes for eyes, nose and mouth, In the 
evening he puta candle in it, and shut it 
up with the square he cut from the top. I 
tell you ic was splendid. It would almost 
have scared me if I hadn’t known all about 
it.”’ 

**T haven’t any Jack lantern,” said Earle, 

“*T know that, you goose. I have oneI 
brought home from uncle’s. I'll go home 
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Scaring Kitty. 


and get it. While I am gone, you tease 
Kitty up stairs till I have everything ready.” 

** But it aint dark yet.” 

**Wecan shut the blinds and draw the 
curtains in the sitting-room, and it’ll be 
dark enough.”’ 

Joe soon had his Jack lantern over; and 
to make it more hideous, he improvised a 
body for it out of an old coat and pants, 
When everything was arranged, Earle stole 
down to the sitting-room too. 

“Why, it is perfectly splendid, Joe,’’ he 
said, walking around it with boyish admira- 
tion. ‘“‘ But let us give Kitty a little warn- 
ing, for I’m afraid it will frighten her too 
much. She is only a girl, you know.” 

**Nonsense! We wont warn her a bit. 
This will cure her if anything will. Wont 
it be jolly to hear her scream though? We 
shall have a chance to split our sides laugh- 
ing.” 

Tt is almost too dreadful,’ said Earle, 
anxiously. 

“*Hark! I hear her coming,’’ said Joe. 
** Hide quick.’’ And the boys crept under 
the table. 

Little feet came pattering down the stair- 
way, and through the hall, a hesitating 
hand was laid on the door knob, and Kitty’s 
sweet voice called: 

**Earle! Earle!’ For the space of a 
second after she opened the door there was 
perfect silence, then Kitty fell as one dead. 
She didn’t scream, as Joe said, and the 
boys crept forth from their place of conceal- 
ment, their faces white with fright. 

“O Kitty, Kitty, wake up, do!’ cried 
Earle. “‘We didn’t mean to scare you 

‘We were only in fun,” bellowed Joe. 

*O Joe, I am afraid she is dead,’’ said 
Earle in an agony. ‘I wish mother were 
here. What will shesay tome! Dear little 
darling sister, speak to Earle. Joe, we've 
killed her;”’ for Kitty remained white and 
motionless as a corpse, 


* Call Bridget,”’ said Earle. Bridget was 


the maid, and at the summons came run- 
ning up in hot haste. 


“Och, and it is murdthering the blessed 
Kitty you have been doing—shure it is 
Bridget O’ Flaherty that is going raving dis- 
tracted. Poor darling! the swate breath of 
her life just tuk out of her intirely by look- 
ing on that horrid craythure sinding out fire 
and brimstone from ivery fayture of his ile- 
gant face.” 

Bridget was a poor comforter, and poor 
help in this case; and Earle fairly groaned 
in his anguish. But at this moment Mrs. 
Mortimer opportunely arrived. 

‘““What is the matter? What does it 
mean, Earle?’’ questioned Mrs. Mortimer, 
in a state of alarm. 

“Tt means, mamma, that Joe and I have 
scared her to death.”’ Earle’s answer was 
broken by great sobs. ‘* We frightened her 
with a Jack lantern.” 

Mrs. Mortimer said nothing further, but 
set about to restore Kitty. She dashed 
water over the pale face, chafed the limp 
fingers, yet it was long ere she succeeded in 
bringing her back to consciousness; and 
Kitty’s stare was so vacant in expression 
that she feared for the child’s reason. This 
continued for several days, but finally wore 
gradually away, though it was long ere she 
lost a sense of shuddering dread whenever 
Joe Sanderson came in her presence. 

The lads were overjoyed at her recovery, 
particularly Earle, and he often said to his 
sister: 

‘* I didn’t mean to frighten you so, Kitty 
darling. 1am so sorry for it—will you for- 
give 

Kitty kissed him and said yes, like the 
sweet child she was, 

Earle’s lesson was so severe that Mrs. 
Mortimer only enforced it by a few gentle 


‘grave words that he remembered all his life. 


We trust the boy and gir) readers of the 
Magazine will take this story to their hearts 
in such a way as to make them forever 
afraid of trying wo irighten their nervous 
sensitive playmates; for it is a well known 
fact that the minds of many little people 
have been seriously injured by attempts to 
scare them ‘just for fun.” 
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‘Send all communications for this. 
ment to EDWIN R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
51. Chough. 52. Rewarded. 53. Intoler- 


ance. 54. Hemlock. 
55. N Ss 
AHA 
NIGHT-—-SHADE 
ADO 
E 
56. B-lock. 57. S-pear. 
58 GATE 59. M—I D A—S 
ARID A—D O R—N 
TIDE P—A R T—Y 


60. Turn, tun. 61. Drown, down, don. 
62. “A renowned proverb.” 63, Pember- 
ton. 64. Germany. 65. Versailles. 66. Dan- 
vers. 


67.—Triple Cross-Word Enigma. 

In hundreds, but not in two; 

In many, but not in few; 

In bridge, but not in stream; 

{n pillar, but not in beam; 

In cream, but not in curds; 

Look for the names of three birds. 
SKEEZIKS. 


Hidden Cities. 
68. If the door is not shut I can go. 
69. I visit Dresden very often. 
70. Dom Pedro met President Grant. 
Amos KEETO. 


71.—Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
H-n-s-y-s-h-b-s-p-l-c-. 
—an old adage. 
CARRIE KEENAN. 


Syncopations. 
72. Syncopate a tree, and leave masculine. 
78. A color, and leave a part of the body, 
74. A nobleman, and leave a building. 
LirrLe Brown Jue. 


15.—Double Diagonals and Hollow Diamond. 


A covetous man: to refine; a red color; 
a piece of money; tenderer. 

The diagonals, read down, name a musi- 
cian. and something obtained from trees. 

The perimeter of the diamond is a car- 
nivorous animal. 


Rose. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


76.—Word Square. 
A tree; a girl’s name; acoin; torubout; 
an animal. CapI SHANE, 


Word Anagrams. 

77. Steam in cup. 

78. Shady burn. 

79. Dr. Thomas Long. 
HumBue. 


80.—Prize Charade. 
You first with first bereft of head; 
You second with the eye; 
Whoie well to what I have said, 
When for the solution you try. 
“A City Lay”’ for the first answer. 
Rose Bupp. 


81.—Numerical Enigma. 


My whole, composed of 11 letters, is 
meanness. My 1, 3, 5, 2, 8, is a boat; my 
10, 9, 6, is a metal; my 7, 4, 11, is a plant. 

Beau K. 


82.—Addition Puzzle. 

Take one-sixth of a jackal, one-eighth of 
an antelope, one-fourth of a lion, one-sev- 
enth of a panther, one-eighth of an ele- 
phant, one-sixth of a jaguar, and one-third 
of a dog. Combine the letters and form an 
animal. JOHN QUILL. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the best original rhymed charade, not 
exceeding twelve lines in length, sent to us 
before May 10th, we will send twelve pages 
of choice vocal and instrumental music, 

For the best list of answers the same 
prize will be given, and for the first solution 
of No. 80 ** Rose Budd ”’ offers a book. 

Answers to the January puzzles were re- 
ceived from Frank E, Wyn Koop and Es- 
telle Brown. 

Accepted. — Puzzles by * Rose Budd,” 
“Amos Keeto,” ‘*Skeeziks,’’ ‘* Puggy,’’ 
*Littie Brown Jug.’ Carrie Keenan, 
* Towhead,’”’? E. E. Howard, ** Beau K,”’ 
Cyril Deane, ** Wild Kose,” ** Cadi Shane,” 
* Wild Ivy,’”? Wilson and Wm, Grant, 

Prize for the largest and best lot of origi- 
nal puzzles, received before the 10th of 
January, is awarded to * Skeeziks,’’ Ron- 
dout, N. Y. 

All have our thanks for their good con- 
tributions. RUTHVEN. 
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CURIOUS 


A WoNDERFUL TREE.—Mr. Morgan, an 
English consul resident in Brazil, cites, ina 
recent report to his government, the car- 
douba tree, a species of palm (copernicia 
cerifera) as one of the most valuable vege- 
tables of the country. It flourishes without 
culture at Bahia, Rio Grand del Norte, and 
other well-known localities, resists drought, 
and always appears green and luxuriant, 
its roots possess properties similar to those 
of the sarsaparilla. The trunk furnishes a 
superior fibre. When the tree is young it 
yields wine, vinegar, a saccharine matter, 
ana a species of gum closely resembling 
sago. Its wood is excellently suited for the 
manufacture of musical instruments, and 
for tubes and conduits for water. The pulp 
of the fruit is very palatable, and the only 
nut roasted and pulverized is a good substi- 
tute for coffee. The trunk also yieldsa 
flour similar to maizena, With the straw, 
hats, brooms and baskeis are made, and 
over half a million dollars’ worth of it is 
exported to England yearly. Lastly, a wax, 
used in the manufacture of candles, is ex- 
tracted from the leaves. 


VARNISH FOR GLAss. —Terquem pre- 
pares a varnish for glass on which drawiugs 
can be made either with India ink or with 
ordinary ink. Four parts of gum mastic 
and eight parts sandarac are placed in a 
well-closed bottle with eight parts of 95 per 
cent alcohol, warmed on a water-bath, and 
then filtered. When used, the glass is 
heated to from 122 to 140 degs., and the 
varnish poured over it, After the drawing 
is done, it is covered with a weak solution 
of gum. The varnish is very hard, and on 
warm glass it is brilliant and trausparent, 
but when cold it is opaque, and absorbs the 
ink. It can be employed for putting labels 
on glass bottles, etc. A thin solution of 
gelatine applied to a plate of glass which is 
supported horizontally until dry makes a 
good surface for pen-and-ink drawings for 
transparencies, 


A Wickep Enemy.—The wickedest and 
most audacious fish of all that preys on the 
oysteris the drumfish, When he lights on 


an oyster-bed he isn’t satisfied with eating 
the inside, but chews the oyster-shell up 
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also. He is a great coarse fish, like a 
sheep’s head, and has big teeth. He mashes 
an oyster up the same as a small boy eats 
peanuts. Drumfish come in schools, aud 
Prince’s Bay is their favorite resort, East 
River and the bays in the sound being com- 
paratively free from them, They don’: 
come every year, and it is five years since a 
large school paid its respects to Prince’s 
Bay. They make a noise like a drum, and 
a large school feeding would beat a drum 
corps. When they have gone through au 
oyster-bed they will tackle the bottom of 
an oyster schooner, and eat the barnacies 
off. Drumfish pay their visits generally in 
the months of September and October. 
They have destroyed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of oysters in years gone 
by. In two weeks one firm lost $2000 worth 
of oysters through them. 


Fossit REMAINS.—A notable animal is 
described by Dr. A. Leith Adams as having 
been discovered among the fossil remains 
found in the caves on the Island of Malta, 
It is a dormouse as large as a guinea-pig; 
and the number of these creatures which in- 
habited Malta in ancient times must have 
been very great, as the bones of five or six 
specimens can now be obtained in a spade- 
ful of mould. The remains of a swan oue- 
third larger than any modern swan have 
also been found in Malta; and Professor 
Adams thinks the fossil evidence irresisti- 
ble that the island was formerly a portion 
of the continent, 


SOMETHING LIKE A “ FREEZE.”’—The 
coldest weather experienced in the last Arc- 
tic expedition was when the sun returned, 
in the beginning of March—100 degrees ve- 
low freezing point. During that intense 
cold various experiments were tried by ex- 
posing different substances to its influence. 
The explorers found that glycerine became 
perfectly solid and quite transpareut, recti- 
fied spirits of wine became of the consist- 
ency of treacle, and whiskey froze so lard 
that they broke off a piece and ate it. 
Brandy and ruin, when exposed in ashallow 
vessel, froze hard, but, when exposed in a 
bottle, they resembled thick honey. On 
chloroform the cold had no apparent effect. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Corn Breap.—Into a pint of yellow 
Indian meal pour boiling water enough to 
wet it; dissolve one-half teaspoonful soda 
in hot water, and add it with two well beat- 
en eggs, one teaspoonful salt and a piece of 
butter the size of an egg; stir well and bake 
in buttered pans, in a quick oven half an 
hour. 


BucKWHEAT CAKES.—One quart buck- 
wheat flour, one handful Indian meal, four 


' tablespoonfuls yeast, one teaspoonful salt, 


two tablespoonfuls of molasses—not syrup, 
warm water to make a thin batter. Let 
them rise over night; if sour in the morn- 
ing, add soda enough to sweeten the mixture. 


Potato YEAST.—Six potatoes peeled, 
boiled and mashed hot, with four table- 
spoonfuls flour, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and hot water enough added graduai- 
ly to moisten the whole; two quarts cold 
water. When the mixture is lukewarm, 
add a gill of good yeast, and set aside in an 
open vessel to ferment; when it has ceased 
to effervesce, bottle and keep in a cool place. 


Hominy Croguetres.—To a cupful of 
cold boiled hominy, add a tablespoonful 
melted butter, and stir it well, adding by 
degrees a cupful of milk, till all is made 
into a soft light paste; adda teaspoonful 
white sugar, and one well beatenegg. Roll 
into oval balls with floured hands; dip in 
beaten egg, then rolled in cracker crumbs, 
and fry in hot lard. 


RaiseD BatTrER CAKES.—Three cups 
Indian meal, one cup flour, one quart milk, 
four tablespoonfuls yeast, and one teaspoon- 
ful salt; mix and set to rise over night; in 
the morning, add one tablespoonful melted 
butter, and one teaspoonful soda dissolved 
in hot water; fry on a griddle. 


Saeco. Pupprne.—One quart milk, four 
tablespoonfuls sago boiled in the milk till 
soft; set the dish in a kettle of hot water, 
and let the sago swell gradually. Beat up 
three eggs, and stir into the cooked milk 
and sago; vanilla, lemon or nutmeg, and 


saltand sugar to taste. Then put in the 
oven and bake very lightly. Sauce fer this, 
two-thirds cup butter beaten to a cream; 
stir in sugar till quite thick. Toa cup of 
boiling water, add cornstarch mixed with 
cold water, till the whole is of the consist- 
ency of thin starch; mix this with the sugar 
and butter, pour one-half over the pudding 
while warm, and the other half just before 
serving it. . 


APPLE MINCE MEAT.—Two pounds ap- 
ples pared and chopped; three-fourths 
pound suet, cleaned of strings and powdered; 
one pound currants; one pound raisins 
stoned and chopped; one-fourth pound cit- 
ron cut into strips, two pounds brown sugar 
juice and grated rind of one lemon, one 
tablespoonful cinnamon, one tablespoonful 
cloves, one tablespoonful allspice and mace; 
two teaspoonfuls salt, one-half pint good 
brandy or boiled cider. Pack close in a 
stone jar, and keep in a cool place for use. 


Fiour Suret Puppine. — Three cups 
flour, one cup suet, one cup molasses, one 
cup milk, one cup fruit, one-half teaspoon- 
ful soda, one teaspoonful cinnamon, allspice 
and cloves, steam three hours; sauce. 


InisH Potato Piz.—One pound mashed 
potato pressed through a colander, two cups 
sugar, one-half pound butter beaten togeth- 
er, six eggs well beaten, one lemon, juice 
and rind, one teaspoonful nutmeg, same of 
mace. Bake without top crust. 


Cocoanut Prr.—One-half pound grated 
cocoanut, three-fourths pound white sugar, 
six ounces butter, whites of five eggs, one 
glass white wine, two tablespoonfuls rose- 
water—but wine and rosewater may be 
omitted; one teaspoonful nutmeg. Beat 
butter and sugar well; add the cocoanut 
with as little beating as possible; then whip 
in the stiffened whites of the eggs quickly 
and deftly, and bake in open shells. 


CURRANT AND RASPBERRY TART.—For 
a tart, line thedish, put sngar and fruit, lay 


-bars across and bake. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


The man who has: leading questions to 
ask may always be found on a passenger 
train or a steamboat, and his honest mind 
and strange ways make friends wherever he 
goes. One of the steamers running between 
Detroit and ports on Lake Huron was such 
a slow craft that the captain included the 
curses of the passengers as a regular inci- 
dent of the trip, and came at last to feel 
lost if some one did not blast his eyes every 
fifteen minutes. Among the passengers 


who made the last trip with the boat was a. 


long-bodied, long-nosed chap from Dela- 
ware, who was out West in search of a new 
home. It was his first steamboat trip for 
twenty years, and he was full of curiosity. 
He didn’t know whether the craft should 
go four or twelve miles an hour, and was 
the only man aboard who did not pitch into 
the captain for the turtle-like progress of 
his boat. 

A storm arose as the old tub got out of 
sight of Port Huron, and by-and-by every- 
body was being pitched about in an un- 
pleasantmanner. The Delaware man stood 
the bumps for an hour or so, and then 
found the captain, and said: 

“ Capting, me and the rest of us protest 
against any more of this. It is our opinion 
that you had better run into a creek scome- 
where!” 

“Run your head out of sight, you long- 
bodied idiot!’ roared the captain; and the 
man from Delaware retreated to the cabin, 
to play pitch and toss again. k 

In another hour it became apparent that 
_ the old “Sally Ann” was being worsted, 
and the captain informed the passengers 
that they must be prepared for the worst. 

‘“*Then you really think there is danger, 
do you?’ drawled the man from Delaware. 

an”? 

** You don’t think this boat will go to the 
bottom, do you?” 

**It looks that way now.” 

** Well, capting,’’ continued the Eastern 
passenger, looking around for his satchel, 
**how many days do you think we’ll be 
getting down to gravel?” 


There are men living in Detroit who were 
in the cabin at that time, and they say that 
all the passengers, including three or four 
ladies, laughed heartily at the grave query. 

Half an hour after that the “‘ Sally Ann”’ 
went down. Her upper works were swept 
off, and among the half dozen clinging to 
the wreck was the man from Delaware. 
After he had come to realize the situation, 
he called out: 

** Capting! 
aboard ?”’ 

** Yes, I’m here,’’ called the officer, who 
was lashing himself to the pilot-house. 

** Well, capting, will this make any differ- 
ence about our connecting with the train 
at Saginaw?” seriously queried the man, 

It made a good deal of difference, but the 
man from Delaware made no complaints, 
and had only one suggestion tooffer. Next 
day, when the storm began to abate, he 
called out: 

** Now, capting, after this when one boat 
on your line starts out, I hope you will 
realize the need of having another follow 
close behind, to pick up the folks and 
satchels!”’ 


Capting! Is the capting 


I met himin Wyoming Territory, several 
years ago. A gang of us had been pro- 
specting in the hills, and as we halted to 
devour our luncheon, we heard faint calls 
for help. Separating, we searched up and 
down for a long time, and at length discov- 
ered a man at the bottom of an old pit 
twenty feet deep. After a deal of trouble 
we dragged him out, and he was a sight to 
see. His clothing had been reduced to rags, 
his face and hands were covered with blood, 
and he was as gaunt as a wolf. Indeed, it 
was his third day in the pit without food. 
Water trickled through the crevices, and he 
had not suffered for want of that, but he 
was hungry euough to bite a nail in two. 

We of course plied the victim with que- 
ries, but he answered none of them until he 
was safely out of the hole and ten steps 
away. Then he waved his hand, cleared 
his throat, and said: 
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**Gentlemen, I feel greatly obliged, in- 
deed. I didn’t know but you fellers would 
want two or three dollars for hauling me 
out, and I’d made up my mind not to paya 
blamed cent over twelve shillings! You are 
liberal-bearted chaps, and I don’t mind 
tossing up to see whether I eat all the din- 
ner alone, or whether it is divided around!’ 


I was out West when the first circus 
reached Laramie. Being short of a ticket- 
taker, ** the old man”’ asked me to go down 
the road with him until be could fill the 
bill. It wasn’t many years ago, and the 
Indian was in his glory. Also in a dilapi- 
dated condition as teraiment. I have been 
trying for the last half hour to remember 
whether the audience was composed of one 
land-hunter and four hundred Indians, or 
four hundred Indians, two hundred wolf- 
skins, ten thousand dogs and an old squaw. 
The red man had never heard of a circus, 
nor listened to the notes of a brass band. 
When the show was ready to start up those 
scalp-takers fondly believed that Fourth of 
July, Christmas and St. Patrick’s Day had 
allcomeinaheap. A complimeniary ticket 
fixed the ruling big Injun. When it was 
explained to him that he could go in for 
nothing, he walked around with bis hat on 
his ear, and a sort of Patrick Heury look in 
his eyes, and replied: 

“Ugh! Woof! White man sixteen feet 
long!” 

We took in some cash. We took in sume 
wolfskins. We passed out tickets for jerked 
venison, pelts, wampum, and for Injun 
notes of hand running thirty years, and 
bearing ten per cent interest, the intention 
being to fill up the tent and turn the red 
man from the error of his ways, if the band 
had to blew their buttons off. They were 
an appreciative set. At least four hundred 
of them wanted to marry into the family 
and become “heap circus; and as we 
headed for Denver, with thirty miles of aw- 
tul road before us, the whole pack gathered 
on a hill, aud sadly called out: 

** Come back, my luve! come back!” 


Probably one of the saddest sights ever 
encountered by traveller came to the expe- 
rience of a Michigan tin peddler one night 
last winter, He was driving through a 
sparsely settled county in the northern part 
of the State, and about nine o'clock in the 
evening he halved at a sual! house to ask 


for lodgings. There was such a raciet as 
he knocked on the door that his summons 
was unheard and unanswered. He ihere- 
fore opened the door and pushed his way 
in. It was a farm owned by two old maid 
sisters, and they dwelt quite alone. There 
was alone hot brick on the stove, and the 
two women, each partly ready for bed, were 
fighting for its possession. Each had 
clenched the other’s hair, and was kicking 
away to kill. 

“Here! What's this row about?” ex- 
claimed the peddler, almost overcome with 
amazement. 

“A man! Aman!” shrieked the tallest 
sister. 

“*Can’t help that, sister Mary!” gasped 
the other, putting in an extra kick; ‘* we’ve 
got at this thing now, and I’m going to 
know whose heels that brick warms the rest 
of this winter, if a thousand men pile into 
the house!’ 

The taller one gave in and disappeared, 
and seizing the brick and jumping into the 
pautry, the victorious female called out: 

*Put out your hoss, and I'll scratch 
some cold victuals on the table for ye!” 


No man need flatter himself because he 
evades the payment of his poll-tax. Some 
assessors take the value of a man’s head 
into account, and make no charge for an 


empty poll, 


There is no great harm in pointing an 
unloaded pistol at any one ‘for fun,”’ un- 
less it goes off and shoots some one. The 
greatest objection is the fact that the idiot 
who points the weapon always escapes 
accident. 


It is a poor man who can’t do something 
to benefit the public at large. The mau 
who can’t think of anything better might 
stand at country cross-roads and explain to 
travellers that he never yet saw a guide- 
board which came within a mile and a half 
of explaining what it wanted to, 


One Sunday last fall a Michigan minis- 
ter threw away his notes and preached a 
sermon right from his heart. He proceeded 
Lo give his hearers « general shaking up for 
their apathy and iethargy, and asserted that 
all of them could easily become Christians, 
if they so desired, He said he would for- 


give one instance of backsliding in any con- 
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vert. and he made such a strong appeal that 
alone stranger, in a pew near the door, 
arose and said that his heart had been 
touched. No one knew him, and his rag- 
ged clothes didn t recommend him as well 
as his words. He said he would make an 
earnest effort to be good, beginning that 
very hour, and the minister called out: 

“Thank Heaven — thank Heaven! If 
you are tempted and fall, I’ll forgive you, 
and you can begin anew.” 

Next night the minister’s horse and bug- 
gy were stolen. The sheriff got track of the 
thief and soon overhauled him. He proved 
to be the stranger who had said he would 
be good. When taken to jail, the minister 
called on him, and said: 

“Tam both horrified and grieved. Only 
a day or two ago you said you would try to 
become a Christian.”’ 

“Yes, that’s so,” replied the man; ‘‘ and 
you said if I backs!id, you'd forgive me. I 
was living right up to the peg, my heart 
chuckfull of goodness, when I saw your 
pacer, and noticed that you didn’t lock the 
barn. I backslid in just nine seconds by 
the watch; and now if you have a hymn- 
book in your cvuattail pocket, we'll begin 
over again!’ 

The minister wasn’t as good as his word, 
and the rascal went to prison, 


The man who has been to the Black Hills 
and returned is a big gun at the village 
drugstore, and he feels called upon to tell 
nothing but the truth when narrating his 
adventures. Such a man, named Curt, 
was telling the other night how many In- 
dians he had killed during his three months’ 
residence in the hills. After he had talked 
for half an hour, one of the listeners, who 
had kept track of the number of killed, ex- 
hibited the figures. 

‘“*] find,” he explained, ** that you killed 
fifteen hundred savages in three months!” 

“Ts that all!’ exclaimed the unabashed 
Black Hiller; ‘‘why, I believe you've left 
out a week’s work there somewhere!’ 

“If you had such good luck killing In- 
dians, why didn’t you stay there?” de- 
manded another suspicious listener. 

“Well, the truth is, gentlemen, I was 
afraid of ruining my left eye. I'd squinted 
it along my gun-barrel so much that my 
face was being drawn all out of shape, and 
the sight was so far gone that I had to be 


led about by a dog.” 


‘And you killed Indians while in that 
condition?” 

“T did; though I’ve always felt a little 
mean about it. I couldn’t see to shvot, and 
so I run ’em down and kicked ‘em to death. 
It wasn’t manly in me, and I want to ask 
the forgiveness of you, gentlemen, right 
here and now!’ 

There was a long spell of appalling si- 
lence, and then some one said that Eph 
Francis had bought a new coon-dog. 


Time brings wonderful changes. The 
other day as an oldish. man was getting on 
board of a Toledo Street car, he trod on an- 
other man’s toes. The victim happened to 
be in bad humor, and he cailed out: 

**You’d better have your hoofs pared 
down!’ 

** What hoofs?”’ asked the old man, as he 
looked among tie straw. 

Them there hoofs!’ continued the fiery- 
tempered chap, pointing to the other’s feet. 

** Twenty years ago,”’ sigled the old man, 
as he dropped into a seat, was mighty 
sensilive to slander, and awful reckless 
about grammar. Time has gone on, and 


. on, and my nature has been revolutionized. 


I don’t care a cent now how much nor how 
often I’m insulted, but I shall insist that 
you either use good grammar or stop talk- 
ing to me!” 


The ovher stopped. 


*Tis true that the longest night has an 
ending, but ihis is poor consolation when 
the baby howls with the colic and the pare- 


goric bottle is empty. 


It is a delicate question whether lynch 
law takes its name from a Mr. Lynch being 
the first Lo propose it, or from a Mr. Lynch 
being the first to suffer by it. 


One Mr. Myers of Ohio didn’t discover 
America nor invent the eight-day clock, but 
he brags of being the first person to intro- 
duce smallpox into his neighborhood. 


The Ohio girl who thought it her duty to 
marry a Wisconsin Indian and save his 
soul, didn’t continue in that strain for over 
three weeks after the marriage. During 
that time she cut a ton of marsh hay, was 
licked four times, and had most of her hair 


pulled out by the dusky squaws. 


Cos 


Mr. Jobkius starts for his office. Playfully kicks a hat that covers @ 
paving stone, 


Meets small boy who tells him Dashes through the streets to save 
his office is on fire. his property. 


Meets with an obstruction. And April fools the boy. 
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One hundred 
and postage prepaid free by the publishers. 


OUR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1877, 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


pages reading each month, or twelve hundred pages a year, for $1.50 per annum, 


Or for sale by all newsdealers throughout the country. Price Fifteen Cents per copy. 


A specimen copy of this popular Magazine will be sent on receipt of Ten Cents. 


CLUBS! 


CLUBS! 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


CLUBS! 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely ad- 
vantageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

Cus No. 1.—Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publisher-, $5.50. 

Crus No. 2.—Six copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers. $9.00, 
and a copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9.00, postage prepaid; 


CLUB 


0. 3.—Eleveu copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, po-tage prepaid by the publishers. 
$15.00, and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15.00, all postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


The Largest, Most Varied, and Oldest Literary Journal in the Country. 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL---ITS PURPOSE TO INSTRUCT, ELEVATE AND AMUSE. 


THE Union contains a large amount of reading matter, and is one of the best papers of its 
class in the country. Subscription price $2.50 per year, postage prepaid free by the publishers. 

CLUBS FOR THE AMERICAN UNION.—For $15.00 we will send six copies of the AMERICAN 
Union for one year, and a copy of BALLOoU’s MAGAZINE to the person who gets up the club, 


postage for all prepaid. 


BALLOU’s MAGAZINE AND THE AMERICAN UNION.—BALLOU’sS MAGAZINE and THE AMER- 


ICAN UNION combined for $3.75, and postage prepaid by the publishers. 
subscribers can have a vast amount of reading matter for a very small sum of money. 


check on New York or Boston. 
the mails, 


IMPORTANT NoticEe.—Be sure and send money by a post-office order, a registered letter, or b 
We are not responsible for money lost on its way to us theongh 
Post-office orders are safe and cheap. 


By this arrangement 


I1@™ Be careful, in writing, to give State, County and Post-Office for each subscriber; and also 


to designate the name of the getter-up of the Club. 
THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address 


HANDSOME CHROMOS AT LOW PRICES. 


We have on hand a few hundred Chromos, such as we have given for premiums to our subscribers, which we 


will sell at a low 


rice to those who wish to secure the companion pictures of the ones they received as 


remi- 


ums. For Firty CEsTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following beautiful pictures: THE BETROTHED, 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. Or we will send the two, POWER OF MUSIC and BETROTHED, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of Seventy-Five Cents. They are handsome oil chromos, printed by Prang in the best 
manner. For FIFTEEN CENTS we will send, postpaid, either of the following little gems of urt, two for TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS, or all three for THIRTY-FIVE CENTS, postpaid: SUNRISE or SUNSET. or MORNING GLORIES. 
This is a splendid chance to decurate a household. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ARPENTERS’ MANUAL.—A practical guide 
to all Operations of the trade; drawing for car- 
enters, forms of contracts, specifications, pians, etc., 
ilustrated, 60 cts. PAINTERS’ MANUAL, — 
House and sign painting, grainimg, varnishing, pol- 
ishing, kalsomining, papering, lettering, staining, 
gilding, etc., 50 cts. Book of Alphabets, 50. Scrolls 
and Ornaments, $1. Watchmaker anq Jeweller, 50. 
Soapmaker,25. Taxidermist 50. fynter and Tra 
per’s Guile, 20, Dog Training, 25, Horseshoer. 25. 
Guide to Authorship, 50. Improvement of Memory, 
15. Lightning Calculator, 25. Common Sense Cook 
Book, 25. Of booksellers er by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ILDER’S MANUAL. —A complete practical 

gure adapted to all trades using gilding; also 
SILVERING, and other valuable matter. Jnat out. 
50 cts. Of booksellers or bymail. JESSE HANEY 
& Co., 119 Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


)NIST’S JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 
ard and current pieces fr professional and ama- 
teur Readers and Speakeis. Just the thing wanted. 
Mammoth size, only 40 cts, a yexr. Single copies of 
newsdealers only. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nas- 
sau St.. New York. 


VINECAR in Ten Hours! 
From cider sorghum, molasses, & , without drues, 
chemicals or costly machinery; secret selling for $5. 
This, and $250 worth of secrets and recipestold vy 
speculators. complete in Book of Advertised Won- 
ders. only 50 cts . of booksellers or by mail. JESSE 
HANEY & CO. 119 Naasean St., New York, 


QTANDARD SCROLL BOOK, just ont, has 200 
designs and ideas invaiuable to all Painters, &e. 
Just the thing wanted, and must be seen to be app:e- 
ciated. Only $1. Kxamine at ony bookstore or paint- 
ers’ supplv store. Matied postpaid on r 't of price 
by JE HANBY & Co., 119 


assau St., N.Y. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.-THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 


A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. . 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb's best. It occurs during that fertile od: of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene of our naval prowess and 


. 


No, 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-—BY Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in 
—_ — Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power 
and e 


No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 
A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 


M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 


every one. 
No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas, 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE. 
This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 


life, ata oye when deadly conflict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates.who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia, 


A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of SanJuan D’ Ulloa, 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed éxtra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention, from residents of the Cape, and many old vieies captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 


A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and 


WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 20rna, 
No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution, 


A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE. 
This story of our Reyolutionaary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
effect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently military romance, one wonld think written at the tap of the drum. 


For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, pos prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of Twenty cents. Siz books sent, postpaid, for One Dollar. TE will send the Ten 
books, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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